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TAMING A _ TIGER. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS, 


° URIEL, what shall Ido? Pray teli 

me, if youcan. Will it be advisa- 
ble for me, in Jane’s critical state, to go 
counter to her wishes? You see how stren- 
uously she opposes my going to my work 
this morning. I do not believe that she is 
dangerously ill, as she imagines, and as she 
has imagiued countless times before, but 
I’m afraid that it would be detrimental to 
her health to irritate or excite her now. 
What a frail woman she is! and so nervous! 
avery ehild in all things. I certainly dread 
to leave her, and yet—positively, I see no 
other way. You know | am dependent on 
my own exertions for a livelihood, and my 
funds are at rather a low ebb at present. I 
have an excellent situation as gardener at 
Mr. Hilton’s, and several times lately I’ve 
been obliged to suspend labor for a day on 
account of Jane. To-day he cannot possibly 
dispense with my services. He is to give a 
large party this evening, and I am to gather 
and arrange the flowers in all sorts of queer 
devices. He is a connoisseur in such mat- 
ters, and I always had a delightful knack in 
massing the pretty things harmoniously to- 
gether. No one else can suit him. Advise 
me, please.” 

And Harry Horton, a strong, good-na- 
tured, intelligent fellow of eight-and-twenty, 
glance’ helplessly at his sister-in-law, who 
had only arrived the night before at their 
pretty home in Hillsdale. 

Muriel March was siiting near the open 
Window, gazing on the varied landscape 
Without, a symmetrical rose-bush growing 
Rear, starred o’er with roses, wafting up- 


ward to her nostrils a faint, delicious cloud 
of perfume. She was a girl of eighteen— 
slim, graceful and attractive. Far prettier 
girls than she would have been completely 
overlooked and ignored in her presence. 
Why, it was hard to determine. Her face 
was oval-shaped; her complexion clear but. 
rather dark; her mobile mouth, with its: 
scarlet lips, sweet as one of the warm-hearted 
roses nodding on the bush at the window... 
Her brown hair was coiled above a low 
brow; her brown. eyes were coyly hidden: 
under long lashes. She had a slender, pa- 
trician hand. 

She turned her brown eyes on the speaker 
and said, decisively, ‘‘ You must not go, 
Harry; you must humor Jane. 1 do not be- 
lieve her to be seriously ill; she is hysterical 
and—whimsical,”’ hesilating ere she pro-, 
nounced the objectionable word. ‘ But,’ 
proceeding after a second's pause, ‘‘it is 
not expedient, as you say, toirritate her at 
present. Her nerves are all uustrang. I 
wish she had some of my superfluous 
strength. Who would suppose we | were 
sisters? She is a frail, exotic, needing. pro- 


tection; while I am such a hardy floweret 


that no wind, however tempestuous, would), — 


have much effect upon me; and I am abun- 
dantly able to take care of myself: Harry, 
let me propose a plan. . As, we've decided 


you cannot leave Jang, and,in lieu of a sub-. 
stitute, must lose your. remunerative: situa-| 


tion, I'll go to Mr, Hilton’s in) your stead. 
Don’t frown! 


I am well) versed in flower) — 
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yourself. Do you doubt my skill, sir?” and 
she made him a tantalizing little courtesy. 

“Nay, I consider you an artist. You 
have an eye for colors, and you are a good 
botanist; but,’”? hesitatingly, ‘‘I would not 
like you to act in the capacity of ”»—— 

Well,” as he abruptly paused, ‘‘ why do 
you stop? Iam obliged to work for a liv- 
ing, and it is much nicer to pluck and blend 
together the beauteous blossoms, than to in- 
struct tiresome children ‘upon the piano. 
I'll set out for Mr. Hilton’s at once.” 

And suiting the action to her words, she 
arose, brushed back her wavy brown hair, 
and tied on a straw-bonnet, artistically 
banded with snowy-rimmed daisies, ere 
Harry could recover from the astonishment 
into which he had heen thrown at her as- 
tounding announcement. 
ludicrously. 

“What an energetic way you have of 
doing everything. Little girl, Mr. Hilton 
will frighten you. He is an ogre.”’ 

“Is he? So much the better. I won’t 
have to be polite, then. I can enter into the 
minutise of the case without fear. I’m not 
afraid of his bark. Is he an ugly looking 
man, Harry ?”’ 

At this question the young fellow laughed 
outright. 

_ You failed to grasp the meaning I in- 
‘tended, Muriel. He is an eminently hand- 
some man, of princely appearance, but—he 
can be ogreish, if he chooses. A cold, stern 
man, whose eyes pierce you through and 
through.”’ 

* Well, I can be stern and cold too, if 
occasion ‘call for it. Don’t attempt to dis- 
courage me. You stay with Jane, and I’) 
go and beard the tiger in his jungle. I’ve 

- tamed tigers before. Good-by, Harry.” 

She flitted out of the house and vanished 

- down the street; and somehow, Harry Hor- 
ton got it into his head that it would be all 
right if he remained quietly at home and 
ministered to the wants of his sick wife. 

Away sped Muriel. The morning was so 
delightful that she thought it must have 
leaned over and embraced its sister in the 
tropics. A cloudless sky shone o’er her 
head; birds flew in and out of the trees as 
she passed, and warbled merry songs.’ She 
dreaded her errand, but believed it to be her 
duty to take Harry’s place for the day, pro- 
viding she could fill it. This she doubted, 
although she had expressed herself so con- 
fidently before her brother-in-law. She un- 


He regarded her 
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derstood her feeble sister thoroughly; she 
could not bear the slightest contradiction 
even when well; and now—— 

‘“‘Dear! dear! What if he prove formid- 
able, and laugh at me, and say Harry must 
come or lose his position? I’m afraid the 
poor fellow is in a sad strait. Jane is noth- 
ing but a hindrance tohim. Then, too, it 
drew heavily on his slender purse to liqui- 
date the funeral expenses of his sister. Oh, 
dear, I wish I were rich! I anticipated such 
a delightful time visiting Jane. No music- 
lessons to give—no work to do—nothing but 
to roam over the rugged hills, breathe the 
salubrious mountain air, and lie and rest 
under some wide-spreading forest-tree. I 
am so tired—so tired! Ah,’ in a tone of 
surprise, ** what a lovely place that is! The 
grounds are magnificent. How dearly I 
should like to own it! And this is where 
Mr. Hilton lives? Whatan enviable woman 
is his wife! How can I master courage to 
impart my errand?” 

Slowly up the terraced walk she went. 
Here and there on the velvety greensward 
gleamed beautiful figures in marble and 
bronze; near a picturesque jungle of tall and 
luxuriant ferns a fountain cast up its spray, 
and laved a water-nymph at its base; and a 
profusion of luminously tinted blossoms met 
the eye on every side. 

Muriel was enchanted. She longed to 
wander at will among the roses, with liberty 
to cull and inhale the sweetest, most fra- 
grant ones. Her heart throbbed tumultu- 
ously as she ascended the steps of the 
stately stone ‘structure. Timidly she rang 
the bell. 

‘*T would like to see Mr. Hilton,”’ she said 
to the man answering her ring. 

‘* He is out on the lawn, on yonder bench, 
reading. I will call him.” 

“No, do not take that trouble. I will 
seek him there.” 

Nervously she approached the quiet figure, 
which did not move, even when she stood 
so near that her hand might have touched 
his shoulder. He was deeply engaged in 


the news the sheet contained, whereon his 


glance rested. 

‘“* Am I addressing Mr. Hilton?” she in- 
terrogated calmly, her equanimity regained 
now that the decisive moment had arrived. 
- The sweet, refined voice fell upon the 
gentleman’s ear like a strain of ravishing 
music; he dropped his paper and arose to 
his feet, half tempted to believe he had 
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been dreaming. An attractive girl, whose 
lissome shape was dressed plainly in drab, 
whose brown eyes were fastened magneti- 
cally on his face, stood before him. 

“That is my name, young lady. Tell me 
what I can do for you.” 

Unconsciously he straightened up his tall, 
lithe figure, and Muriel was obliged to let 
her long lashes droop over and veil her eyes 
from view, fearing he might detect the ad- 
miration that burned in them at sight of 
him. A splendidly handsome man of forty, 
or thereabouts, with lair distingue. A 
blonde man, with tawny hair and beard, and 
grave blue eyes. He had a cold, haughty 
mouth; it looked as though scathing words 
might drop occasionally from it. 

‘“‘T came here, sir,”’ she began, finding her 
voice at last, ‘‘on an errand I do not relish 
in the least. I would shirk it if I conscien- 
tiously could.” 


“T have no wife,” he replied, coolly; “I 
am a widower. When living, Mrs. Hilton 
was always submissive, as all women should 
be; she never opposed her husband, as your 
sister invariably opposes hers. Tell him for 


me—and bear in mind I mean every syllable . 
I utter—that if he fail to make his appear- — 


ance in a half-hour’s time, I shall discharge 
him. You understand? Also inform him 
that it was a mean, selfish act to shirk his 
duty, and shift the burden from his shoul- 
ders to yours—to dispatch you on such a dis- 
tasteful errand.” 

He took out his watch, glanced at it, and 
with a slight bow was passing on, but Muriel 
intercepted his passage and resolutely 
brought him to a stand-still. 

“Sir, you are mistaken. I came of my 
‘own accord. Harry felt bad about it, but I 
persuaded him to let me have my way.” 

‘¢ You are bold to acknowledge as much, 


“Indeed?” his voice as cool, his manne? young lady. You had no right to interfere 


as unmoved as usual, betraying in nowise 
the surprise he felt. ‘ Proceed.” 

And she plunged into the matter as expe- 
ditiously as possible, without further circum- 
locution. 

“Mr. Horton, your gardener is unable to 
put in an appearance to-day on account of 
his wife’s health. She is very miserable.” 

“ Humph! she has been so ever since he 
entered my employ,” he broke forth, a trifle 
satirically. ‘‘ It is her normal state; there’s 
no danger of her dying. I cannot get along 
without him to-day; he must come or seek 
another place. I will put up no longer with 
his wife’s whims.” 

“You are speaking of my sister, sir,’’ 
— interpolated, hotly. ‘‘I tell you she 

is very ill—in an exceedingly precarious 
condition.’ 

“Can he prolong her life by humoring her 
continually as he does?” he jeered. ‘* Pro- 
voke her, arouse her to action, and she’ll be 
all the better for it.’’ 

“Do you speak from experience, sir? 
Are you in the habit of treating your own 
wife thus cavalierly?”’ she asked a bit sar- 
castically, feeling vexed at the man for dis- 
playing such an utter lack of feeling. 

At this outburst he scrutinized her more 
narrowly. What manner of girl was this 
who faced him so bravely? Evidently she 
did not consider him awe-inspiring, and had 
Ro notion of trying to propitiate even when 
Soliciting a favor, sister-in-law of his hired 
man though she were. 


in a matter not concerning yourself.” 
“There you err egregiously, sir; it con- 
cerns me materially. Am I adamant— 
stone? Can I see my sister suffer and make 
no endeavor to alleviate her suffering? I 


have a conscience if you have not. But,” 


drawing a long breath, ‘‘ I had partially for- 
gotten my errand. Sir, I offer my services 
in lieu of his. I will gather and arrange the 
flowers for the party this evening to the best 
of my ability. Will that be satisfactory?” 

A contemptuous smile shot athwart his 
lips and hid itself in his rippling, tawny 
beard. ‘“ Thanks, a neophyte would not do; 
I want an experienced hand, like your 
brother.” 

*“*My brother-in-law,” she corrected. 
“ And, sir, do not take it for granted that I 
ama novice. Stay! to convince you, grant 
me a few moments wherein to gather and 
form a bouquet. Test my skill.” 

There was something irresistibly convine- 
ing in her manner. Imperceptibly he began 
to thaw—to succumb; and he nodded his 
head affirmatively, as he said, ‘‘Go ahead. 
I give you carte blanche to make as sad havoc 
among my roses as you desire. 

A few minutes later she held up to his 
inspection a superb bouquet, 
shaped, the colors artistically blended. 

‘A miracle of loveliness—a galaxy of 
beauty,”’? he acknowledged, politely; “the 
colors harmonize so perfectly that the most 
fastidious taste could not be offended. I 
accept your offer, Miss Horton.” 
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“As there is no alternative? I under- 
stand, sir. But my name is not Horton; it 
is March. I am a sister to Harry’s wife.” 

** Ah! I beg pardon; I forgot. You are 
so full of life and vitality, embodying one’s 
idea of Spring so completely, that it seems 
impossible for you to be a sister to that 
lackadaisical wife of my gardener. I have 
no patience with a woman’s vagaries.” 

** If so, your countenance certainly belies 
you. You have the look of acold, unfeeling 
man; of one in whose make-up all sympathy 
and compassion were left out. I doubt 
whether you could give a correct definition 
to the word mercy,’’ Muriel retorted, sorely 
vexed at his thrust at her sister. 

Her outburst amused him notalittle. He 
admired a woman of vim, much as he pre- 
tended not to, and this girl—who did not be- 
long to his world—seemed to possess more 
than her share of it. Withal, she was so 
magnetic, and so wondrously lovely, with 
the faint pink in her cheeks, like that which 
tinges the petals of the apple-blossom, that 
her more closely than he was in the 


_ “I sorry you have formed such an 


' erroneous opinion of me, Miss March; you 


surely are prejudiced. I had no idea my 
education had been so sadly neglected. 
Really, the first time I enter my study I 


’ must turn over the leaves of my vocabulary 


and learn the meaning of that word. Pray, 
won’t you enlighten me as to its significa- 
tion?’ and there was such a quizzical look 
in his superb blue eyes that Muriel laughed 
in spite of herself. 

She answered composedly: ‘‘ I should pre- 
fer to have you hunt it up, in order that it 
may impress itself indelibly upon your 

emory. Now, if you will assign me my 
duties, I’ll begin operations without delay.” 

** And you’ll find plenty to do—more than 
you can manage properly, I’m afraid. I 
shall never forgive you if you fail to decorate 
the rooms as superbly as Harry has been 
wont to do.” 

_ “I shall try to acquit myself creditably for 
Harry’s sake. Were it not that you might 
yent your spleen upon him, I should not 
care greatly whether I incurred your resent- 
ment or not,” 
_. He bit his lip so savagely that a fleck of 
crimson appeared thereon. Muriel March 
had a stinging tongue. He overlooked her 
remark, however, and motioning to a young 
‘mao standing on the steps, said; “I'll turn 
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you over to my son. He will make you ac- 
quainted with your tasks for the day. He 
is handy, and must assist; otherwise your 
work might prove a failure. 
don’t place entire confidence in your powers 
to embellish a room handsomely. Most any 
lady can make a nosegay.” 

Forest Hilten drew near—a comely youth 
of nineteen, resembling his father no more 
than night resembles day. He was of me- 
dium stature, and dark as an Oriental. He 
put one in mind of a panther when he 
moved, so lithe and graceful was his figure. 

‘*Miss March, my son. Forest,” he 
paused, and his critical glance roved over 
her from head to foot, ‘‘ this lady decorates 
the rooms in Harry’s stead. I want them 
elaborately trimmed, and I want you to 
assist her all you can.” 

** Certainly, father,” anticipating much 


pleasure in being near so attractive a girl as. 
this one with the long-lashed eyes, and rose-. 


bud mouth, and patrician hand, whose voice 
was as musical as the babbling of a moun- 
tain streamlet. 

A few hours later, as she stood surveying 
the rifled rose-bushes on the lawn, prepara- 
tory to returning home, Forest, who was 
with her, plucked a beautiful rose, with 
heart of fire half-hidden in the greenery, 
and presented it to her. She blushed as she 
pinned it at her waist, and Forest had 
opened his lips to say something compli- 
mentary, when his father joined them, and 
in a few words commendably signified his 
appreciation of her work. Observing the 


red rose at her belt, he glanced appreben- 


sively in the direction of hisson. That wise 
young man encountered his father’s eyes 
without confusion. The elder’s suspicion 
was not allayed, aware of the imflammable 
material in his composition. 

“That is a lovely rose you wear, Miss 
March,’’ he said significantly; “it fairly 
glows with blushes.” 

“ Yes,” unconcernedly; but 1 am not 
partially fond of crimson roses.” 

‘You have a most singular taste, then,” 
taking note of the embarrassment of his son; 
“perhaps your choice is. white?” and 
searching the bushes till he found one to his 
satisfaction, courteously tendered her, 

*T was a half-unclosed blossom, with petals 
of purest white. With a low, “+1 thank 
you,” she fastened it at her belt by the side 
of its red sister, adding: ‘‘ Now, I’ll select 
the one that takes captive my fancy. 1 em 
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passionately fond of yellow roses—yellow is 
my favorite color. Ah, here’s a beauty,” 
and a straw-colored blossom, in a setting of 
glossy green leaves, was placed by the side 
of the red and the white. 

‘* Bah! you have the taste of a barbarian,” 
exclaimed the elder gentleman, “‘ to prefer 
yellow to white or red. It reminds me 
startlingly of Asphodel, and is typical of the 
grave. Throw it away.” 

But she only shook her head decidedly, 
and further parleying was suspended by an 
official-looking envelope being handed to 
Mr. Hilton by a boy who had just arrived 
from the telegraph office. 

“How vexatious!”” he muttered, as he 
gathered in the words of the telegram. 
“Madame La Rue, the songstress, is un- 
well, and cannot favor us with any music 
to-night. Why couldn’t she have sent word 
before? Next thing the orchestra will dis- 
appoint me! Miss March,’ a vein of sar- 
casm underlying and rippling through his 
tone, “‘ perhaps you can pilot us out of this 
predicament also?” 

“Undoubtedly, if I had the inclination. 
Iam a music-teacher. I play and sing.” 

“Of course; that is the answer of every 
school-girl. You sing ‘Sweet Violets,’ I 
suppose, in a mediocre voice, and execute 
the ‘Maiden’s Prayer’ on the piano in a 
spiritless manner. This Madame La Rue is 
@ professional singer, a celebrated prima- 
donna, who warbles like a nightingale, and I 
engaged her at a most exorbitant price to 
sing this evening.’’ 

“ve heard her,” smiled Muriel, ‘‘ and 
I’m not afraid to take her place. I’ve sung 
ai some of the most exclusive gatherings in 
New York City. As you were so kind as to 
let Harry off for the day, I’ll be the canta- 
trice to charm your auditors and exorcise 
the evil spirit. Again you distrust me. 
Lead the way to the parlor, and I'l] under- 
take to show you that I can render an oper- 
atic air, if with not the brilliancy and passion 
of a Patti, much better than the majority of 
singers on the stage.” 

With a doubtful air Mr. Hilton ushered 
Mariel into the parlor, and he and his son 
stood near as she seated herself at the piano, 
and with a little prelude, simple as it was 
Sweet, began a popular arietta of the day. 
‘The connoisseur’s misgivings were silenced 
forever. Such a magnificent voice he had 
Rever heard off the stage, and rarely ever on 
it, She sang as easily as the brooklet flows, 
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as delightfully as the nightingale pours forth 


its madrigal. 

‘¢ You should be proud of your voice, Miss. 
March,” he simply said, as she rose ftom 
the piano; “it is a gift from heaven. I will 
willingly pay you the price exacted by Mad- 
ame if you will favor us with a few songs 
this evening.” 

Her consent obtained, she hurried off to 
relate the good news to Harry and Jane. 

‘¢ Father, that is no ordinary girl,’”’ ven- 
tured Forest, after Muriel’s departure. 

‘*¢ Indeed, no, my son, she is an extraordi- 
nary girl,” Bayard Hilton replied; ‘‘ but,” 
caustically, ‘‘ there is no need of your falling 
in love with her. I have other views for. 
you.” 

‘*She is quite nice-looking, too, father,” 
continued the son. might say 

‘‘ That girls with more pretensions to good 


looks than she—girls who are undenialy 
handsome—would scarcely be noticed in her _ 


presence. Yes, yes, Forest, she is electrical 
—full of magnetism. Still, I say, you must, 
not love her.” 
‘She has a high-bred air””»—— 
‘Granted; but she is a sister-in-law of my 
gardener. We are unacquainted with her 
antecedents,”’ 


‘* And she has a ravishingly sweet voice,” 


interpolated Forest, unmindful of the frown 
on his father’s face. 

“ As sweet as the Sirens’ when Ulysses. 
listened to them and well-nigh lost his rea- 
son. Yes, yes, Forest, I admit all that, but 
—you heard what I said: don’t you fall in 
love with her,” he reiterated. 

In the solitude of his sanctum he won- 
dered whether he were not guilty of doing 
what he admonished his son not to do, 
“Am I a fool—a dolt?” he muttered, 
wrathfully. ‘‘ Can it be that the god Cupid. 
has pierced me with one of his arrows? 
Nonsense! at my age I shall not catch the 
fever which men designate love. I am 
forty, and she is no more than eighteen; a 
more suitable wife for the son than the 
father. Bah! she is my gardener’s sister-in- 
law! Shall I, the proudest man in Christen- 
dom, become her prey? I will strangle the 
warm feeling in my heart for her—uproot it 
ruthlessly, as one would a noxious weed.” 

Meanwhile, Muriel had reached the cot- 
tage and imparted the good tidings to its 
inmates. Then she did a strange thing for 
her. The red rose which the son had pre- 
sented to her, and the yellow one she gath- 
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éred herself, she laid on Jane’s pillow; but 
the white one given her by the father she 
took to her own room, tenderly caressed the 
petals with her fingers, and carefully placed 
it in a glass of water where her eye rested 
upon it as she pondered over the events of 
the day. 

“Ha, she laughed bitterly, told 
Harry I had tamed tigers before; but I did 
not expect to see such a fierce, handsome 


' tiger as the one I encountered this morning 


in the shape of Bayard Hilton.. His cub,” 
meaning Forest, “‘is very nice, but he—he 
is magnificent!’? Then, woman-like, she 
began to think of her toilet for the evening. 
‘*T must make myself presentable,” she 
murmured, ‘‘ though I go purposely to sing 
for the gratification of Bayard Hilton’s 
guests.” 

‘She had brought two or three pretty 
dresses with her, and as a matter of course 
she chose the prettiest. It was a dainty, 
cloud-like thing, shot through with roseate 


‘tints. It became her well. Her redundant 


brown hair was arranged in a simple, classi- 
cal style, and was it caprice, or something 
deeper, that caused her to place therein the 
sweet-breathed white rose given her by the 
man of forty? She was tempted to discard 
it more than once, but it rested there like a 
magnified snow-flake, as she found herself 


.at Prospect Hall—the name of Bayard Hil- 


ton’s country seat—in the midst of a brilliant 
gathering. 

*Twas a scene from the Arabian Nights, 
she thought, forced into existence by Alad- 
din’s Wonderful Lamp; but she was not 
utiused to such sights, having, as she 
asserted, often sung at musicales in New 
York city. The host was moving to and fro, 


_the most princely man in the party—tall, 


broad-shouldered and fair, and she admired 

, blonde men immensely. 

"he: son saw her sitting alone, interested 
in watching the moving mass of humanity 
about her, and came towards her. 

been waiting for you, Miss March,” 
he said, eagerly. ‘‘I want you to give me 
‘the first waltz.” 

She laughed, then, with charming frank- 
ness, made reply, ‘‘ I might safely promise 
you half a dozen of them, as there is likely 
to be a dearth of. partners for me. Nay, I 
must not dance at all. I am here to sing.” 

“ But you shall dance,’’ he emphatically 
rejoined, ‘‘ and as many times as you care to. 
1 am not selfish, and I shall bring to you the 


most eligible men in the room, and when 
they have looked upon your face, unless 
they be purblind and stupid to an unwar- 
rantable degree, they will thank me for my 
trouble. Isn’t that the white rose father 
gave you in your hair?’ he asked, auda- 
ciously, stretching out his hand as though to 
tear it from the shimmering tress of brown 
in which it nestled. 

it? Iam not sure,” she said coolly; 
“pale yellow roses show white in the gas- 
light, and I may have made a mistake and 
taken the wrong rose.” 

** Possibly,” in a dry tone, a red flush on 
his dark face, an angry glow in his Oriental 
eyes. ‘* En passant, what a lot of distin- 
guished-looking men are here this evening! 
Which style do you prefer, Miss March, 
brunette or blonde?” 

** Oh, blonde, decidedly,” in her most non- 


chalant tone, ‘‘ although,” archly, have 


met some dark men whom I admire.” 
‘But you prefer blondes ?”’ 
“T said so, I believe, And ationg the 


multitude of fair men I have seen, your - 


father surpasses them all—bears away the 
palm: He is kingly of mein, and Apollo 
could not have been handsomer.”’ 

‘He is a man old enough to be your 
father,”’ sneered the youth, ‘and he is as 
cold to women as an icicle. I gratuitously 
offer you this advice: Don’t fallin love with 
him.” 


A merry peal of laughter, sweet as silver 


bells, burst from her lips. 

‘*Oh, you are so funny, so ridiculous, Mr. 
Hilton. I have not the flower-like face of 
the beggar-maid to charm a King Cophetua, 
and,” with a little moue of derision, ‘I do 
not aspire to be your step-mother. Pray tell 
me,’’ prudently steering the conversational 
bark beyond the shoals of dispute, ‘* who 
that lady is—the one just entering the room. 
She is like an enchantress with her willowy 
figure and Eastern face.” 

is Sybil Landon, one of New York's 
most popular belles. Madam Rumor has it 
that she aspires to be my step-mother. f 
myself think she has a penchant in that di- 
rection, and that her angling will ultimately 
be crowned with success.” 

‘1 haven’t the least doubt. I’ve heard of 
her. She is an adept in the piscatorial line, 
and the honeyed smiles with which she beits 
her hook will soon cause the finest fish of 
the season to flounder heiplessly at her feet. 
I congratulate you on your prospective step- 
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mother,” and she swayed her fan as coquet- 
tishly as any Andalusian beauty. 

- Would Bayard Hilton permit himself to be 
caught and landed by this pretty angler? 
Pretty! She was surpassingly lovely, and 
moved with the grace of aqueen. She was 
richly dressed in claret-hued silk, with over- 
dress of black Spanish lace, looped up with 
crimson roses. She saw the blue eyes of the 
host fastened admiringly on her face.as he 
deferentially talked to her. 

A second later she discovered a new figure 
in the panorama-like scene before her—a 
figure that she had been looking for ever 
since Sybil Landon had brightened the room 
with her presence. It was a brother of hers 
—Hugh Landon. Even in that brilliant 
crowd, where ogling and flirting were going 
on, and the jubilant strains of music from a 
neighboring room penetrated to her ears, 
back to the dim Necropolis of Memory 

crowded her thoughts, and Hugh Landon 
took in them a most prominent place. A 
noble man she knew him to be. A yearago 
she had given music-lessons to a little niece 
of his; and he—he had asked her to be his 
wife, and when she had kindly but decidedly 
told him it could not be, had acted as though 
her reply had hurt him. 

Her musings were cut short by the voice 
of Bayard Hilton. 

“This is no spot in which to dream, Miss 
March. Send adrift your spiritual visitants 
and charm us sublunary mortals with a 

” 

He offered her his arm, and escorted her 
to the Grand Steinway in its niche of palms 
and roses, and without embarrassment, 
wholly at her ease, Muriel complied with 
the host’s request. 

Were you ever in a forest when the warm 
June rain pattered down and poured upon 
the young green leaves? Do you remember 
what a variety of sounds it produced, and 
not a discordant one among them? As 
weird and as musical as the patter of the 
June rain-drops upon the quivering leaves 
Were the sounds that emanated from the 
ivory keys as the white hands ran deftly, 
with all the grace of a buiterfly’s move- 
ments, over them. And then a hush fell 
over all present, as that rich voice, clear as 
& bird’s, soared aloft and filled the lofty 
apartment with supernal melody. Entranc- 
ingly it stole upon the senses. It was a 
Spanish lay she sang, sad and touching, 
which she herself had set tojmusic. — 


‘‘ What a superb voice!” exclaimed Miss 
Landon, as the last note died shudderingly 
into space. ‘Who owns it, Mr. Hilton? 
Have you taken captive a Siren—one of 
those uncanny creatures of the deep—and 
was it done purposely to lure to their doom 
the young men you’ve invited to your house 
this evening? Look at brother Hugh! He 
seems in a trance, and his eyes never 
swerve from that quiet figure at the instru- 
ment. Tell me who she is.” 

“Her name is Muriel March. A pretty 
name, isn’t it? There is a musical ripple 
about it that caught my fancy when I first 
heard it.” 

‘* Muriel March!” she cried in surprise. 
“That is the name of the music-teacher 
Hugh fell in love with. I am sorry he is 
here; she--she refused him. I thought him 
foolish at the time, but I had never heard 
her voice then. She ought to be a sorceress 
with such a voice. I can’t see her face. Is 
it as much handsomer as her voice is much 
sweeter than other women’s?” 

‘She is indisputably attractive, but Miss 
Landon has nothing to fear from her as far 
as beauty is concerned,” he lightly replied, 
all the while watching the absorbed look of 
her brother. 

Shortly after he missed from the room the 
two in whom he was interested. Why he 
should care he was at a loss to explain, but 
he felt that they were together, and anxious 
to know, he threaded his way through the 
crowd till be found them in the ball-room 
whirling round and round to the musie of a 
German waltz, his face perilously close to 
hers, a pink flush on her cheeks. 

An anathema escaped him. ‘She refused 
him, Sybil Landon said; well, if the offer be 
repeated, she will accept him.” 

When the music ceased, he walked up to 
the couple, who had seated themselves in a 
corner, and said, rather impetuously for 
him:— 

‘* Miss March, I want you to reserve the 
next waltz for me.” 

“T am not sure that I care to waltz 
again,” she answered coyly, woman-like real- 
izing that her words would torment him. 
** Won’t a cotillion do as well?” 

“No,” in his masterful way that all 
women liked, “a waltz or nothing. You 
must not refuse me.”’ 

The two men’s eyes met, and they knew 
they were rivals—that both loved the same 
woman. 
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“The last ray of hope is gone,”’ breathed 
Landon; ‘I am not able to fight this prince 
among men without being vanquished.” 

While Hilton, as full of despair as his 
rival, thought, ‘“‘ He is ten years younger 
than I. He is as picturesque-looking as 
Byron’s corsair, and no woman in her right 
senses would say no to him and yes to me.” 

When he had had his waltz he confessed 
himself madly in love with her. Yes, sneer 
as he might at love at first sight, she was his 
destiny. Her very touch thrilled him with 
delight. Did his touch similarly affect her? 
His eyes dwelt on the rose in her hair—his 
offering. 

_ “You wear my colors, Miss March,’ he 
said, in a voice whose gladness he could not 
disguise. 

‘¢ Your son drew my attention to it a while 
ago, sir. It is not easy to distinguish colors 
by gaslight. Does it look well in my hair?’’ 

** Your toilette would be incomplete with- 
out it, methinks. So you and Hugh Landon 
are old friends?” he questioned, as they 
stood watching the dancers, his heart flutter- 
ing within him like an imprisoned bird. 

‘* We have been acquainted some time. 
Yes, I may say we are friends. Did you 
ever see a more beautiful woman than his 
sister ?”’ 

** Not a more beautiful one, assuredly; she 
’ is perfect as a sculptor’s dream. I have met 
a more fascinating one, however.”’ 

She read the meaning of his words aright, 
but smiled incredulously. She felt relieved 
when he moved away, and was infinitely 
glad when she had sung her last song and 
was at liberty to leave. Would she tame 
the tiger after all? 

, That night in her dreams three men vis- 
- fted her, each one holding towards her a rose 
and each one petitioning for her hand. She 
waved aside without compunction the red 


and the yellow blossom, and rapturously ac- 


cepted the white, and he who gave it. her 
was the one whose rose she had worn;to the 


. The next afternoon, as she was minister- 
ing to the wants of the peevish invalid, Hugh 
Landon called. He was pale and agitated, 
and remained. but a short time. When he 
was leaving he took her hand, and said, with 
a wistfulness that grieved the girl, “‘ Muriel, 
is there no hope?” 

She shook her head, tear-drops glistening 
on her long lashes. ‘‘ I am sorry, Hugh, but 
there is no hope. You are my friend—my 
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brother, if you will— but I cannot accept you 
asalover. I do not love you in that way.” 

He wrung her hand. “ -by, Muriel. 
God bless you. I leave Prospect Hall to- 
night.” 


He was gone, and she had scarcely time to 


dry her eyes when a boy came up the walk, 
bearing in his hands two exquisite bouquets 
of roses—one of white and one of red. She 
knew instinctively from whom they came. 

‘*Ma’am,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ them ere white 
posies came from the old Hilton, and them 
ere red posies from the youngone. The old 
gent sez to me, sez he, ‘Give ’em to Miss 
March.’ And when I was comin’ out of the 
gate, his boy run after me and sez, ‘Jim, 
where you goin’?’ And when I told him, 
he handed me them red flowers and sez, 
‘Give ’em to the same lady.’ ”’ 

Muriel laughed. It was too ridiculous, 
the father and son both sending flowers to 
the same lady. Again she made a differ- 
ence. She tossed the red blossoms to Jane, 
and took the white ones to her room. 

As the fervid summer days passed, she 
met the Hiltons frequently. Prospect Hall 
was filled with guests, and among them the 
stately Sybil Landon reigned as queen, 
Would he succumb to her fascinations, and 
make her mistress of the Hall? Twice he 
had come to the cottage and taken Muriel to. 
ride; and his son had been almost a daily 
visitor. She treated him as she would have 
treated a boy, but he wouldn’t be discouraged. 

‘“*T am a year older than she,”’ he said 
his father, ‘‘ and I mean to marry her.” 

‘* Providing you obtain the consent, of the 


lady. Bah! Forest,’’ in his most contemp-_ 


tuous tone, “she can be nothing to you. 
You’ve been in love a dozen times already, 
and are nothing but a boy, as she evidently 
tries hard to convince you.” 

‘** Nevertheless, she shall have the pain or 
pleasure of refusing me,” he retorted reck- 


lessly, wrought up to the highest pitch of — 


excitement. ‘‘Are you willing to receive 
her as a daughter-in-law ?”’ 


The father’s face was paler, graver than — 


the young man ever remembered of seeing 
it, as he said, ‘‘ If she love you, I shall place 
no obstacle in the way of your union. Mu- 
riel March is a lady, and will make the man 
she loves happy.” 

So, with his father’s approval, Forest went 
to the cottage to seek Muriel and ask her to 
be his wife. His fate was the fate of Hugh 
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“T do not love you, Forest. You are 
nothing but a boy, and should wait years ere 
asking a woman to marry you.”’ 

am not a boy,” he cried. am older 
than you, and [ shall grow older with each 
passing day. Muriel March, I love you.” 

But Muriel turned a deaf ear to his pro- 
testations, and with a fainting heart the 
young man returned home. 

Bayard Hilton was impatiently pacing the 
greensward. ‘‘ Well, Forest?” he interrog- 
ated, noting the crestfallen countenance of 
his son. 

“It is as you predicted, sir. I failed—ig- 
nominiously failed! I am nothing but a 
boy!” 

“IT am sorry for your disappointment, 
Forest; but, as she was wise enough to per- 
ceive, you are much too young forher. She 
requires an older, steadier hand to guide her 
safely through life’s devious ways. My boy, 
I love Muriel March passionately, but if I 
thought your disappointment would not wear 
away, I should never ask her to be my wife, 
as I am going to do. It may be she will 
reject me,”’ he added uncomfortably. 

_ “ There is no danger toapprehend. I am 
certain you stood in the way of my success. 
Ob! how can I bear my pain, father?” 

“Tt will wear off with you, my son, this 
ion for her. Remember Allie Ray and 
ie Lynn.” 

*] am older now than I was when I made 
love to those two giggling girls. Muriel is 
not like them in the least.’’ 

“I fervently pray not. But bear up, For- 
est! You don’t want to marry a woman who 
has no affection for you. Forget her, and 
take the trip to California you’ve been con- 
templating so long. I am anxious to have 
you go.” 

The countenance of the young man did not 
brighten at this announcement, but the next 
day he expressed a desire for the trip, and 
took such pleasure in planning for it, that 
his father experienced no qualms of con- 
science in trying his fate with Muriel. He 
could bear the suspense no longer; to-mor- 
tow he would end it. He forgot his pride, 
forgot she was a sister to his gardener’s wife 
—remembered only that he loved her, that 
she was inexpressibly dear to him. 

He slept not a wink that night; he tossed. 
restlessly on his bed, longing for the dawn, 
yet dreading to have the first faint rays of 
light steal into. his window. The morning, 
foseate and sweet, was ushered in at last, 


and Bayard Hilton vowed that the sun should 
not set ere he had learned his fate. 

That day there was to be a fete-champetre 
in a belt of forest-land known as the Pine 
Banks, on an estate of his, ten miles distant 
from Hillsdale. They were to go, he and 
his guests, in a four-horse barge, and have a 
jolly time. Another barge, comprising the 
members of the country. gentry,—Muriel 
among them,—was to bear them company. 
An orchestra was to be in attendance, and 
quadrilles danced on a platform constructed 
under the tasseled plumes of the fragrant 
pines. Two o’clock found them there, none 
the worse for the jaunt in the hot sun. It 
was delightfully cool in the woods, and the 
resinous odor emitted from the evergreen 
trees, which strewed the ground with their 
multitudes of needles, greeted their olfacto- 
ries delightfully. 

A jolly time ensued. The orehestra fur- 
nished some enchanting music, a collation 
was prepared and partaken of, and then 
couples wandered hither and thither through 
the Rembrandtesque wood. Sybil Landon 
seemed to think that Bayard Hilton was her 
especial property, and she kept him at her 
side the major part of the afternoon. He 
could not tear himself away without being 
positively rude. She was lovely in a simple 
white dress, with clusters of daisies at her 
throat and waist, and clusters of daisies on 
the wide hat that shaded her flower-like face. 
She was manceuvering to bring him, as she 
rather forcibly expressed it, to the point; 
and the abstracted air of the gentleman, his 
inattentiom te the various topics she intro- 
duced, were annoying in the extreme to her. 

‘* He is in love with the girl who had the 
audacity to reject my brother,’ she thought 
spitefully, as his glance wandered ever and 
anon to the girl apparently enjoying herself 
in flinging scintillant nothings to the coterie 
of men gathered near, and picking the 
needles off a green-tasseled plume lying in 
her lap. 

‘* What is there about Muriel March to 
attract men ?” she asked naively of her dis- 
trait companion. ‘She has nothing to rec- 
ommend her but her voice, and that palls 
upon one and grows tiresome to listen to by 
frequemt repetition; and yet she manages to 
keep a young exquisites in cheerful 

twhat does her charm consist?” 

64 It. ‘would be difficult to explain. Her 
manner is charmingly naive, and she is mag- 
netic. Does her voice grow monotonous to 
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you? I never tire of hearing it. It is as 
delightful to listen to as the notes of a 
thrush, or the gurgling of a brooklet.” 

The glance of hate she leveled at Muriel 
he did not see. It was full of malignity. 
She realized that the fish she had angled for 
would never be caught by her—that it would 
never flounder at her feet as she so earnestly 
wished. As her brother loved hopelessly, 
80 loved she. 

Later, while a strolling gipsey, weird as a 
dweller of the Plutonian Realm, who ap- 
peared upon the scene as unexpectedly as 
though she had risen from the bowels of the 
earth, was telling fortunes in a sepulchral 
voice and filling her pocket with silver coins, 
Bayard saw Muriel steal away and lose her- 
self in a labyrinth of shade. As soon as 
possible he followed the path she had taken. 
On a moss-covered log, whose prostrate body 
stretched across a fissure like an overgrown 
leviathan, he found her. Her hat lay at her 
feet, and a gentle breeze was caressing the 
soft rings of hair straying over her forehead. 
She started to her feet, but he put out his 
hand and detained her. 

‘* Be seated, Muriel March. I have a story 
to tell you.” 

“A story ?”’ resuming her seat, her pulses 
quickening, her fingers idly beating a tattoo 
on the log. ‘I am as fond of stories now 
as when I was a child, especially if there be 
anything exciting about them. I do hope 
there is a ghost in this one. The supernat- 


_ ural adds greatly to any story.” 


Although she spoke so lightly she realized 
what was coming. This man she adored 
Was going to confess that he adored her. 
She hungered for the words, but she felt 


_ half afraid of this kingly man with his im- 


passioned blue eyes and haughty mouth, 
that she had likened unto a tiger. 

“Muriel,” he proceedéd, attempting to 
take the hand which dexterously evaded his, 
‘this is no new story to you. Indeed, it is 
a very old one to you, I’m afraid. It is the 
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one Hugh Landon repeated to you; the one 
my son was bold enough to tell you. I love 
you, Muriel March! What is my doom? 
Am I to be happy or miserable ?”’ 

“Do you care for me, then—really?” 
questioned the girl, adopting a more serious 
tone than the one she had used. “ Are you 
not in love with the queenly Sybil?” 

‘** No more than you are with her brother. 
Muriel, he is a noble man, and ten years 
younger than I am. You did not care for 
him. Do you care for me?” 

Her hand no longer evaded his. ‘I love 
you, Bayard Hilton; you are my king. But,” 
bravely regarding him, ‘‘1I shall be no sub- 
missive, spiritless woman, I warn you.” 

‘*T want a woman who has a will of her 
own—who can speak up for herself,” he 
retorted. 

** Yet you explicitly said ”»—— 

“Forget what I said,’ he interrupted, 
“and promise to be my wife. You shall 
have your own way at least half the time.” 

“T am a sister to your gardener’s wife, 
Bayard, and—don’t deny it—you are a super- 
cilious man.” 


“It would make no difference to me if — 


you were a beggar.”’ 

Then their talk grew warmer, more confi- 
dential; they were as happy, sitting on the 
log, as were ever Florizel and Perdita. 
When they returned, Sybil read in his eyes 
the truth; he had confessed his love and 
won for his wife the girl who had decorated 
his rooms for the party. Her fate was the 
fate of her brother—she loved one who had 
no affection for her. 

In October Bayard Hilton married Muriel 
March. The son came home from California 


to attend the wedding, completely cured of | 


his boyish passion. He now laughs heartily 
when he thinks of the time he made love to 
his step-mother. Muriel is a happy woman. 
The tiger she tamed without any effort is 
passionately fond of her. 


Rut A DAY may change a mortal’s life; 
j et A week, a month of sorrow 
Will never heal the wounds of strife 
Or make a bright to-morrow. 


—ARTHUR JAMESON. 
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R Bartlett! I fear he will not last 

long at this rate,’’ said Mr. Busby to 

a friend, as the two stood together in his 
doorway, looking after a man who was reel- 
ing down the street in a state of intoxication. 

“ Poor fellow!” added Mr. Busby’s friend, 
“he is greatly to be pited. No man ever 
had fairer prospects than he; but liquor is 
killing him.” 

The subject of this conversation was a 
man about thirty-five years old. He was 
dressed shabbily, and an old hat was drawn 
over his eyes, as he staggered down the 
street towards his home. That home was a 
plain, neat cottage, in the town of N-——, 
and had been secured, together with the 
furniture, to Mrs. Bartlett, by her father, 
who had given her the house and its con- 
tents as a bridal present. But for this, it 
would no doubt have gone, with the rest of 
Amos Bartlett’s property, to pay for liquor. 

It was a cold December day, but Bartlett, 
warmed by the fatal fire within him, did not 
feel it. He staggered home and to his cham- 
ber, where he fell upon the bed in a drunken 
stupor. i 

Amos Bartlett was the son of respectable 
parents. They had died when he was very 
young, and had left him to the care of a 
bachelor uncle, who raised him. Although 
deeply attached to Amos, and sincerely de- 
sirous of doing the best for him, Mr. Law- 
rence was the worst guardian that could have 
been chosen for him. He indulged the boy 
in every whim, and checked him in nothing; 
80 that in reality his kindness to Amos was 
worse than cruelty would have been. The 
young man grew up, spoiled and indulged, 
and utterly unacquainted with self-denial. 
He had just come of age, when his uncle 
died, leaving him sole heir to a very comfor- 
table property. With this, Amos began the 
practice of law, and being a young man of 
talent, soon made himeelf a fine reputation 
in N——. When he was twenty-five he 
married Ellen Brittan, the daughter of a 
Well-to-do farmer in the neighborhood. 
Ellen was not beautiful, but she had oe 
ties far more enduring and valuable 
wife. Her father had approved the mar- 
Tiage, and had settled upon her a handsome 
eottage, nicely furnished, in N——. He did 


this through no distrust of Amos, for he 
honestly believed that his daughter was do- 
ing very well in marrying the young lawyer, 
but in order to guard against misfortune in 
the future, if it should arise; and it was well 
that he did so. Six years passed away hap- 
pily enough, and then the destroyer of hu- 
man happiness began his work. Amos be- 
gan to show a fondness for liquor, and to 
absent himself from home to an extent that 
alarmed Ellen; but she said nothing about 
it, hoping that all would come well im the 
end. But instead of this, matters grew 
worse. Amos sank lower and lower; his 
habits became confirmed, and his property 
was wasted. In vain Ellen remonstrated 
and pleaded with him, in vain his friends 
talked to him and pointed out the conse- 
quences of his course. Nothing seemed to 
influence him. He appeared determined to 
keep on his mad career. At last, nothing 
remained to him, and Ellen alone had the 
house and furniture which had been settled 
on her by her father. Often they were with- 
out food, and but for the kindness of her 
neighbors, Ellen and her three little children 
must have suffered from hunger. 

Old Farmer Brittan had done what he 
could to help them, but finding that Amos 
grew worse instead of better, he determined 
to cease to support his family for him, which 
he regarded as encouraging him to keep 
on in his shameful course. He frequently 
told Ellen that if she would leave her hus- 
band and come back home with her children, 
he would take care of them. But she, with 
true womanly devotion, refused to leave 
Amos. She had taken him for misfortune 
as well as for happiness, and she felt it her 
duty to cling to him while there was the 
means of doing so. And in her heart, 
though she hardly dared to give it expression 
in words, she had a faint hope of saving her 
husband. 

On the day of. which I am now writing, 
Amos Bartlett, as I have said, staggered to 
his chamber, and throwing himself on the 
bed, fell into a drunken sleep. How long he 
lay ‘there he did not know, but when he 
awoke it was twilight. He. heard voices in 
the next room, and, us the door between the 


two apartments was open, he lay still and 
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listened. One of the speakers he recognized 
as his father-in-law, and the other as his 


wife. 

**T tell you, Ellen,” said Farmer Brittan, 
angrily, ‘‘ it is folly for you to cling to such 
a husband. He is not worthy of you.” 

‘But he is my husband, father,” said 
Mrs. Bartlett. 

** It’s bad enough for you that he is,’’ said 

father. ‘‘He did well enough for a 


‘while; but what has he done since then? 


He has reduced you almost to beggary, he 
has brought shame upon you; and now here 
you are with your little ones with nothing in 
the house to eat, and scarcely fire enough to 
keep you from freezing, in this bitter cold 
weather. What does your husband care for 
this? He’d sell the clothes = your back to 
buy liquor with.” 

“T know it is all true, father,” said Ellen, 
pleadingly, “‘ but don’t talk so. It hurts me 
very much to hear poor Amos spoken of so, 
even though he may deserve it all.” 

“Talking won’t mend him, child, so we 
may as well let him alone. But you must 
not stay here. Go back home with me. 
Your old place is ready for you, and there 
you and the little ones will be comfortable 
and happy.” 

father,” said Ellen, firmly, can- 
not go. Although Amos has done wrong, I 
love him too much to leave him. 1 could 
not be happy while enjoying the comforts 
you offer, as long‘as he is so wretched. If 
I desert him, who will there be to try to save 
him? No, father, I must stay here.” 

“You're a good girl, Ellen,’”’ said the old 
man, at length, “‘and you deserve a better 
husband. You shall not suffer. I may be 
encouraging Amos to continue his dissipa- 


- tion by supporting his family, but I cannot 


let you suffer. Good-by. Remember you 
have always a home when you wish to seek 
it.”” 

There was silence, and Amos heard the 
old man pass out. The now thoroughly 
sobered man lay still for a long time. Con- 
science was scourging him with fearful 
power. He felt that he was utterly un- 
worthy of such love, of such a wife. 
the first time for years he felt all the enor- 
mity of his conduct. Well might he tear his 
hair and groan with anguish; well might 

drops of agony stand upon his fore- 
head. How black, how hideous was the pic- 
ture of himself which conscience held up to 
his view! So deep, so powerful was his 


For 
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mental suffering that the very thought of 
the love his wife bore him was torture. 

Soon Ellen entered the room where he 
was lying. He could not bear to meet her 
then, and feigned sleep. She placed the 
covering carefully over him, and bending 
down, kissed him tenderly; then sinking on 
her knees by his side, she sobbed out a 
prayer for his reformation. Ah, how every 
word of that prayer burned into his heart! 
How vile, how despicable he felt! He could 
not bear to meet Ellen’s eye, and he was 
glad when she left him. There was no sleep 
for him that night. He lay awake through 
the long hours, thinking much, and suffering 
much more. When the day broke, he rose 
before his wife was awake and hastily ar- 
ranged his dress; then bending over her as 
she slept, he kissed her, and the first prayer 
that had passed his lips for years went up 
from his heart as he did so. 

During the day Ellen received a note from 
her husband, telling her that he had been 
compelled to leave N——, and that he would 


not return until Christmas, which was just — 


two weeks off. 

A few hours later than this, Amos Bart- 
lett sought out Farmer Brittan and had a 
long talk with him. When he concluded, 
there were tears in the old man’s eyes, and 
he wrung Amos’ hand cordially. — 


Amos Bartlett’s absence made very little 


difference in his home. Indeed, in spite of 
Ellen’s love for her husband, and the anxiety 
which she felt for him while away, it was a 
relief to her to be rid of the constant humili- 
ation and anguish of seeing him always in- 
toxicated. So the fortnight passed away, 
and Christmas, the day upon which Amos 
was to return, came at last. Ellen could not 
look forward with joy to his coming, for she 
thought it would be simply a mic. tuts of 
his old life and habits. ¢ 
On the previous day’ Pariier Brittan had 
provided Ellen with the means of preparing 
a first-rate dinner. He told her that he 
her mother meant to dine with her on 
Christmas day, and added, with a good-hu- 
mored smile which perplexed her, that he 
hoped Amos would be steady enough to be- 
have himself while they were there. Alas! 
how could she hope it! Nevertheless, she 
had made ready for them, and now was 
iting their arrival. 
bout noon the farmer’s big sleigh drew 
up before the door, and the old man and his 


wife alighted from it; but before they did so 
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Amos Bartlett sprang from the sleigh and 
hurried into the room where his wife was. 
She glanced up at him in astonishment. He 
had changed greatly since she saw him last. 
‘He was dressed neatly and with his old care, 
he was perfectly sober. 

have come back, Ellen,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly. ‘‘ Are you glad to see me?” 

There was something in his voice and 
manner that reminded her of the husband of 
her bridal days. 

**Yes, Amos, very glad. But what does 
it all mean?” 

“Tt means,” he said, trying to control his 
emotion, ‘“‘ that I have brought you a Christ- 
mas gift, as a reward for your goodness to me 
when I was so unworthy of you.” 


CANNIBALS. hese 

He placed in her hands a paper which she 
knew at once. It was a temperance pledge, 
and it bore her husband’s signature. 

** And you have signed this?” she asked. 

‘Yes, and have kept it for two weeks; 
and with God’s help I will continue to do so 
while I live.” 

Need I say that none of those assembled 
around the pleasant board that day had ever 
seen a happier Christmas ? 

Ellen Bartlett’s Christmas gift now hangs 
over the parlor mantel, and no article in all 
the handsome mansion of her husband, 
Judge Bartlett, is as highly valued as that 
plain strip of paper which brought so much 
happiness to all the household. 
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NARROW ESCAPE OF NEW BEDFORD WHALE-MEN FROM FIJI SAVAGES. 


OME fifteen years ago I was harpooner 
on a New Bedford whaler. We were 
out for a four years’ voyage, and had been 
fairly successful. We had just finished a 
season at the Chatham islands in the South 
Pacific, and were up among the Fiji islands 
after hump-back whales. Time hung heavily 
on our hands as whales were scarce, and we 
spent our time in making fancy articles, such 
as canes, cocoanut dippers, work boxes, etc., 
which we could sell in New Zealand at ex- 
orbitant rates, says a writer in the New York 
Recorder. 

One day the captain happened to want 
some cocoanut wood for canoes, so he or- 
dered a boat cleared away, and the second 
mate and five men jumped in and rowed to 
the nearest island to procure a young tree. 
Iwas among the number, and thought it a 
fine chance to stretch my legs ashore for a 
while. 

We took no arms, as these islands are 
Many of them uninhabited by man or beast, 
but we bitterly regretted this later on. 

The island was scarcely two miles away, 
and not a breath of air ruffled the surface of 
the blue waters as we sped along, A coral 
reef encircled the little island, and it was 
some time before we found a narrow open- 
ing, just wide enough to admit of our pass- 
ing through. Once inside, a pull of one 
hundred yards brought us to the white beach. 


The second mate and myself lit our pipes, 
and one of the men took the hatchet and 
felled the tree. It was soon cut up into 
pieces of the right length and placed in the 
boat, and then we sat down in a little grove 
of palm trees a short distance away and re- 
galed ourselves with the green cocoanuts, 

After we had eaten our fill we sauntered 
slowly back toward the boat. We were 
about half-way there when I happened to 
glance back over my shoulder. 

The next instant I gave a shout, for not 
twenty-five yards behind us were not less 
than twenty hideous looking Fiji warriors, 
running after us at full speed, carrying their 
huge war clubs and shields. Their bare feet 
made no noise in the sand, and had I not 


chanced to look back, they would have been 


upon us a moment later. 

Good God!’ cried the second mate, we 
are dead men sure! Run, boys, 

And we did run. ( 

If ever I thanked heaven for my six feet 
four of flesh and bone it was then, for my 
long legs sent me far ahead of my ship- 
mates, and I reached the boot first. 

The wood in the boat made her heavy, but 
my fright augmented my naturally great 
strength, and placing my shoulder against 
the bow, I succeeded in pushing her into the 
water just as my shipmates came eaning 
down the beach. 
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‘¢ Quick, or we’re lost!” I cried, as they 
splashed into the water and scrambled into 
the boat. 

But hurry as they might, the savages were 
close behind, and as the last man climbed 
aboard the foremost natives dashed into the 
water with fierce yells of triumph. 

I stood up to my knees in the water, hold- 
ing the boat for my companions, and as I 
turned to jump on board, a brawny Fiji 
sprang upon me with uplifted club. I 
dodged a blow which would have scattered 
my brains about, and as the huge clu b struck 
the water, I struck out straight from the 
shoulder, putting all my two hundred and 
fifty pounds into the effort. 

It caught the fellow under the ear, and he 
dropped like a dead man. 

The next instant I sprang into the boat 
and seized an oar. By this time the other 
sailors had got out their oars and attempted 
to row, but in their fright they were making 
poor work of it, and one man fell backward 
in the boat, nearly losing his oar overboard. 

As I raised the oar to push the boat away 
from the shore, two more savages rushed 
forward, brandishing their clubs, while a 
spear whistled within an inch of my head. 

Up went the huge war clubs in the air, 
and I made a desperate sweep with the 
heavy oar, striking one warrior in the neck 
and sending him staggering against his com- 
panion, who fell with him. 

“Pull for your lives!” I shouted, as I 
seated myself on the bow thwart and shipped 
my oar. 

* But we were not to escape so easily, for 
with a hoarse cry of rage the natives dashed 
into the water up to their armpits, and one 

the bew:of the boat with:both 
‘hands. 

Just then I saw a sharp hatchet lying at 
my feet in the boat, and I seized it without 
delay. It was the work of a instant to deal 
the savage a deadly blow, and he fell back 
into the water, his head cloven in two. 
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A fearful chorus of yells burst from the 
baffled Fijis as they saw us bend to the oars 
and shoot off beyond their reach, and then 
they scrambled ashore and ran swiftly into 
the bush. 

‘Thank the Lord, boys,” said the second 
mate; “that was a close call. e’re safe 
now unless they’ve got a canoe round that 
point.” 

But no canoe appeared, and we were be- 
ginning to breathe easier when suddenly we 
saw a large war canoe shoot round the point 
mentioned, manned by ony a score of naked 
Fijis. 


_ Not a word was spoken as we bent to our 


work. It was life or death for us now, and 
we made every stroke tell. We shot through 
the narrow opening in the reef some fifty 
yards ahead of our pursuers, and our hopes 
rose as we saw the old bark was standing 
toward us, bringing a light breeze with her. 

** Long and strong, boys!’’ said the mate, 
who stood up in the stern, with the long 
steering oar, as he glanced back at the canoe, 
**They’ve only got a couple of dozen of men 
and that craft is made for about fifty paddles. 
They ain’t gainin’ any now. ‘Bend her 
along!” 

How we did pull! The men were all used 
to the work, and the broad backs swayed 
back and forth in perfect unison. 
was dipped deep in the water, and the boat 
fairly jumped ahead every time the muscular 
arms straightened out. 


Inch by inch we begansto gain, uptil at ' 
last we were drawing near the bark. Then | 
with one accord our pursuers stopped pad- 


dling and united in a shout of disappointed 
rage, after which they turned about and 
paddled slowly back to land. 


It was not till afterward we learned the j 
probable cause of their attack. The cocom | 


nut tree is sacred in some of these islands,” 
and it is death to fell one, We hada 
escape. 


Every oar 
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WHAT A 


NIGHT MAY BRING FORTH. _ 


CHAPTER I. 


N hour’s hard riding sped me so rapidly 
on my way that I drew in the rein, 
fearing my horse’s strength would be ex- 
hausted before I reached my destination. 
The wind still blew wildly, and the rain fell 
in sheets; but I was amply protected by the 
water-proof suit in which I was encased. I 
suffered my panting steed to hang his weary 
head and pick his way through the mud and 
loose rolling stones washed up by the pelting 
torrents. I knew I was now near Mr. 
Thornbridge’s seat, and my thoughts began 
to dwell upon his sad fate in being cut off so 
suddenly in the prime of life. My imagina- 
tion was busy in searching out a cause for 
his persistency in sending for me to make 
his will, when death was so near that there 
was doubt if he could survive till 1 might 
reach him. 

Poor Frank Thornbridge! He was my 
friend in early boyhood, though six years 
my senior. He was my ideal of all that was 
noble and manly, and returned my adoration 
with a very sincere liking on his part. His 
friendship for me was not strong enough to 
survive the rupture of our daily intercourse, 
which took place when he unexpectedly suc- 
ceeded to the large inheritance of a grand- 
uucle, who, from mere hatred.to his near 
connections, selected this distant scion of 
his family as the recipient of his large un- 
entailed estate. 

While Frank was the only son of a poor 
Widow ie was a great favorite, and was 
Ramed but to be praised. But on this acces- 
sion to his worldly prosperity, more critical 
¢yés were cast upon him from the obscure 
ciréle in which he had been brought up. 
Strange rumors to be connected with my 
knight, sans reproche, reached my unwilling 
ears. I would not credit, would not listen 
tO these tales; but, alas! I had no power of 
disproving. Frank, on leaving us for his 
new home, had been overwhelming with his 
assirances that our friendship should live 
forever; no earthly difference in our stations 
should enter our hearts; he was to be my 
protector and defender; he would make my 
fortane, and we were to be living exemplifi- 


cations of David and Jonathan, Damon and 
Pythias, and all such shining lights. I have 
no doubt he was sincere at the time; he was 
only ignorant of himself and the world he 
was to enter. I never saw him again for 


‘six years. How could I then contradict any 


stories to his disadvantage? I could only 
still love him and trust in him. I went to 
study in an attorney’s office, and made my 
way solely by my own efforts. He happened 
to have business one day with Deadleigh, in 
whose office I was. He recognized me, met 
me with his old warmth, and said he should 
call to see me soon, I really expected him, 
but he never came. Since then I had seen 
him some half a dozen times; the last was 
about a month before. He seized my hand 
with enthusiasm. 

‘** How do you do, old boy? What are ag 
doing with yourself? Going to be judge, I 
suppose, or lord chancellor, perhaps. How’ 
is your wife? Lady Georgianna is going to 
eall upon her very soon. I want you to join 
our club; you are jolly company, I know.’” 

As he had made these remarks to me upom 
three or four occasions previously, I was not 
so much impressed as I might otherwise: 
have been. But the fascination of his man- 
ner still charmed me; my heart. always 
leaped to meet him. And now he was upon 
his death-bed. He had been thrown from 
his horse, and his back was broken. Was it 
a real love for me, latent for so many years, 
that prompted him to send for me at such a 
time ? or what could it be? It was a call I 
never could have refused*had I been at the 
end of the world. 

I was now at the entrance to Thornbridge 
Park. The porter who opened the tall irom 
gate said his master was still alive, but very 
near to death. I cantered briskly through 
the winding avenue, and soon reached the 
house, There were lights in every room, 
and there seemed much hurrying to and fro. 
I leaped from my horse, who was immedi- 
ately seized by a groom, with whom I also 
left my dripping outer garments, and entered 
the house, leaving the storm behind. I was 
shown into a breakfast-parlor, and a 
taken to Lady Georgianna that I had arrived. 
“Phe room in which I waited was dimly 
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lighted by a small lamp. I could only make 
out that it was simply furnished with, India 
matting and bamboo chairs. A few old- 
fashioned family portraits gloomily gazed at 
me from the walls as I sat there listening to 
the rain pattering loudly upon the trees just 
Outside of the open window. I expected 
momently to be summoned to my duty, but 
I was left alone unheeded. Minutes seem 

at such a time, and I was getting uneasy 
at the delay, when I fancied I heard a new 
sound mingling with that of the driving 
equinoctial storm. I listened intently, and 
was convinced it was in the room with me. 
It seemed like the occasional sob of one in 
distress. I was vow accustomed to the light, 
and peered carefully about to see if I were 
alone or not. I was not. In the extreme 
corner.of the room, crouching upon the floor, 
with her head resting on a chair, I saw a 
young girl. She was dressed in white, and 
her hair, which was very long and of a light 
flaxen color, hung in heavy waves over her 
shoulders, and lay upon the floor. Her arms 
were raised, and her hands clasped upon her 
head. Her whole appearance was of one 
bowed down by insupportable grief. I took 
astep nearer her to examine her more closely 


“@nd in so doing aroused her attention. She 


Started up with an impetuous movement, 
and hurried to me. 

“Are you Doctor H.?” she asked; and 
without waiting for a reply, she contiuved, 
* Why don’t you go up immediately ? Don’t 
stand loitering here while time is se pre- 
cious!” 

She was a strange looking child. Her 
eyes were large, deep-set, and burned with 
@ dark, steady glow; her skin marble white, 


_ without a tinge of color in her cheeks. Her 


features were small and regular as a statue 
of Venus, but the expression of her counte- 
nance was far different from that ever found 
upon any ancient marble. I never saw such 
an amount of soul upon any childish face. 
She could not have been more than sixteen, 
but her expression told that into those few 
years the experience of a lifetime had been 
concentrated. Pride, even scorn and firm 
endurance, were to be seen in the firm cut 
of her mouth and chin, while the eager, ap- 


pealing, soul-moving look of her eyes was 


more than my peb can describe. 
“I am not Doctor H.,” I said. 


“Who are you, then? What do you want 


heré at this time?” with the same impetu- 
osity. 
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“Are you Miss Thorobridge?” I asked, 
kuowing Frank had a daughter. 

*Yes—no—it is ho matter who I am, 
Why do you not answer me?” stamping her 
foot with vexation. 

‘““My name is Doak. I am the attorney 
who was sent for to draw up Mr. Thorn- 
bridge’s will.” 

heavens! and wasting these pre- 
cious moments here! They are trying to 
keep you away. They will not let him have 
his own way; but he shal!. Come with me, 
I will show you the room.”’ 

I felt some scruples at this; but ae I was 
hesitating, the servant entered and requested 
me to go up-stairs. 

“I will go, too,” said my young com- 
panion. 

' The servant replied steadily, “* My orders 
from Lady Georgianna were to admit Mr, 
Doak only.” 

An expression of agony passed over that 
beautiful young face. 

“Never again!”’ she uttered, in a low, 
sad voice, as she threw herself upon the floor 
in the same attitude in which I had first) 
observed her. 

With soft step, the man led the way to the 
room of death. I confess I was curious, and | 
though I dislike to question a servant, could 
not help remarking that Miss Thorn bridge 
felt her father’s tragic end deeply. q 

“Yes, sir. But that is not Miss Thorn-9 
bridge; it is Miss Helen Thornbridge, a dis-” 
tant cousin of my master.” — 

1 was now at the chamber door, and em 
tered the apartment at once, I shall never 
forget the painful scene I witnessed. Frank) 
was propped up in a sitting attitude upon a ~ 
small French bedstead. He had been 
through stages of intolerable agony, which 7 
had stamped their seal upon his face. In| 
one short day he had changed from a bloom. ~ 
ing, healthy man of thirty-five to the worn, 
wasted aspect of an octogenarian. He was” 
now without sensation below the waist, and 
could only move his head and arms, At his 
bedside sat his wife. She was calm and | 
self-restrained, though I could see that it 
was a powerful effort that kept herso. She | 
was a cold, proud woman, and her charae | 
teristics were plainly inherited by-her daugh 
ter, who stood at her side. She was looking 
upon her dying father with a calmness that 
seemed unnatural in one so young. A phie 
sician was in the room, the rector, and a& | 
old aunt of Frank’s, who had followed bil 
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better fortunes. A nurse and Frank’s man- 
servant were in an ante-room. Mr. Thorn- 
bridge met me with his old smile, which 
indeed would never leave him but with his 
last breath. 

dear Harry, my dear fellow,’ said 
he, as I took his hand, unable to speak my- 
self, “‘ I have sent for you to make my last 
will and testament. I have been intending 
to do this for many a year, and it was always 
my fancy that it should be your work. For 
many serious reasons [ still wished for you, 
and was sure I should live till you came. 
Heaven would not refuse me this last 
chance. Have you all the right papers with 
you, Harry?” 

I assured him I had. Lady Georgianna 
here interposed. 

**] wish, Mr. Thornbridge, 1 could induce 
you to omit this useless task. The law will 
dispose of your property as you wish it to be 
left; your servants and relatives you may 
safely trust to me. Oh, do not, I beg of 
you, waste your strength in this way!” 

Frank looked at his wife with a sad, steady 


** You little knew what you say. 1 havea 
task to perform—a reparation to make. My 
@onfession is humiliating, but it can no 
Ignger be withheld. You have been a faith- 
ful wife to me, but I have deceived you. 
Harry,”’ continued he, turning to me, * write 
quickly that I bequeath my property to my 
eo-heiresses, Helen Thornbridge and Clara 
Thornbridge, my daughters both by my first 
and second marriage.”’ 

There was an involuntary movement of 


surprise throughout the room. Lady Georg- 


janna started forward. 

“ Frank, you know not what you say. Mr. 
Doak, 1 forbid your making any such record. 
Mr. Thornbridge is evidently wandering.” 

1 knew better, and did not hesitate. to 
Write as rapidly as possible, for I saw that 
Frank’s strength was being exhausted rap- 
idly. 

“Call Helen,’’ said he, faintly. 

There was no need. She was lingering at 
the door, and immediately sprang in and 
was at her father’s bedside. She behaved 
admirably. She took his hand, kissed his 
cheek, and said:— 

“Thatisenough. Never mind the money, 
papa; spare your breath to bless me with, I 
fare for nothing else now I know this.”’ 
"My darling, my precious,”’ said he, pass- 
ing his hand over her hair, ‘‘ my best be- 


459 
loved through life, I must do you and your 
mother this act of justice, though it cost me 
my last breath.” 

‘¢ Ah, yes, my mother,” she murmured. 

Lady Georgianna had become, as it were, 
petrified at this most unexpected scene, 
She sat motionless in her chair, her eyes 
turned away, and her arms closely clasped 
round the waist of her daughter, who, on 
the contrary, with eold and steady gaze 
watched each new development. Mr. Thorn- 
bridge turned to me. 

‘* Harry, go to that desk and bring me that 
pocket-book within.” 

The key was in the lock, and I easily 
opened it and procured what he destred, 
He unclasped the book and took out some 
half dozen papers, which he gave to me. 

‘* Keep those. They are the proofs of my 
first marriage and of Helen’s birth,” 

He then opened another paper, from which 
he drew a long lock of hair. It streamed 
from his hand in undulating waves, and as 
he held it up, flashed and glanced in the 
light, an exact counterpart of that which 
fell about the face of the beautiful girl 
beside him. 

‘*My Nellie’s last gift,” said he, with a 
long sigh. ‘‘ Nellie Ford,” repeated he, 
dweiling upon the name. 

I knew it well. She was the beauty of 
our circle, the worshipped of many—the only 
one that my boyish fancy thought worthy of 
Frank Thornobridge. I knew he loved her; 
I knew he left her. And, alas! I had heard 
the fair fame of both assailed in connection 
with the unhappy affair. 

‘*Harry Doak,’ said Frank, evidently 
speaking with effort, ‘‘ you knew and loved 
Nellie Ford. I was sure you would defend 
her child. J wish you to be executor to my, 
will, and promise me that you will see jue 
tice done to my child. Keep that pocket- 
book and use the contents as may be neces- 
sary for that purpose. And, O Harry,” con- 
tinued he, looking at me with an imploring 
and fading eye, ‘‘ judge me not anes say 
you will not.” 

I took his hand. v 

‘* You know I love you, Frank.” 

he repeated, ‘*but hurry, my 
friend; is it all ready to sign?” 

Lady Georgianna started at this. 

“*I forbid it!” she cried. “1 will not 
tamely sit and see the rights of my/ehild 
invaded in this way. Helen is the child of 
shame, as 1 have known but too well these) 
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long years. The pitiful story that she was 
the daughter of your cousin never deceived 
me for an instant. It is enough that I have 
borne to see her under my roof and preferred 
to Clara. It is enough that I have been ex- 
posed to her insolence without protection 
from my husbaud. I will not tamely submit 
to seeing her usurp the lost moments of the 
father of my child aud step into the position 
of Clara as heiress of Thornbridge.” 

Frank looked at her with a strange, pity- 
ing expression which was unintelligible to 
me then. His eyes next wandered to Helen, 
who was sitting on the bed with his hand in 
hers. She met his look with a smile of hap- 
piness, which was faintly reflected upon his 
face. Without removing his eyes from his 
daughter, he said:— 

Give me the pen quickly.” 

I did so, but he was unable to grasp it. 

“Too late, too late!’ he muttered. 

No, no, papa,’”’ exclaimed Helen, is 
all right; I am your daughter, you are my 
father—nothing can ever change that. I 
have happiness to last me ‘myj lifetime. 
Papa, look at me; see how gladI am. You 
know I always loved you so much. Now I 
know why. Papa, you must smile on me 
once more.”’ 

He fastened an earnest gaze onjher. 

“Nellie, do you forgive me? I always 
loved you. I loved you in my youth, I love 
you now. Nellie, I want a lock of your hair. 
I shall keep it always. Wheretis the child? 
I never will forsake it, I promise. Nellie, 
do you love me?” gasped he, with failing 
breath. ‘‘I fear you do not, cannot, but if 
you do, say so. Do not look so proud, but 

_ kiss me, and say you love me.” 

“His eyes were glowing withjapproaching 
Meath, but still they yearned towards Helen, 
"who was trembling with the solemnity of the 
= oecasion. She saw he had last thought of 

her and merged her in the first Nellie. She 
'* elt thatthe happiness of his last moment 
lay with her, and she bent forward and 
kissed him, saying:— 
**T love you now and always.”’ 
An ineffable smile of peace lay upon his 
face, and he drew his last breath without 


removing his gaze from her. 


CHAPTER II. 


next morning, about eleven o’clock, 
I requested an interview with Lady 
Georgianna. I was refused, as ISexpected, 
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but a few lines which I hastily wrote upon a 
slip of paper and sent her caused her to 
revoke her decision, which I also expected. 
I was informed that her ladyship would meet. 


me in the library, into which I was immedi- 


ately shown. It wasa lofty apartment, long 
and narrow, lighted at one end by a low 
arched window. Rows of bookcases, sur- 
mounted here and there by a@ pallid row of 
marble busts, gave a gloomy aspect to the 
room, already too inadequately lighted. 
Tables covered with dark morocco were 
scattered about, and the only things to give 
warmth or comfort were the large crimson 
easy-chairs and the rich Persian carpet, in 
which were blended every soft and pleasing 
color that the eye could desire. I took my 
station at the extreme end, with my back 
to the window, and placed a chair where I 
wished Lady Georgiana would sit. I must 
confess I awaited with some agitation this 
interview with Frank’s new-made widow. 


I had spent the night in examining the con- 
tents of the pocket-book placed in my hand © 


by my dying friend. It consisted principally 
of letters which had passed between him: 


and Nellie. It was a sad story, and could be | 
told in a few words. They loved in their 
early days, and they were betrothed at thei 
time of Frank’s sudden accession of fortune, | 


Without losing his love for her, he appears 
to have hesitated before marrying. He was 
sensitive with regard to his own fitness for 
filling so elevated a position, and still more) 
so concerning her. The idea of it being in 
the power of any one to sneer at his Nelli¢ 
was intolerable. He wished a private max 
riage and a residence upon the continent, 
where his wife could Jearn all the artificial 
graces that would fit her to play her part ifm 
the fashionable world. 
Helen Ford was too proud to feel easy it 
this position, but she had consented, because 
she loved him. Their marrirge was kept 8¢ 
quiet that their former friends f she 
had been deceived, and shook their heads 
when speaking of her. His newly-aequired 
well-wishers that sprang up about him ip 
such numbers, never heard of ier. One of 
the evils connected with this state of affairs, 
was that they were frequently afid for long 
intervals separated. It was: absolutely nee 
essary at first for Frank to be at his estatg) 
While there he was drawn into a successiga# 
of engagements which it would have require! 
more than his strength of mind to resith 
His visits to her grew short and far between 
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and at last he became acquainted with Lady 
Georgiannva Howard. Her evident prefer- 
ence for him was so pleasing to his vanity 
that he was unable to forbear indulging him- 
self in the gratification it afforded him. 
Blinding himself to the perils of his posi- 
tion, he was led on from step to step, until 
he found himself committed. 

He did not love her, but she loved him— 
she, the high-born, cold and haughty woman. 
He was fairly alarmed at his position; he had 
gone too far to recede, but how could he go 
on? No wonder that his letters to Nellie 
were short and peevish. She was at this 
time urging the disclosure of their marriage, 
but his cold and abrupt refusal cut her to the 
heart. She ceased writing, and a few months 
after a letter to him from her attendant an- 
nounced the birth of a daughter and her 
death. She was in Italy atthetime. A few 
trembling words written the day before, and 
a lock of her hair, were all that were left to 
him of his first love. His first feeling was, 
strange to say, of sudden relief. He was 
always under the influence of those who im- 
mediately surrounded him. If he had been 
with Nellie he would have been agonized 
with grief, but he was then in daily inter- 
course with Lady Georgianna, drawn on by 
every lure that a proud yet loving woman 
could exert, his vanity flattered, his pride 
soothed, yet inextricably fettered and kept 
from advancing. Now he could go at once 
to Lady Georgianna, now he could answer 
the questioning looks of her family, who 
were beginning to feel that he was trifling 
with the too-evidently infatuated girl. He 
was immediately, almost eagerly, accepted 
by Lady Georgianna, who was beginning to 
feel that heart-sickness which hope deferred 
will always bring. Her brother, Lord Cov- 
erton, was to be married in a week, and it 
Was arranged that the two weddings were to 
take place together. Frank did not desire 
but could not oppose this haste. 

The morning after his wedding day a letter 
was handed to him postmarked Italy. He 
Tead it privately, and no one ever knew its 
ontents. But the watchful eyes of his wife 
discovered that no ordinary letter of business 
or friendship could produce the effect that 
followed. For two weeks he lingered in 
London, postponing their’ wedding tour in 
defiance of alletiquette. He finally received 
another letter in similar handwriting, and 
‘the frightful headache of which he had been 
complaining, and which caused him to look 
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so ghastly*pale, seemed to leave him. Ing 
sudden accession of spirits, he left En r 
with his wife and traveled far and wide for 
two years. Every land and every clitie were 
visited but Italy. No persuasion on the part 
of his wife could induce him. She remem- 
bered the Italian postmark to those letters 
which had disturbed him so, and laid away 
these facts in her heart, where all was buried 
deeply, but not forgotten. Not forgotten, 
but still fresh, when, ten years after, Frank 
brought home one day a little girl—a distant 
cousin, he said—who, though of fair English 
blood, could speak nothing but Italian. This 
little girl was not likely to be happy in the 
house of Lady Georgianna. She was a child 
of no ordinary character, as I had discovered 
during a long interview which preceded the 
one I desired with Lady Georgianna. Her 
heart opened to me asa friend of her mother 
as it had never done before. It was a sor- 
rowful tale, useless to repeat; but though 
she might well have faults of temper under 
such trials, there was no meanness in her 
soul, which was full of generous solicitude 
for those who might suffer from her restora- 
tion to her natural rights. 

Meanwhile, I began to be impatient, as 
time passed without bringing Lady Georgi- 
anna. An hour went by, and at last the 
door opened, und she slowly advanced into 
the room. She was dressed in black ‘silk 
and draped in a large white cashmere shawl, 
Her hollow eyes told of a sleepless night, 
and her face was agitated with other emo- 
tions as well as grief for the departed. She 
took the chair which with studied eareless- 
ness I had placed in her way, and leaning 
her face on her hand, she looked at me and 
said inquiringly:— 

Well?” 

I hesitated before replying. Though per- 
fectly firm in my own mind as to what I 
should require, I felt that it needed all my 
nerve to carry me through the interview, 
She waited, and then coldly remarked:— 

‘‘] have granted your very extraordivary 
request for an interview at this time. Say 
quickly what you desire, and then go.” 

“‘Lady Georgianna,” I commenced stead- 
ily, ‘* the length of this interview will depend 
upon yourself alone; my words will necessa- 
rily be few. I appear before you as the ex- 
ecutor of your husband’s will.” 

‘““My husband left no will,” she said, 
calmly; ‘‘ you very well know that that 
paper was not signed.” 
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“It is true. Legally speaking, he left no 
will. But it is undeniable that he very 


plainly expressed his last wishes, and upon 
‘me they are as binding as if sanctioned by 
courts of law. _He has lefi his daughter to 
my guardianship. I have determined to 
protect her.”’ 

‘Clara has me,” returned she, looking at 
me with her proud determined eyes; ‘‘ she 
will not need your assistance.” 

‘*It is of no use, Lady Georgianna, to 
attempt to ignore the rights of Helen Thorn- 
bridge. Though the will is unfortunately 
null and void, we have in our possession 

_ documents that fully prove her to be co- 
heiress with Miss Clara Thornbridge.”’ 

**T shall resist,’’ said Lady Georgianna, 
with the same unmoved, hard look in her 
hollow eyes. ‘‘I will contest till the last 
penny of the property is spent, that my 
daughter is the sole child of my husband.” 

“I have a proposal from Miss Thorn- 
bridge, which it would be well for you to 
listen to. She cares little for the property, 
and very much forthe name. She will agree 
to forego all claim upon the estate, if you 
will acknowledge her birth, and award her a 
small annuity for her support.” 

‘* Never, never!”? And her eyes glowed 
with fierce spirit. ‘‘ Do you think it is the 
money I care about—the earthly dross ? 
No; it is the possession of my husband’s 
love and confidence. That nameless girl] has 
stood between me and him for years. She 
took him from me in life—in death he shall 
be mine alone. I will acknowledge no right 
in her to his name, his love, or his inheri- 
tance. It would be a curse upon me, to 
receive upon her sufferance.”’ 

L could not help pitying her from the 
bottom of my heart. 

How you hate that child!’’ I involun- 
tarily exclaimed. 

* {I do, I dol” she affirmed. ‘She has 
deprived me of all happiness. I detest the 
sight of her, or the mention of her name. 
The idea of admitting her upon an equal 
footing with my daughter is intolerable.” 

* And yet she does not hate you. She is 
yearning with pity for your unfortunate 
position.” 

'. Lady Georgianna seemed to think this be- 
neath contempt. 

have inmade your proposal—it has 
‘been declined. I presume this interview 
May now end. My Gecision is irrevocable.” 

“Stay; I must have one more word. I 
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must request you to look at these letters, 
which have a bearing upon the case which 
may cause you to reconsider the matter.”’ 

I took the papers in my hand, but hesi- 
tated ere giving them to her. Something in 
my expression, probably, arrested her atten- 
tion, for the disdainful, chilling look in her 
eye changed for one more in union with the 
true nature of her position. 

** Let me see them,’’ she said, with some- 
thing of interest. 

I did so, but I confess I trembled. They 
were short, and evidently written by a person 
of limited education. The first was dated 
May 18th, 187-, and referred to another one 
previously written, in which the death of 
Frank’s wife was announced. This proved 
to be premature, a deep swoon having been 
mistaken by the inexperience of her nurse, 
who refused to call in a foreign physician, 
for death. She stated that her mistress had 
partially revived, though still insensible to 
all around. 

‘The other one, which bore the date May 
29th, announced the death and_ burial of the 
unfortunate young wife of Frank Thorn- 
bridge. She died on the 26th, having but @ 
few moments’ consciousness just before she 
breated her last. She expressed her fears 


lest Frank should disown her child, and ber — 


sought her nurse to be faithful toit. She 
was so, as I may add here, and in her charge 


little Helen remained to her death, which ~ 


took place ten years after. 
Lady Georgianna looked at me, 


‘*T see nothing of interest in these. They ‘ 


probably concern the mother of Helen. . I~ 


think I may be excused for saying I consider 
it an impertinence to show it to me.” 

‘* Lady Georgianna, you do not perceive 
my purpose. I must explain, painful as it is. 


This tells the date of the death of Frank 7 
I assure you there ~ 


Thornbridge’s first wife. 
is every necessary document to prove that 
marriage. Helen Thornbridge died on the 
26th of May; now allow me to ask the date 
of your marriage ? 

She started and looked at me as if her eyes 
would pierce me through, but spoke not, 

“Tt was, if I mistake not, the 24th # 
May 9” 

“True, true! ”’ 

‘“*Two days before the death of his first 
wife,”’ 

She looked stunned. She sank back im 
her chair and pressed her bands to her eg 
as if to shut out the idea. 
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“Horrible!”? she muttered. “I can’t 
understand it.”” Then starting up, ‘* Do 
explain—there must be some mistake—you 
are trying to frighten me into compliance 
with your wishes. You will not sacceed—I 
am not to be deceived.” 

I made no reply, but I think my silence 
was more eloquent than words. She again 
sank back into her chair, and her face settled 
into a stony expression, fearful to see. 

‘A wife—and no wife; a deceived, dis- 
graced woman; my child illegitimate! Is 
there a God in heaven, that I have to endure 
this? My poor, poor Clara!” 

“ Lady Georgianna, perhaps you can now 
understand the cruelty of your resolution 
with regard to Helen. I can assure you that 
her mother was as high-spirited a woman as 
yourself, and would have felt disgrace as 
much. Her child inherits her pride. I told 
you that Helen was willing to pay the price 
of her whole estate forhergoodname. You 
seornfully refused this precious boon, Had 
you accepted this offer, [ never would have 
told you this sad fact in connection with your 
marriage. But her rights I will maintain at 
apy price. For her father and her mother’s 
Sake, she is dear tome. You now see things 
as they really are. Helen is the sole heiress 
of her father’s name and property—your 
¢laims are nought.” 

TI see it,” returned she, in low, broken 
tones, while her eyes were fixed upon va- 
cancy. ‘‘Now is her time to triumph. 
Bring her in, that she may pour upon my 
devoted head all the scorn that has been 
Secretly gathering in her soul these many 
years. Her triumph is now complete, and I 
bow before it.” 

“Oh, if you could but understand Helen’s 
teal soul! You have been regarding her 
through a mist of prejudice and aversion. 
She is not triumphing over you, not for an 
instant; she is moved to the very depths 
with pity.”’ 

“ Pity!’’ repeated she. ‘‘ I am low indeed 
to be the object of Helen Thornbridge’s 
pity. But it is well; I can bear that, too.” 
.“ Nay, Lady Georgiana, you will have 
little to bear if you will .but listen’ to reason. 
I have a second proposition to make, now 
you have rejected the first. This letter, 
containing the date of her mother’s death, is 
probably the only proof of that event which 
isin England. Helen proposes that this be 
destroyed, and your position remain as it has 


Slways been, the honored wife of Frank 


Thorobridge—now, alas, his widow! She 
loves the memory of her father; she does 
not wish that the shadow of a stain should 
rest upon it. She loves you as his wife; she 
loves her sister. She only longs to be re- 
ceived by you according to her true position 
in the family, and all that is painful to you 
shall be as if it never had been,” 

She started forward, a gleam of hope light- 
ing her eyes. 

‘* Will she do this? Is she able to forego 
all triumph over her enemy in this way? 
May I retain the right to hold my head erect 
in the world? She is indeed generous; she 
has a noble heart. She is the true child of 
Frank Thornbridge. She might have sent 
me into the same disgraceful position into 
which I would have thrust her. She is in- 
deed heaping coals of fireon my head. [am 
unworthy to meet her; I cannot accept; this 
position is too humiliating.” 

Her head sank down upon the arm of her 
chair. She seemed melted to the heart’s 
core. I rose and opened a door which led 
into a little ante-room where Helen was 
seated. Ina few words I told her what had 
transpired. She listened with an agitated 
countenance, and then sprang forward and 
knelt by the chair of Lady Georgianna. 

‘¢ May I not call you mamma?” whispered 
she. 

‘¢T am unworthy,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘O mamma, [ cannot hearthat! You did 
not know me really; that is the reason you 
did not love me. But now let us all love one 
another for poor papa’s sake—we all loved 
him. What would money be to me without 
a friend? Oh, I should be rich indeed to 
have a mother and a sister!” ; 

Lady Georgianna raised her head. 

‘* If you will accept us, Helen, we will try 
to deserve your love.” 

Mamma, mamma,” cried Helen, flinging 
herself into Lady Georgianna’s arms, “ now 
I shall indeed be happy.” 

Her embrace was ardently returned, and I 
felt that my mediation was at last success- 
ful. I was Helen’s guardian jointly with 
Lady Georgianna during the rest of her 
minority, and I never saw her ladyship fuil 
one instant in the love and reverence with 
which she held her step-daughter. The too, 
solid crust of pride and intolerance which 


overlaid her really noble heart was thors” 


oughly dissolved by the warm and generous 
impulses of the magnanimous child. 
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“OLD IRONSIDES.” 
THE OLD WAR SHIP CONSTITUTION. 


HE United States frigate Constitution, 
in point of antiquity, together with her 
magnificent record of triumphs, has won for 
herself in the hearts of the American people 
&% reputation and love so strongly centered 
that subsequent rivals for popular favor, no 
‘ matter how brilliant or deserving, cannot 
hope to supplant ‘‘Old Ironsides”’ in her 
lofty niche of fame. The Constitution was 
built at Boston in Ballard & Hart’s yard, 
which was located near what is now Consti- 
tution Wharf, and the frigate was launched 
Saturday, October 21,1797. Captain James 
Sever stood on the heel of the bowsprit pro- 
vided with a bottle of choice old Madeira 
that had been donated from the well-stocked 
cellar of Hon. Thomas Russell, a prominent 
Boston merchant. At half-past twelve the 
frigate glided into the water and was brought 
up on her starboard anchor. The frigate 
drew fourteen feet forward and eighteen 
feet aft. 
Samuel] Nicholson was her first com- 
mander. The frigate first moved under sail 
July 2, 1798, and fired a federal salute in 
compliment to Boston. Commodore Talbot 
relieved Nicholson in command, but it was 
mot until Preble assumed charge that the 
frigate’s career became noted. ‘Old Iron- 
sides”? had been thoroughly re-fitted, and 
Preble, with justifiable pride, displayed his 
broad pennant from her lofty maintruck. It 
was in the vicinity of the Straits of Gibraltar 
that a stranger was made out in the night, 
her rig and general appearance being that of 
a man-of-war. Commodore Preble at once 
cleared his ship for action, and taking the 
trumpet from the hand of the executive 
officer, hailed, but received noreply. Again 
did the commodore’s voice ring out sharp 
‘and menacing, but not a word was vouch- 
gsafed in return. The third time Preble’s 
‘patience was exhausted, and he intimated 
that a shot would perhaps loosen the stran- 
‘ger’s powers of speech. In an instant there 
‘came from the deck of the hitherto sileut 
‘ship a voice in good English: “‘ If you give 
‘me a shot I’!] return a broadside.” Preble 
‘replied: ‘‘ This is the United States frigate 
Constitution, fourty-four, Edward Preble, 
Commodore. What ship is that? I am 


hailing for the last time.” ‘This is his 
Britannic Majesty’s ship Donegal, a razee of 
sixty guns.’ The statement was doubted, 
and Preble, in unmistakable language, told 
the stranger so, but before further complica- 
tions arose, a boat came alongside with the 
compliments of the commander of the Maid- 
stone, thirty-six, and without further inter- 
course the vessels proceeded on their way. 
It afterwards transpired that the American 
frigate had come upon the Maidstone un- 
awares, and the failure to answer the hail 
had been a ruse to gain time to clear decks 
for action. 

‘“*Old Ironsides”’ fired her first shotted 
broadside on the 3d of August, 1804, before 
the batteries of Tripoli. The frigate kept 
ranging along the rocks and batteries, often 
as near as within two cables’ lengths of the 
shore. One shot from a Turkish battery 
came within a hair’s breadth of inflicting 
disaster upon the fortunes of the squadron. 
As Ironsides was wearing, a round 
shot entered one of the stern posts. 


injury beyond wounding a marine. 


cruise anchored at Spithead. Mr. Russell, 
the American Charge d’Affaires, was on 
board, and Hull accompanied him to Lon- 
don for a short visit. No offers of civility 
were received from the British officers. 
Some circumstances occurred which at one 
time threatened serious difficulties for the 
frigate. Late one night a boat came from 
an English frigate that was lying close by, 
whose officer on being shown to the first 
lieutenant, in the absence of Hull, presented 
the compliments of the captain of the Ha 


vannah, with the information that a deserter | 


from ‘ Old Ironsides ” had just reached the 
ship under his command. Thanks were re 
turned for the courtesy, with an intimation 
that the man would be sent for in the morn- 
ing. When this was done an objection was 
interposed on the plea that the deserter could 
not be delivered without an order from the 
Admiral. The second lieutenant of the 


Preble 
was standing in close proximity to the port” 
sill as the projectile entered, grazing his © 
boot, striking the carriage of a gun, throw- © 
ing a mass of splinters around, inflicting no~ 
In 1811 
Captain Hull had command, and during a” 
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“OLD IRONSIDES.” 


Constitution was at once dispatched to the 
flagship, but was informed that the admiral 
was on shore. 

Lieutenant Morris now resolved to make a 
personal demand, and at once waited upon 
the admiral, Sir er Curtis, who inquired 
whether British deserters under like cir- 
cumstances would be given up. Morris 
stated that Captain Hull would be goveraed 
by a spirit of fairness, and would agree to 
any arrangement mutually advantageous. 
The admiral then said that the man had 
claimed British protection as a British sub- 
ject, and under the circumstances he was 
bound to retain him. He admitted that he 
hae no further evidence beyond the man’s 
own assertion. Morris could only file a for- 
mal demand and take his leave. Anxious 
to prevent further desertion, extra sentries 
were posted. About midnight Morris was 
awakened by the discharge of a musket and 
the cries of a man in the weter. He was 
picked up and brought on board. He had 
deserted from the English man-of-war Ha- 
vannah, and on being asked his nationality, 
he replied in the richest Irish brogue that he 
was an American. A boat was at once sent 


to the Havannah to reciprocate the polite- 
ness of the preceding evening, and the next 


morning Morris had the satisfaction of as- 
signing the same reason and the same testi- 
mony for refusing to give up the man as that 
offered by the admiral. Capt. Hull returned 
about noon. The news had reached the 
shore, where threats to use force to recover 
the English deserter were being freely used. 
Signals were made and two frigates weighed, 
anchoring in close proximity to the Consti- 
tution. By direction of Hull, Morris got the 
old frigate underway and dropped outside of 
the fleet, but was at once followed by the 
two frigates. Soon after, Hull having com- 
8 his arrangements for departing, the 

onstitution got underway. The crew were 
beat to quarters, the decks lighted up, and 
the ship prepared for action. But the gal- 
lant old craft walked out of the harbor with- 
out molestation, carrying on her deck the 
gga who claimed the protection of the 

ag. 

One of the greatest achievements con- 
nected with ‘‘ Old Ironsides ”’ was the per- 
sistent chase by a British fleet. But pluck, 
endurance and good seamanship saved the 
frigate from disaster, enabling her to pluck 
another laurel in the very teeth of defeat. 
Hull’s proudest moment was when the Eng- 


lish frigate Guerriere, commanded by Cap- 
tain Dacres, lowered her ensign in token of 
defeat. Hull and Dacres were no strangers. 
They had met on the European station pre- 
vious to the war of 1812, and had frequently 
discussed the merits of their respective 
navies. Both were patriotic and alike con- 
fident of success so far as their respective 
flags were concerned, and finally, when the 
question was raised as to the probable result 
should their respective commands meet in 
combat, Hull laughingly said: ‘*‘ Take care 
of that ship of yours if ever I catch her in 
the Constitution.’’ Dacres laughed in re- 
turn, offering a handsome wager that if ever 
they did meet as antagonists, Hull would 
find out his mistake. The American officer 
refused to stake money, but said he would 
riskahat. After the action between the two 
frigates, Dacres, who was wounded, came 
slowly up the side of the Constitution. He 
was met by the kind-hearted Hull, who 
greeted him as he would an old shipmate: 
** Dacres, give me your hand; I know you 
are hurt.”” And when proud Dacres tended 
his sword, Hull added: ‘** No, no. I will not 
take a sword from one who knows so well 
how to use it; but, Dacres, I’ll trouble you 
for that hat.’’ 

Captain Charles Stewart was the next 
commander, and signallized himself by cap- 
turing the Cyane and Levant. ‘It was a 
wonderful combat by moonlight, and the 
Constitution was manceuvred so skillfully 
that, while frequently raking the enemy, 
they were unable to return the compliment. 
Previous to departing upon that memorable 
cruise, Stewart had led to the altar the belle 
of Boston—the peerless Della Tudor. When 
ready to depart in quest of the foe, he had 
asked his bride, ‘‘ What shall I bring back 
to vou?” “A British frigate,” was the 
quick response. ‘‘ You shall have two of 
them,’’ was Stewart’s rejoinder. After the 
capture of the Cyane and Levant, the two 
English commanders were sitting in the 
cabin of the Constitution commenting upon 
the various phases of the late engagement. 
A dispute ensued and words ran high, each 
imputing to the other the responsibility of 
bringing on defeat and disgrace. They de- 
clared that if such an evolution had been 
executed by one of them the Constitution 
would have been defeated. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
interrupted Stewart, who had been an atten- 
tive listener to the discussion, ‘‘ it is useless 
to find fault with one another or to multiply 
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words, It would have been all the same, 
whatever you might have done. If you 
doubt that, I will put you all on board again 
and you can try it over.” 
Some ‘time after the peace of 1815, a dis- 
tinguished officer of the English navy visited 
the Constitution, then just fitted anew at 
Boston for a Mediterranean cruise. He went 
through the ship accompanied by the com- 
manding officer. ‘‘ Well, what do you think 
of her?” asked the American, after he and 
his guest had thoroughly inspected the fri- 
gate. ‘She is one of the finest frigates, if 


not the very finest frigate, I ever pnt my 
foot aboard .of,’”’ returned the Englishman, 
** but, as I must find some fault, 1’!] just say 
that your wheel is one of the clumsiest things 
of the kind I have ever run across, and is 
unworthy to be part and parcel of this grand 


ship.” The commander of ‘ Old Ironsides” 
hesitated for a moment, and then said: ‘‘I 
will explain why it is retained on board. 
When the Constitution took the Java the 
former’s wheel was shot away, shattered 
into fragments. The Java’s wheel was fitted 
in place of it, and althodgh we think it any- 
thing but ornamental, it is kept as a trophy.”’ 
The English officer found no fault during the 
remainder of his stay on board. The Con- 
stitution was the first vessel docked in the 
fine granite basin attached to the Charles- 
town Navy Yard. Upon the formal opening 
of the siructure, which had occupied six 
years in building, Commodore Hull assumed 
command of his favorite vessel, issuing his 
orders from the quarter deck with his accus- 
tomed promptness and animation. 


SLIPPING AWAY. 


HEY are slipping away—these sweet, swift years, 
Like a leaf on the current cast; 


With never a break in their rapid flow, 


We watch them as one by one they go 


Into the beautiful past. 


As silent and swift as a weaver’s thread, 
Or an arrow’s flying gleam; 

As soft as the languorous breezes hid 

That lift the willow’s long golden lid, 
And ripple the glassy stream. 


As light as the breath of the thistle-down; 
As fond as a lover’s dream; 
As pure as the flush in the sea-shell’s throat, 
.As sweet as the wood-bird’s wooing note, 
So tender and sweet they seem. 


One after another we see them pass 
Down the dim-lighted stair; 

We hear the sound of their steady tread 

In the steps of the centuries long since dead, 
As beautiful and as fair. 


There are only a few years left to love; 
Shall we waste them in idle strife ? 

Shall we trample under our ruthless feet 

Those beautiful blossoms, rare and sweet, 
By the dusty ways of life ? 


There only a few swift years—ah, let 
No envious taunts be heard; 

Make life’s fair pattern of rare design, 

And fill up the measure with love’s sweet wine, 
But never an angry word! . 
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MRS. BRADFORD’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


T was Christmas night, and every house 

in Oakdale held festival. 

In some homes the “old folks’? gathered 
their children about them; in some, newly- 
married couples received their friends; else- 
where there were juvenile parties. 

Mrs. Bradford had no little children, 
neither were there any old people in the 
family. She was a plump, rosy widow, and 
her household consisted of two sons, twenty- 
three and twenty-one years of age. The 
mother might easily have passed for the 
sister of these young men, and there was not 
a happier home than theirs in Oakdale. On 
this night it was, perhaps, the brightest in 
the place. Evergreen adorned the walls; 
flowers bloomed in the windows; all the fur- 
niture shone as if it were new, and in the 
dining-room fine damask, silver and china 
set forth a table laden with every good thing 
procurable in Oakdale or possible of manu- 
facture in Mrs. Bradford’s kitchen, in ex- 
pectation of coming guests. 

‘* We have no relations, but we must have 
a Christmas party,”’ Mrs. Bradford had said. 

And then mother and sons had put their 
heads together to make out a list of people 
who probably had no invitations for the 
night. There was little Jessie Jackson, who 
lived with the doctor and his wife as useful 
friend. The family were going to spend the 
holidays with relatives, and Jessie was keep- 
ing house alone. 

**Let’s ask her,’ said Mrs. Bradford; 
she won't say anything, and she’ll blush a 
great deal, but it will be better for her than 
moping at home. And there is old Mrs. 
Merryfield, who keeps house with her cat in 
that two-roomed cottage, which looks like a 
baby-house. We'll have her; she’s a per- 
fect gentlewoman, and good company, too. 
And the old librarian—no one ever asks him 
anywhere, so kind as he is, hunting up 
books for people. We'll ask him, and the 
young telegraph operator you like so much, 
and the German music-teacher and his wife. 
Thai’s one, two, three, four, five, six, one 
More, and our little table will be quite full. 
Who shall it be?” 

“Polly Peace,” cried both boys in 6ne 
Voice. ‘ Little Polly Peace, mother.” 

“You want one pretty girl, don’t you?” 
said Mrs, Bradford with a laugh. ‘I won- 


der I did not think of Polly Peace before. 
But you see I was getting up a feast, not 
exactly for the lame, the halt, and the blind, 


_but for people who were not likely to be 


remembered by any one else—and doubtless 
Miss Polly will be. However, you may risk 
her. She will find it a dull party, though.” | 

So the invitations were written and sent, 
and Jessie Jackson sent word that she would 
be glad to come, for she had never been 
alone on Christmas evening before, and if 
ever the ghost should come up the cellar 
stairs, she felt sure it would be then. And 
old Mrs. Merryfield sent her compliments 
and said she was charmed. And old Mr. 
Vellum was ‘highly honored.’ And the 
young operator, Mr. James, felt it consistent 
with his dignity to state that he would 
‘postpone all other engagements for so 
charming a one ””—which it was wonderfully 
easy for him to do, to tell the truth. And 
the old music-teacher and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Offenheimer, composed a note in the 
English language which it was quite impos- 
sible to interpret save as an acceptance. 
And, last of all, Miss Polly Peace sent 
“Thanks; I was wondering what I should 
do with myself on Christmas night.” 

So they were all coming—indeed, they had 
all come, and the German played everything 
they had ever heard for them, and the old 
lady had brought her knitting, and was talk- 
ing with Mrs. Merryfield, who had traveled 
in Europe with her husband and was de- 
lighted to meet some one with whom she 
could chat intelligently of all she had seen 
there. 

Young Mr. James had coaxed little Jessie 
Jackson to talk, and Mr. Vellum had found © 
some rare books, in which he had buried 
himself; and Miss Polly Peace was the 
object of the adoring attention of both young 
men; while Mrs. Bradford flitted about doing 
her best to make her guests comfortable. 
Supper was a success; Mr. Offenheimer 
played, and there was dancing. Even the 
librarian joined in the quadrille, although he 
invariably made a mistake in every figure, 
and old Mrs. Merryfield did the steps as she 
had been taught in dancing-school in her 
youth. 

Mr, James proved to Jessie Jackson that 
nothing was so easy as the polka. And 
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Polly Peace declared that she never before 
heard music that made one dance whether 
one would or not. Polly was a young Eng- 
lish girl who had come to America with her 
father, who had now returned to bring back 
the rest of his family, and had left his 
daughter to board with some people in the 
village until his return. She was well-con- 
nected, pretty, accomplished, and something 
of a coquette. 

To Mrs. Bradford’s fancy, the evening 
passed delightfully; and when the last guest 
had departed, she returned to the parlor 
with a pleased smile, to find one of her boys 
—Roy—sitting sulkily by the fire. Erwin 
had just seen Polly Peace home, and Roy 
‘was indignant over the fact, she could plainly 
see; but what it was he would not tell her. 
“Vexed at the manner in which he answered 
ther, Mrs. Bradford left the room, to put 
away her silver, and was busily occupied in 
the dining-room, when she heard angry 
‘voices in the parlor, and hurrying thither, 
found the brothers engaged in their -first 
quarrel. They had never had the slightest 
disagreement before. 


“ You knew I intended to go home with 


her,”’ cried Roy. 

** What if I did?” said Erwin. 
' * You had no right to sneak into my place 
in such a cowardly manner,” said Roy. 

“Your place?” said Erwin. ‘* How did 
it come to be your place? I tell you Polly 
‘was very well pleased that it should be as it 
was. ” 

**'You lie!” said Roy. 

** Boys! boys!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Bradford, 
“this is dreadful! 

But even as she spoke, Erwin had lifted 
his hand and struck Roy a blow across the 


face. 


Roy did not return it. He turned deadly 


~ pale, looked at his brother for one moment, 


then said slowly:— 

“This parts us forever, Erwin.” And 
seizing his hat and coat, he ,walked out of 
the house. 

He did not return. It was the strangest, 
most horrible thing to Mrs. Bradford, and 
to Erwin after his passiomshad cooled down. 
They did all they could to discover what he 
had done and whither he had betaken him- 
self; but they pever received any news. 

_ After a while Mrs. Bradford decided that 
her son was dead; that he had committed 
suicide during his anger, and because of 
what Erwin had said about the feelings of 
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Polly Peace. In her anguish she told the 
girl all, and learned that Roy had visited her 
much more frequently than Erwin, and that 
he had good reason to think she liked him. 
After this the two women were fast friends, 
But Mrs. Bradford’s home was a sad one 
now; the little party which had its origin in 
pleasant feeling had brought her great trou- 
ble, to two or three others much happiness, 

Jessie Jackson had won a lover by it, and 
was soon married to Mr. James. Old Mr, 
Vellum had called on Mrs. Merryfield, and 
though neither would see fifty-five again, 
they had concluded to end their lives to- 
gether. The old Germans found a little 
circle of admiring friends, to all of whom 
they were introduced, on that Christmas 
Day with which we open our story. Only 
poor Mrs. Bradford and her son regretted it. 
And when three years had rolled by, Erwin, 
who was young and a man and found it easier 
to regain cheerfulness than his mother, mar- 
ried a sister of Polly Peace—a pretty girl, 
who came to his home to make it brighter— 
while Polly kept house forherfather. Polly 
declared she would never marry, and seemed 
to be in earnest. 

It was ten years since Roy had left his 
home; Mrs. Bradford’s hair was quite gray; 
Erwin was a man of thirty-one, and his wife 
quite a matronly person, with three children 
about her; Polly was twenty-eight, an: de- 


clared herself an old maid. As each Christ 


mas day came, she remembered that night 
when she had been so light-hearted. She 
‘knew that she had done all the mischief— 
though, heaven knows, not intentioually, 


Yes, ten years were gone, and still his 
mother and the girl he had loved remem 


bered Roy as fondly as ever. 


“It’s a shame!” said little Mrs. Erwin 


Bradford, on the 221 of December of that 
year. “ It’s a shame and a pity, Erwin, that 
we should never keep up Christmas in the 
good old-fashioned way! Here are the chil 


dren growing large enough to understand,” 
and they’ll remember us as heathen, i'm @. 
Why not have a Christmas party) 


afraid. 
for once?” 
‘You know what sad memories we cot» 
nect with Christmas, Susie,” said Erwio. 
Yes, my dear,” answered his wife, and 
were it any other day, I’d say nothing. But 
it’s not only ourselves we think of in ou 
Christmas-keeping. It’s a day one should 


keep. I’m sure your mother wilt 
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MRS. BRADFORD'S ‘CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


So Susie had her way. Mrs. Bradford 
was too sensible not to yield; and for the 
first time since the disappearance of Roy 
Bradford, there was a Christmas merry- 
making in the Bradford house. Susie had 
not meant it so; but she had had no particu- 
Jar account of the guests of that evening. 
And they all were: Mr. and Mrs. Vellum, 
Mr. James, his wife and two children, the 
good Germans, and, necessarily, Polly Peace, 
Mr: Peace, the father of the family, a 
younger daughter and son, and one or two 
other neighbors. 

The table was set in the dining-room, and 
the guests were about to be summoned to 
tea. 

Meanwhile, the old music-teacher played 
on the piano—first a gay tune for the chil- 
dren, then a dance; then he wandered away 
into the sentimental music he loved best, 
and the notes of that beautiful song, ‘‘ The 
Long, Long Weary Day,” fell upon the ears 
of his listeners. 

Polly Peace knew the words well. As she 
mentally followed them, tears rose to her 
eyes. She could bear no more; she stole 
softly out of the room, and, opening the 
front door, stood on the porch in the moon- 
light. Eyerything was as bright as day. 
But for the lattice-work that crossed the end 
of the porch, she must have seen a man who 
stood there. A moment before he had been 
upon the porch, looking through the window 
blinds into the parlor. Now he had stolen 
around toward the dining-room, possibly 
with an eye to the spoons. Certainly it was 


_ suspicious. He was a desperate looking fel- 


low, too, with a long black beard, a foreign 
looking cloak, and a large hat slouched over 
his eyes. Whatever he was, Polly did not 
guess at his proximity. She walked toward 
the latticed end of the porch, leaned her 
head against it, and brushed ‘the tears. 
In & moment more a hand résted on her 
shoulder, and some one said:— 

“* My dear, what is the matter?”’ It was 
Susie who had come in searchofher. ‘ But 
I suppose I need not ask,” she added. “I 
find my Christmas party has been a failure. 
There is dear mother shedding tears in her 
Toom up-stairs, and youin suchastate. Did 
you really care so much as to cry about him 
for ten long years?” 

“Susie,” said Polly, ‘‘1 shall cry about 
him all my life. I did love him dearly, and 
the thing Mr. Offenheimer is playing seems 
as though it were written for me. I did 


’ trifle with my love, and now he is dead and 


gone, and I am weeping. Don’t think me 
foolish. You have your love; you are mar- 
ried to Erwin. You can’t tell how terrible 
it is to think, think, year after year, of one 
you will never see again. I have been pun- 
ished for the wrong I did that night. I shall 
never be happy again.’’ 

‘*Mamma,”’ cried a voice at the door, 
‘““where are you? Isn’t supper ready ?”’ 

Go in, Susie,” said Polly; “I will come 
in ina minute. I don’t want the children 
now.”’ 

**T declare, I’m quite upset,” said Susie. 
“T wish this were over and every one at 
home.”” And she went into the house, clos- 
ing the door after her. 

** No—never, never again,” sighed Polly. 
‘* Roy, darling, why did I use youso?”’ She 
uttered the words aloud, and then started 
violently, as a tall figure crossed the path 
and stepped upon the porch. It was no one 
whom she knew, and she retreated toward 
the door; but before she could lay her hand 
upon it, the man had placed himself so that 
she could not reach it without pushing him 
aside. 

** This is Miss Polly Peace?” he said. 

She answered, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

‘*T have a message for you from some one 
who has been abroad a long while,” he said. 

Then he took off his hat, and the moon- 
light fell over his face, and in a moment it 
was all over; the thing she had thought im- 
possible had happened—the one overwhelm- 
ing joy that could come into her life had 
come then. Roy Bradford had returned. 
He stood before her, alive and well; and it 
was so strange and sudden that, instead of 
crying out of or dying of joy, she took it as 
calmly as we take strange things in dreams. 
She held out her hand to him and let him 
kiss her on her forehead. 

‘“*T know my mother is alive,” he said. 
‘*T saw her through the window an hour ago. 
I have been watching you all this while. 
Will you go and tell her that her runaway 
boy has come home ?”’ 

She said nothing, but let him kiss her 
again and left giim. When she returned 
both mother and brother were with her. 

Oh, what g Christmas supper was that! 
How little Mrs. James laughed with joy 
until she cried, how the old Vellums declared 
they always said so—always! how many 
welcomes-home the German played on the 
piano, and how Mrs. Offenheimer kissed Roy 
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on both cheeks! The children were joy ou 
over their new uncle, and the mother thanked 
heaven as never before. 

It was midnight when the guests returned 
home, and when Polly departed, Roy offered 
her his arm. They walked slowly, and let 
the rest leave them behind in the still village 
street. 

_* Polly,” he said, ‘‘do you know that I 
only meant to peep in at the windows of my 
old home and go away again? I never 
meant to come in.”’ 
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‘*That was cruel to your mother,” said 


Yes,” he said, know how wrong it 
was now; but I was thinking of myself, 
They told me down in the village that Erwin 
had married a Miss Peace. I thought, of 
course, it was you, and I hated him, and felt 
that no one would care to see me; but I 
wanted a glimpse of my mother’s face and 
yours, so I came to get it. Then, thank 
God! I heard what you said to your sister.” 


BEN, THE ANGLER’S SON. 


BY 8S. CHADWICE, 


IS bat a tale of lowly life, 
In simple rhyme I tell; 
No glowing song of battlefields, 
Where gallant warriors fell, 
And there are gentle, loving deeds 
In humble dwellings wrought, 
Which far outshine the brightest gems 
Of man’s creative thought. 


Ben, fearless Ben, the angler’s son, 
Had scarcely reached his teens 

Before he longed to see the world 
Beyond the village scenes. 

‘Young Ben oft plied the gentle art 
By stream and waterfall ; 

But, oh! the ocean’s billowy surge 
He longed for more than all. 


So to the sea went Ben. Well, well, 
All men have once been boys; 
Fond of adventure, enterprise, 
And sport, and fun, and noise. 
Now, let me say, those humble folk, 


_» Ben's parents, loved him well, 


And of his strong, though sudden step, 
No word dared he to tell. 


One night young Ben at home was missed, 
And vacant stood his chair, 
‘Was missed beside the rural bridge 
That crossed the tumbling weir ; 
Missed by his father, stern and calm; 
And missed—aye, missed much more. 
By that fond mother, full of fear, 
Who sorrow meekly bore. » = 


A week went on; a month was gone; 
And on the mother’s brow 

The plough of care more wrinkles traced 
‘Than could be counted now. 

Fear’s frozen hand had touched her heart, 
And left hope’s fountain chill, 

But, oh! that spark, a mother's love, 
Nor time nor change could kill. 


*'Twas Christmas Eve when Ben came back 
To the home of days more fair, 

And cried aloud, as he stood in the gloom, 
With feet all cold and bare. 

His father gently oped the door, 


But no one could he see, ¢ 


Except old Carlo almost wild 
With unaccustomed glee. 


* Ben, is that you ?” his father asked, 
And poor Ben answered “‘ Yes!” 

But, oh! how changed his once firm voice 
By weakness and distress. 

“Come in, then, Ben! ” his father said. 
in; my anger’s o’er, 

But pray to be a better boy, 
And leave your home no more. 


** Sit down,” he added, “‘ take some food, 
Begin, and eat your fill, f 
Draw to the trim and cosey fire - 
I see ’tis burning still. 
Do you intend, Ben, now to stay, 
Nor from your parents roam ?” 
* Yes, father,” Ben said, ‘‘ if you please, 
I wish to stay at home.” ; 


“ All right, then, Ben,” he said; ‘ good-night!" — 


But listening unawares, 
Ben's mother, risen as from the dead, 
Crept softly down the stairs 
Ben at her feet fell on his knees, 
_ And bowed his head with shame; 
His mother stooped and clasped his neck, 
But spake no word of blame. 


And when their floods of tears were spent, 
Good-night! his mother said, 

“You know the way, the room’s the same, 
And there’s your little bed.” 

Then rang the merry Christmas bells 
As from heaven’s open door, 

While all the moonlit groves and dells. 
A jeweled radiance wore, 
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ROMANCE. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE COURT-MARTIAL. 


T is very easy, when the directors of a 
court-martial are determined beforehand 
to sacrifice a man, for them so to arrange 
matters as to exclude all important evidence 
that might have a favorable bearing upon 
the case in his favor; and thus it was with 
Juan Pereze. Brought before his superiors, 
be had looked for fairness and a desire to 
see the cause of justice served; but he was 
astonished to see an opposite spirit evinced 
in every particular. He was met in all his 
arrangements with an adroitness that seemed 
to anticipate- his every purpose; which not 
only annoyed him greatly, but utterly con- 
founded him, until at last he was fain to give 
up in utter despair, declaring in open court 
that he was not allowed to urge a single 
point, or to introduce a witness. It would 
be tedious for us to detail the trial here. 
Suffice it to say, that Colonel Ormentez had 
his witnesses so managed and trained, that 
the examination was but a sbort one; and 
though in fact a partial and one-sided affair, 
in every sense, still it was so judiciously 
managed as to appear to the public eye fair 
and unprejudiced. 

The cunning rascal, Esperanza, bore the 
principal burden of witnessing. Isabella’s 
testimony amounted to nothing at all; for 
when she saw the affair in its true light—as 
Cecil took good care she should do—she was 
fearful she had gone too far, for she saw 
that matters were approaching a tragic end. 
Nothing of the least importance could be 
elicited from her. The whole of the plan 
laid out by Colonel Ormentez for Pereze’s 
destruction bal not been told to Isabella at 
the outset—only just enough to ensure her 
correct enactment of hcr part. She thought 
when she commenced that she had only to 
play the part of a Coquette for the hundredth 
time; lead Juan Pereze to propose to her, 
and that was ull to be required. At the 
closing up of the affair, her crafty brother 
bad told her more, because he saw that it 


Was necessary, yet only just enough to fit 
her to his purpore. 


Tempted by the large sum of money that 
Colonel Ormentez offered for the success of 
the scheme, she agreed in part to the bar- 
gain, yet without thoroughly investigating 
the consequences. But when it came to 
testifying against him in open court, she 
utterly refused to doit. Her conscience was 
awakened—she thought to herself, what 
injury has Juan ever done to me? Has he 
not saved the very life and liberty of Cecil ? 
No, no; I have already gone too far im this 
evil business blindfolded. Though she was 
brought to the presence of the 
orders that she could not disobey, yet Wien 
interrogated she had no testimony to give. 
By the final cunning summing up of the 
judge advocate, who was Colonel Ormentez 
himself, her silence was made to appear to. 
the court as the reluctance of a modest na- 
ture to reveal such a secret; and by cunning 
argument he showed how much greater Juan 
Pereze’s crime was in having injured 80 
sensitive a mind. ‘Had she not received 
any insult at his hands, why should she’ 
evince the feeling she does upon the sub- 
ject?” asked the judge, ‘“‘ But I leave this 
portion of the evidence for your careful con- 
sideration.” 

The deliberations of the court were long» 
and protracted, and there were one or two 
who insisted that Lieutenant Pereze was 
innocent; but the majority prevailed, and at 
last the verdict was promulgated that the 
prisoner, Juan Pereze, was guilty of the 
crime preferred against him, and that he 
should be shot for the punishment of his 
crime against the laws. 

Until the declaration of the court was 
made public, it was not known how popular 
Juan Pereze was in the army. A paper was 
immediately started in the ranks, and every 
man aud officer under Pereze signed it— 
praying for his pardon. But this was at 
once formally rejected. Other measures of 
a like nature were adopted; but all failed, 
and at last open mutiny seemed inevitable 
unless some conciliatory measures were forth- 
with adopted. 

- ‘Still, though urged and pressed on every 
side, Colonel Ormentez was firm to the last, 
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until a thought suggested itself to him 
whereby he might, perhaps, still the trou- 
bled waters, gain his own purpose, and all 
without bloodshed. This thought occurred 
to him at midnight. He rose -instantane- 
ously, sat down at his table, and wrote the 
following paper with a quick and nervous 
hand: 


“ To all men greeting: 

- “This may certify that I, Juan Pereze, of 
Madrid in Spain, and lately of the Fifth 
Regiment of his most gracious majesty’s 
troops in the Island of Cuba, do depose and 
say that I am guilty of the charge preferred 
against me relative to one Signoretta Isa- 
bella Esperanza, wherein it is specified that 
I did attempt to do her bodily and personal 
injury to the marring and harm of virtue. 
In token of which I sign, I swear, I seal.”’ 


** That will do, I think,’’ reflected Ormen- 
tez. ‘It is far better than to have his blood 
on my hands, at any rate, and if I can get 
him to sign it, I shall be just as well off— 
and perhaps better—in the eyes of Loise 
Aretta. For she might think, after all, that 
he was innocent, if he should die; but with 
his name to this paper, he is ruined forever 
in her estimation.” 

So elated was he at the probable success 
that would crown his effort to quell the 
troubles that surrounded him, besides sti- 
fling in some degree the gnawings of his 
own conscience, that he could sleep no more, 
but walked his room like an impatient ani- 
mal in a cage until morning. A hundred 
times, at least, did he open and close his 
Casement, watching for the dawn of day, 
that he might put his new plan to the test. 
' Colonel Ormentez was only a young man 
~ =—very young to hold the office he filled. 

~ But the great influence of his family at 
home, in Spain, bad caused him to hold the 
rank he possessed. Until now he had done 
so with honor to himself, and credit to the 
service; but his love for Loise, and her evi- 
dent coldness towards him, had seemed to 
turn his whole nature, embittering the spring 
of his heart, and changing his very disposi- 
tion and temper. Though only appointed 
in the capacity of lieutenant governor, still 
the sudden decease of the governor had 
placed him at the head of the department. 
Thus he was amenable to no other or higher 
power in the country, so that Pereze knew 
that if he were determined upon his execu- 
tion, it must inevitably take place. If there 


the entree at any hour. 
prison was summoned and conducted him to 


had been any higher source to apply to, the 
influence of Loise would have been improved 
to the utmost extent in his behalf, though 
she would have exerted that interest indi- 
rectly. She was too proud—indeed, she 
knew it would be of no avail for her to apply 


to Colonel Ormentez to save Lieutenant 


Pereze; for she already saw that whether 
Pereze were guilty or not—though she sol- 
emnly believed him innocent—still Colonel 
Ormentez was but too happy of an opportu- 
nity to put him out of the way. 

All these things weighed down the beauti- 
ful Loise Aretta—for she could think of 
nothing else. A new governor general was 
daily expected at Havana, and Loise, after 
hearing that final sentence had been passed 
upon Lieutenant Pereze, prayed hourly that 
he might come in time to prevent the fatal 
act. Besides which, she had determined, as 
a last resort, and the very last effort that she 
would possibly make, to beseech personally 
of Colonel Ormentez to spare Pereze. Still, 
knowing what she did of human nature, she 
was not without fear that such application 
might but the more irrevocably seal the fate 


of him whom she would preserve. Not 


knowing how this might affect him, she re- 
solved in her own mind not to put it to the 
test until all else had failed, and the time 
was at hand when the execution had been 
ordered. 

Morning’s dawn broke slowly in the east, 
and it shone into the apartment of Colonel 
Ormentez. Already was he prepared to 
make the trial relative to Lieutenant Pereze 
which he had proposed; at first he hesitated 
and thought within himself whether it would 
not be best for him to wait until the day had 
further advanced. But his impatient spirit 
urged him to act; so he bethought himself 
that he would be less observed at this hour, 
than at any other, and throwing a thin mili- 
tary cloak about his shoulders, to hide the 
rich and glittering uniform that he wore, he 
opened the door of his room and passed 
out lightly, and brushing by the sleepy sen- 
tinel at the gate, was soon after at the main 
entrance of the prison. His rank gave him 
The captain of the 


Pereze’ 8 cell. 

Aroused from his uneasy slumber, Juan 
Pereze turned towards Colonel Ormentez, as 
he entered the cell and closed the door be- 
hind him, placing a light upon the table. 

Juan Pereze,” commenced Ormentez. 
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“Well, sir,’ said Pereze, rising calmly 
from his bed of straw. 

«I have come to offer you liberty on one 
condition.”’ 

“¢ Any condition that does not compromise 
my honor, I will cheerfully accept.” 

‘* Be not too sensitive; you are well aware 
that you must die, as the matter now stands. 
Read and sign that paper, and I will see that 
the means are at your disposal to escape this 
very night. Will you sign?” 

“* Let me see the paper.” 

‘¢ It is here—read if you will.” 

“What is its purport?” asked Pereze, 
taking the paper to the light. 

Read for yourself.” 

Juan Pereze did read that paper, with a 
countenance filled with astonishment. At 
last, after finishing it the second or third 
time, to make sure that he was not mistaken, 
he turned to his superior; his clear, bright 
eyes, undaunted, though he was a prisoner 
within those gloomy walls, were bent keenly 
upon his colonel. He read his inmost 


' thoughts, and saw the blackness of his heart 


depicted in the look of shame that over- 
shadowed his countenance. 

“ Well, sir, speak,” said Colonel Ormen- 
tez, impatiently; ‘‘ will you sign that paper 
and be free, or will you die as the sentence 
condemns you?”’ 

* Rather than sign that paper, I will die! ” 
answered Pereze. 

“You refuse, then?” 

“ Utterly refuse.” 

** There is then no further use in talking?” 

** Not on that point.” 

“ Farewell, sir,” he said, turning to leave, 

“Stay a moment,” said Pereze; me 
read the document again.’’ And then tak- 
ing it to the table, he paused as if he would 


Colonel Ormentez watched him for a mo- 
ment. Pereze turned to look at him, when 
the colonel, thinking that his watching him 
®ight be some restraint as to his signing, 
turned his back to the lieutenant and pre- 
tended to move something that lay upon the 
floor with his foot. 

As quick as thought, Juan Pereze sprang 
behind him; drawing his sword with his 
right hand, and seizing the colonel by the 
throat” with the other, he held him firmly 
with the point of the weapon at his jugular 
Vein. 

“Utter but one syllable that shall alarm 
the keepers,”’ said Juan, in a calm, steady, 
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4 
determined voice, “‘ and you shall die on the 
instant! You know that I am a man'to keep 
my word. I have but « few days to*live, at 
best; I know that my fate is inevitablé, and 
I am therefore a desperate man. If you 
doubt me, try me. Will you obey me, or 
will you die?” 

Colonel Ormentez was not a coward—far 
from it; byt he was unarmed, and in the 
complete power of one who was, in fact, a 
desperate man. Besides which, he knew 
very well that Pereze was far his superior in 
strength, and could easily master him in a 
struggle and murder him before any help 
could arrive. All these things he weighed 
in his mind in one instant of time, so quick 
is thought, and found that he must at least 
appear to submit; there was no other alter- 
native. 

‘*T am in your power,” he said. 

‘*True; now obey me quietly, if you wish 
to live,” 

.** What is your wish, then?”’ 

“Sit down,” said Juan Pereze; ‘there 
are pen and paper. Now write as I shall 
dictate, and let me assure you that my eye is 
constantly upon you. If you falter but fora 
minute, your heart’s blood shall dye this 
floor. This I swear by the God that made 
me!” 

Ormentez was as obedient as a child, for 
he could not mistake Juan’s manner; he was 
in earnest, and he knew very well ‘that he 
would keep his word. 

**T am ready,”’ said he, seating himself. 

Pereze commenced to dictate—all the 
while standing close by the side of Colonel 
Ormentez with the sword pointed’ at ‘his 
throat and ready for use. Ormentez did not 
dare to turn even his head—so close upon” 
him was the keen point of the sword. Thus 
seated, Juan dictated for him to write as 
follows: 


I, Colonel Ormentez, commanding 
time as governor general, and at the head of 
all the forces of the island, signify by these 
presents that 1 have instituted a conspiracy 
against 


Hold! I will write no more.” 

** Do you speak on deliberation?” - 

‘I will not write this matter.” 

‘* Then you die as surely as there is a God 
in heaven!” said Pereze, calmly, but with 
the intention written in his eyes as plainly 
as sight itself, 


He did net move from his position behind 
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Ormentez, but braced himself for a fatal 
“yow—reminding the colonel that if they 
were interrupted before the paper was com- 
pleted, his fate was sealed, and he should 
die the moment that steps were heard ap- 
proaching. 

**T will not—I cannot go on,”’ said Ormen- 


-tez; but turning partially round, the keen 


point pricked bis neck, and he met the deter- 
mined, steady gaze of J uan Pereze, and saw 
that he was very near to death. 

Pereze waited but a moment until he 
turned again to the paper, and then went on 
to dictate, without further words:— 


** Against Juan Pereze, touching the pre- 
tended breach on his part of the rules of 
bonor upon the person of Isabella Esper- 
anza, that through my agency a case of 
criminal import might be made out against 
him, the said Juan Pereze, and he be con- 


' demned to die, although he is to my certain 


knowledge as innocent of the crime alleged 
as I 


Ormentez paused again; he could hardly 
dreathe, from the feelings that struggled in 
his bosom, and he wavered for an instant 
whether to die on the spot, or whether he 
should goon. Pereze gazed buta moment, 
and then continued to dictate :— 


As I am myself.” 


“The colonel wrote these words, and ‘ite 
ing down his pen, covered his face in his 
hands, and sunk his head upon the table. 


Pereze took the paper, and read it aloud 


connectedly, as follows:— 
“TI, Colonel Ormentez, commanding in 


‘Havana at this time as governor general, 


and at the head of all the forces of the island, 
signify by these presents that I have insti- 
duted a conspiracy against Juan Pereze, 
touching a pretended breach on his part of 


the rules of honor upon the person of Isa- 


bella Esperanza, that through my agency a 


~ ease of criminal impurt might be made out 


against him, the said Juan Pereze, and he be 
condemned to die, although he is to my cer- 
tain knowledge as innocent of the crime 


- alleged as I am myself.” 


'“ That will do; now put your name to it.” 
4] had rather you would murder me.’?: 
» “You may depend upon it I shall take 
your life unless you do.” 
“Give me the pen,’’ said Ormentez, a 


thought seeming to strike him, probably 


some plan of regaining the paper; and he 
signed it at once. 

Taking the paper, Juan Pereze directed 
Colonel Ormentez to retire from the cell, 
and taking the key from the outside of the 
door, locked it on the inside, and passed the 
sword out of the window to Colonel Ormen- 
tez, who, receiving it, wept away full of 
rage. Juan Pereze had been so determined, 
so much in earnest, and had so singularly 
and unexpectedly mastered him, that for the 
time being he was perfectly mild and sub- 
missive. He was puzzled how to act; he was 
ashamed to own that he had been conquered 
—and yet without doing it, how could he 

egain that paper? In this mood he did not 

raise any alarm in the prison, but walked 
quickly to his own apartment in the bar- 
racks. 

In the meantime Juan, cutting off all the 
superfluous paper from the certificate just 
written by his colonel, carefully folded it, 
and pressed it with much care into the very 
smallest compass possible. Then taking the 
golden cross from his neck—the one his kind- 
hearted adopted mother had given him when 
they had parted at Madrid—he touched a 


concealed spring, and the back of the cross - 


sprang open. He carefully laid the paper 
within and closed it again, after much labor, 
thus completely securing it—for, even to a 
careful observer, the cross appeared golid, 
and there was not the least visible sign of 
its possessing an opening. It was a cun- 
ning piece of workmanship, and Juan only 
had the secret. 

On reaching his apartment again, Colonel 


Ormentez paused to review his last aet in 


the prison. “‘I would not have the fact of 
my being mastered by an unarmed mag 
made public—for it will make me look likea 


_ coward, to be thus conquered; besides, al 


though there can be no reconsideration of 
his sentence without my orders, yet a suspi 
cion may get abroad that I should nip in thé 
bud. He may find some means of making 
that certificate public. I had better run thé 
risk of a partial exposure in order to get that 
paper, than to risk its getting public.” And 
turning, he hastened back to the prison. 
After a short consultation with the cap 
tain of the prison, a file of soldiers was or 
dered into Juan Pereze’s cell, the captain of 
the prison having been told only just a 
much as was necessary for him to under 
stand of the matter relative to the documett 
Pereze had elicited from his colonel, and 
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was instructed to obtain the paper, the im- 
port of which he was not to inquire, but to 
bring all and everything of the kind that 
could be found on his per-on or in the cell. 
The captain with his men appeared at the 
entrance of the cell of Lieutenant Pereze, 
but found it fastened on the inside. The 
turnkey, by some neglect, not having looked 
after the door when he found that the colo- 
nel had gone, or else, finding it fastened, 
might have thought that it was as it should 
be. At any rate, it had not until now been 
discovered. 

Have you the within asked the 
captain. 

have.” 

would enter.” 

whose command ?” 

‘* By the order of Colonel Ormentez.” 

* Colonel Ormentez shall be obeyed.”’ 

“Open, then, if you have the key.”’ 

** You are free to enter,’’ he replied, open- 
ing the door for them to do so. 

‘“¢ Search his person with the utmost care,’’. 
said the captain to the sergeant, ‘‘ while I 
examine the cell with the men.” 

Then turning to Pereze, he said:— 

“You can greatly assist me, and save 
yourself disagreeable annoyances, by hand- 
ing me all your papers at once.” 

‘* My papers are there,” he replied, point- 
ing to the table. “If there is any other, it 
is of a nature that will serve me only.” 

“You will not aid us then, Lieutenant 
Pereze ?”’ 

“ No farther than I have done.” 

“ Will you submit to be searched ?”’ 

TI must do so; I am a prisonér here, cap- 
tain.”’ 

“Tt is a disagreeable duty,”’ said the ser- 
geant, who had known and loved Pereze, 
“but I must obey orders, sir.” 

“Very true, my good fellow—you are 
obeying orders; therefore you are doing 
well. Go on with your duty.” 

“T had rather be whipped, sir,” said the 


honest sergeant. 


Every nook and corner, every article of 
dress, even the hair of his head, was sub- 
jected to the most searching scrutiny—for 
the captain of the prison was a man who 
prided himself on his success in detecting 
Toguery; but he was puzzled here, for no 
paper could possibly be found. No place 
was left unsearched that his ingenuity could 
suggest; but still they were at fault, and at 
last the captain withdrew his men, despair- 


ing of finding the important paper. Coming 
to Colonel Ormentez, he declared to him 
that he was thoroughly convinced that Pe- 


reze had swallowed the paper, for they had _ 


examined every nail-hole in the walls. In 


vain was the search renewed again and 
again, still with the same want of success, . 
until they were at last compelled to give it” 


up. None of Colonel Ormentez’s rigorous 
directions and exactions could produce the 
fatal paper. 

The day following that of the scene in 
the prison between Pereze and Colonel Or- 
mentez, which we have described, a letter 
was thrust through the bars of Pereze’s 
window, and fell at his feet upon the floor. 
It was evidently from some person about the 
prison who had been bribed to deliver it, but 
who did not dare to do so in a more public 
manner. Pereze took it eagerly, and read 
as follows:— 

‘* Calle de Mercaderes. 

LIEUTENANT JUAN PEREZE:—I feel 
it a duty to inform you that you have friends 
who will take advantage of any circumstance 
that may possibly occur in your favor, and 
that every means will be tried to save you 
from the sentence of the court before the 
fearful day shall arrive. Hopes are enter- 
tained that the new governor general may 


arrive before that period, iu which case it is» 


thought that a pardon may be easily ob- 
tained. Your epistle was handed to me by 
the good Cecil, but I cannot speak of its 
contents when I consider your precarious 
situation. The great service you have per- 
formed in the preservation of my. dear 
brother’s life is always gratefully remem- 
bered, and for this reason my father has 
done all in his power for your release, but, I 
regret to say, without the least success, so 
hardened is Colonel Ormentez against you. 
May Heaven strengthen you at this trying 
period! LoIsE.’?: 


Juan Pereze read and re-read this letter 
over and over until it was too late to see any 
longer, and then he repeated it from memory 
over and over again. He seemed almost 
wild with joy. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SECRET OF THE GOLDEN CROSS, 
AN PEREZE had a kinder friend in 


the handsome Creole, Cecil Esperanza, 
than he was aware of—for she applied. her- 
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self constantly to the purpose of learning 
and administering to his wants. It was but 
a few days subsequent to that of the search 
that Cecil, by an ingenious manceuvre which 
may by and by be explained, obtained en- 
trance to the cell, and again brought him a 
basket of delicacies, which his rough prison 
fare rendered doubly acceptable to his 


ate. 

“I beg you, Cecil, not to hazard another 
visit, for your own sake,” said Juan Pereze 
to his kind and gentle friend. 

' “What harm can possibly come of it, 
Juan?” she asked. 

““It may prejudice your character, good 
Cecil—more especially as you are aware that 
I am a condemned criminal.”’ 

‘And that is the very reason I come,” 
she said, smiling. 

Good girl—ay, sister!” said Pereze, 
pressing her hand warmly. 

“If you were surrounded with comforts 
and friends, I should be the last one to dis- 
turb your repose; I should try to forget that 
we had ever met,’’ she said, sighing lightly. 
+ But it is my duty to visit you now.”’ 

“Thanks, Cecil; I can see the gcodness 
of your heart.” 

‘And I the value of yours,’’ she said. 

“Will you once more be my courier, 
Cecil ?”’ 

_ * Ay, always, if you will but employ me.” 

*¢ Thank you, Cecil; I want to send again 


to Loise Aretta.”’ 


“7 will take your letter and deliver it 
safely.” 

After telling him the current news abroad, 
and particularly touching his own case—that 
every one believed him innocent, how much 

care was required to keep the regiment from 
Open revolt, and how popular he was among 
every class—she made}jpreparations to leave 


_ the cell. A few words relating to the trial 


evinced how hardly she had tried to serve 
him. 

**T tried to have my evidence allowed be- 
fore the court,” said Cecil, ‘‘ but they would 
not permit me to testify in your favor.” 

**1 knew of it, Cecil.” 

** Is there no other means that may yet be 
improved ?” 

None.” 

* Petitions ?” 

‘* Have been tried,” said Pereze. 

**The Arettas ?” 

** They too have tried in vain to get me 
pardoned for the crime I never committed.” 


.“* Then you are lost,’’ said Cecil. 

‘*T fear so, and must die; that is the sen- 
tence.”’ 

‘“*O Santa Maria, save him!” said Cecil, 
weeping. 

** Come hither, Cecil;jI will confide in you 
as I would do in a sister,” he said, drawing 
her to the light; and taking a cross from his 
neck, he touched the[secret spring, and dis- 
covered to her view the paper, which he 
opened and read. 

‘““ Why, this will clear you,” said Cecil, 
impetuously, when she had heard it. 

Cecil, it is not so.’’. 

‘* And why not? Is it not a full confes- 
sion?” 

“True; yet he has only to swear that it 
was extorted fromjhim by force to render it 
all null and void. Dozyou not;see?”’ 

True, true, I see.” 

‘‘ Such is law, and perhaps very justly so. " 

“Yet it answers my purpose,’’ said Pereze 
after a moment’s pause. 

What will you do with it?” 

*“T wish to send it to Loise Aretia; I 
would thoroughly£convince her of my inno- 
cence, and more particularly of his perfidy, 
Now, Cecil, will you bear this cross to her, 
and as I have shown to you, explain ils 
secret ?”’ 

‘* With all my heart. But to think that 
even this can be of no use to you. Alas, 
alas, Pereze! must it be that you are to die 
thus in your prime ?”’ 

‘*Think no more ofjit, my good girl; in my 
last prayer I shalljremember you.” 

Farewell,” said Cecil,tpressing his hand 
to her lips, and covering it with tears. 

“Farewell, and may our Holy Mother 
keep you, Cecil.” 

The kind-hearted Creole departed on her 
errand to the house of Aretta, and instantly 
gained access to Loise by sending her name 
to her. The beautiful girl was rejoiced # 
see her, for it seemed to her as if she might 
in some way confide in her, in consideration 
of the peculiar relation that existed between 

Cecil and Juan. She received her kindly, 
saying:— 

You are very persevering, Cecil.” 

‘Where there’s a will, there’s‘a way, sig- 
noretta.”’ 

‘** It would seem so, certainly,” 

‘It’s a true proverb, signoretta.”’ 

‘* | know that you have seen Juan Pereze.” 

‘“*T have seen him, signoretta, within three 
hours.” 
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** And he is without hope?” 

‘There is no hope of reprieve. 
me give you this cross and letter.” 

Loise Aretta, although pale as death from 
anxiety concerning Juan Pereze, blushed as 
she received his first gift from the hand of 
Cecil. 

** Ah, my good girl, why may I not confide 
in you?” 

** Do, signoretta, I beseech you, if I can 


He bade 


‘be of service.”’ 


“IT have no friend in this matter, no 
mother to consult, nor brother even old 
enough to advise me, no sister or kind com- 
panion as a confidant, Cecil. Say, may I 
confide my secret to you ?”’ 

**Signoretta, I know that Juan Pereze 
loves you better than his own life. I have 
loved him with the most delicate affection, 
but when I saw the true state of his heart, I 
conquered my love, and only hoped to share 
with him a sister’s affection. Knowing so 
much of him, and, indeed, of you too, sig- 
noretta,—for I should be blind if I could not 
interpret your true feelings in the matter,— 
there ean be no secret between us.” 

“True, Cecil, you have read my heart 
aright; and I like you better and feel more 
¢eomfortable myself, now that it is said.” 

** You do love Juan Pereze, then?” 

* Love him, Cecil? It is a faint word to 

express my feelings. Since the hour that 
we first met upon the platform, when he 
saved dear Lorenze’s life, I have never 
ceased to think of him, until sometimes I 
have feared lest I sinned to love too devot- 
edly. Love him, Cecil! Let this pallid 
cheek, this wasting form, tell how dearly I 
love him, and how fearfully I have suffered 
in his behalf. Oh, better far were death 
itself with him, than all the joys of life if 
separate! ”’ 
'“ Ah, signoretta, you are worthy of him, 
and now I see how presumptuous it was in 
Me to think of him for a moment; but to 
Know him is to love him. I could not help 
it, believe me, signoretta.”’ 

**Say no more, kind Cecil.’’ 

“Does he know that you love him, sig- 
noretta ?”’ 

**T have never told him so.” 

“Oh, give him a consolation that would 
make him happy! ”’ 

“* Nay, Cecil, that would be unmaidenly.” 

‘I know not the usages of your class, sig- 
floretta, but among my people, when we 
love the heart fears not to reveal it.” ; 
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‘* We have never had those opportunities 
for the cultivation of friendship that usually 
occur, Cecil. Our path has seemed to lead 
in vastly different courses, and we have yet 
been strangely thrown together by chance.” 

“T forgot, signoretta, to show you the 
secret spring of the cross.” 

** Secret spring! for what purpose, Ce :il?” 

** A most singular one.”’ 

“Did he explain it to you?” . 

‘sHe did, and directed me to show it to 
you,” she replied, touching the tiny spring, 
which caused the lock to spring open, and 
revealed the paper. 

Loise took it and read with astonishment 
the confession of Colonel Ormentez. 

‘* Why, this will free him,”’ she exclaimed 
with avidity. 

‘* No, signoretta; it was forced from him 
by Lieutenant Pereze, and that, in the eye 
of the law, renders it of no avail.” 

‘“* How did he force Ormentez to give him 
this?” 

‘* By surprising him when he had come to 
the prison to induce Juan to sign that which 
you will find on the back of the paper. 
Lieutenant Pereze disarmed him, and turn- 
ing the paper over, forced him to write with 
his own hand that confession.”’ 

Ts it possible ?”” 

‘Tt is as I have related, for I had it feom 
Pereze.” 

** And he wrote the confession himself?” 

*¢ With his own hand, signoretta.”’ 

‘* The dastardly villain,” said Loise, again 
reading the paper. ‘Cecil, I shall never 
meet him again. If he were to call on me a 
thousand times, I would never see him after 
this. Can it be possible that human nature 
is so fearfully depraved? But I have not 
opened the letter you brought me,” added 
Loise, uow turning to peruse the contents 
of Pereze’s note. She opened, and read as 
follows:— 


Prison Hou:e. 


‘* DEAR SIGNORETTA:—I take the liberty 
to send you by the bearer, our good friend 
Cecil Esperanza, a cross, which I hope you 
will do me the honor to accept. Its contents 
will be shown to you, and then I know you 
will believe me fully innocent. For the 
world I care little, though I would not leave 
a bad name behind, but I would have died 
to convince you of my innocence. I am now 
fast approaching my last hour, and I seem 
to feel that my execution is inevitable; there- 
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‘fore, perhaps I may be excused for address- 
‘ing you as Ido. I have long burned to tell 
you the feeling of my heart, but then I have 
realized my humble birth and station in 
' society, and at the same time your own ex- 
alted station, and it has caused me to remain 
dumb. But at this moment, when about to 


‘bid you farewell forever, and go to that 


bourne from whence no traveler returns, I 
may perhaps speak fully, and still be for- 
given. 

“Since we first met, 1 have felt that you 
were my guardian angel. Chance gave me 
opportunity to render you some service, and 
oh, how sweet to me was the duty! Since 
then we have only met a few times, but my 
' heart has always been with you, and I have 
scarcely had athought but of you. My wak- 
' ing hours are all yours, my prayers are for 
you, until I fall asleep, and then I dream of 
you until I wake again. Signoretta, I love 


you with my whole heart, and oh! at this’ 


- time, when so near my end, I feel as though 


~ Teould die happy if I thought you enter- 


tained a similar feeling for me, though ever 
so slight. I have never been so bold as to 
hope it before, but your dear, kind epistles 
have suggested to my heart a feeling that 
has been to me in my confinement like 
manna from heaven. O signoretta, let me 
again pray your forgiveness for this undis- 
guised expression of my heart, and let me 
still believe you a friend. May all the saints 
help and keep you. JUAN PEREZE. 
To Signoretta Loise Aretta.”’ 


Loise Aretia read Pereze’s letter twice 
over without speaking, or evincing any pe- 
culiar feeling; then she sat silent for a mo- 
ment, looking steadily upon the floor. After 
the lapse of a few moments, Cecil spoke to 
her; but she did not answer her, save by a 

- heavy sigh, and fell fainting upon the floor 
of the hall. Cecil did not alarm the house, 
but raising her, she placed Loise upon a 
couch, and®by adopting some of the simple 
modes for resustication, she soon caused her 
to revive. She was soon again perfectly 
conscious, and taking Cecil sae the hand, she 


gaid:— 


Cecil. ” m4 
Signoretia.”’ 
**I must see Lieutenant Pereze.”’ 
*Signoretta! ’’ said the Creole, doubting 
if she heard aright. 
must see him! 
«Is it possible ?” 
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‘* Have you not seen him?” 

“True, signoretta.”” 

‘Then why cannot I do so?”’ 

But your rank, signoretta.” 

matters not.”’ 

‘¢ What will be said of you?”’ 

‘¢ Still it matters not.” 

*¢ You are resolved ?” 

I 

Trrevocably ?” 

Trrevocably.”’ 

“Then I rejoice at it,” said Cecil, with 
undisguised pleasure beaming in her sweet 
face. 

** Yet you would dissuade me—how is this, 
Cecil?” 

‘No, I would only try you, signoretta.” 

‘*Now, how can this be done, Cecil? 
You must know.” 

‘Tt will be unpleasant for you, I fear.” 

** No matter, Cecil; teJl me how.”’ 

‘* T think I can arrange it, but you will be 
obliged to dress yourself in a page’s costume. 
There is a page of the captain’s wife who 
belongs to the prison, and also is allowed to 
pass in and out at will any part of the day. 
He often goes into Pereze’s cell'to carry him 
food from signora, who is a kind-hearted 
woman, and who knew Pereze before his 
arrest. Now I know Ferdinand, and tan 
easily induce him to accommodate us, if you 
will consent to put on a dress like his, ‘bat 
not from his wardrobe.” 

Loise blushed at the idea, but in a mo 
ment, after reflecting upon the occasion that 
made the necessity, she summoned her 
courage to aid her, saying:— 

T will do it.” 

‘* Signoretta,” said Cecil, ““ you are worthy 
the noble house from which you are de 
scended.”” 

** Be very secret, Cecil, and here is a purse 
with which to make all necessary arrange 
ments,’ and she gave her one heavy with 
gold. 

‘‘Thank you, signoretta; I will prepare 
everything for your attempt this very ole 
to do which I must hasten away.” 

** Addio, then, Cecil, till night.” 

Addio, signoretta.”” 

Loise reasoned in her heart that Juap 
Pereze was about to die, that he was alone, 
no friend near him to counsel or comfort 
him, and he loved her with the most devoted 
and passionate affection, and also that he 
own heart was wholly his. “ What care/ 
if the world does discover the attempt Dshal 
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make to see him? I know that he will not 
misinterpret my feelings, and I do not care 
for others. Oh! must he die? Then nis- 
ery is mine forever after, until we shall 
meet in heaven. No, no, I will not hesitate. 
The day after to-morrow, and he will be no 
more!’ No consideration shall deter me.” 
Thus influenced, Loise Aretta resolved to 


_. see Pereze that very night, provided Cecil 


could make the necessary arrangements with 
the page Ferdinand. 

Ferdinand was quite young in years; only 
nineteen summers had browned his cheek. 
He was desperately in love with Cecil Es- 
peranza, who, indeed, had always gained 
admission to Pereze through him, and not 
without in some degree arousing a feeling of 
jealousy in Ferdinand’s breast, for he had 
occasionally the opportunity to see what a 
noble and handsome man Pereze was; but 
while Cecil humored his affection just as far 
as she found it uecessary, she quieted his 
suspicions by some artful story—and, in fact, 
one that was partly true—about her acting 
as agent for another. Thus when she came 
to him on the occasion we refer to, she at 
once secured his good-will by some pleas- 
antry, or show of kind feeling, that insured 
his ready compliance with any wish she 
might suggest. She procured a suit of 
clothes after his exact style, and arranged 
every necessary preliminary, with the full 
and hearty assistance of Ferdinand, without, 
of course, letting him into the secret as to 
whom she was serving. Ferdinand cared 
not who it was that he was to assist to see 
Lieutenant Pereze, provided he could enjoy, 
as he was promised, the society of Cecil 
while they met. Besides this, Ferdinand 
was a noble-hearted fellow, and readily en- 
tered into the spirit of Cecil, who repre- 
sented something very near the true state of 
the case between Loise and Pereze; at least, 
as nearly as she thought was necessary to 
Warm the kindness of that heart she knew 
he possessed. 

Long before the appointed time, which 
was evening, Cecil repaired to the apart- 
ment of Loise, when she proceeded at once 
to dress in the page’s costume, until at last 
the task was done. Never did page look so 
lovely before, With easy pants of white 
satin, and a frock, the ample folds of sky 
blue velvet of which reached almost to the 
knee, secured at the waist by a silken sash 
of scarlet, with shoes of red satin and white 
. Tosettes, her dress was complete, and a fac- 


simile of that worn by the page Ferdinand. 
Her hair was gathered smoothly back away 
from her forehead, and secured beneath a 
cap of red velvet; ornamented by a golden 
tassel, and but for the magnificent beauty of 
her face, the captivating loveliness of her 
large dark eyes, and peculiar regularity of 
each feature, she would pass very well for 
the page Ferdinand, whom she was to repre- 
sent. Surveying her from top to toe, Cecil 
clapped her tiny hands with delight at the 
figure before her. 

‘*Now if you will but ape his manner, 
thus, a little, you must loll, so, a little, and 
not stand quite so erect, there, that is it,” 
she said, suiting Loise to the habit and man- 
ner of Ferdinand’s walk. ‘‘ You must say, 
‘My lady sends me with these delicacies 
from her own table for Lieutenant Pereze, 
so let me enter his cell, my good turnkey,’ ” 
said Cecil, instructing her, 

** Cecil, I shall begin to think you have 
worn these clothes yourself.”’ 

Cecil made no answer, but blushed. © 

“Ts not this the mode you adopted to gain 
admittance, Cecil?” 

** It is, signoretta.” 

‘* Well, well, Cecil you could not do-other- 
wise.”’ 

‘* Indeed, signoretta, it was the only mode 
I could devise whereby to obtain entrance, 
but the suit you wear is entirely new.” 

‘*T think I know my part, but, Cecil, what 
a bold and unmaidenly act it is, after all. 
Will he not despise me for it?” 

‘¢ You do not know him, signoretta,” said 

Cecil, ‘‘ else you would not ask such a ques- 
tion as that.” 
' True, Cecil, I have had but little oppor- 
tunity to know him. Nothing would induce 
me to visit him, were he not in prison, with- 
out friends, and—alas! how fearful a thing 
to realize—about todie!” 

‘*] know all this, signoretta, and he: will 
appreciate the feelings that prompt you.” 

“T hope he will not misjudge me.” 

“ Pear it not, signoretta.”’ 

The moments flew swiftly by until the 
time appointed for them to start on their 
hazardous expedition had arrived. The vo- 
lante stood at the private door of the Aretta 
mansion. Loise and Cecil entered it, and 
drove at once to a place that led directly to 
the stairs which crossed from the ca*tain’s 
house to that part of the prison where Juan 
Pereze’s cell was situated. Here the page 
Ferdinand awaited them with the basket he 
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usually carried to Pereze’s cell. This Loise 
- took upon her arm, and after a few moments’ 
delay, during which time Cecil gave her the 
last advice and directions concerning the 
manner in which she was to endeavor to 
pass the guard, and also agreeing upon a 
signal which should call them to the spot on 
her return, they separated; Ferdinand and 
Cecil to stay and chat together in a room 
situated hard by, and Loise Aretta, with a 
wildly beating heart, to seek admission into 
Juan Pereze’s place of confinement. It may 
be more easily imagined than described how 
that high-born Spanish maiden, so young, so 
- gentle and inexperienced, felt at the mo- 
ment. 
“ Well, Ferdinand,”’ said the guard, as she 
. approached him, ‘has my lady sent some 
niceties to-night for Lieutenant Pereze ?” 

** Yes, some fruit; there’s enough and to 
spare, so take a handful.”’ 

*“*Thank you, thank you, master,’’ said 
the turnkey, pocketing the fruit. ‘I always 
said you were a gentleman, Ferdinand, 
though your beard is not grown.”’ 

**T shall have to remain some time, as my 
lady sends a note to be answered.” 

“Very good, very good; just knock on the 
bars when you are ready to come out.”’ 

Saying which, he ushered Loise into the 
cell, locking the door behind her. A single 
lamp burned upon the table, beside which 
Pereze sat. He raised his head mechanically 
when Loise entered, then dropping it again, 
he said:— 

“Your mistress is very thoughtful, good 
_ Ferdinand, but | shall scarcely trouble her 
~or you much more. Sit down, my boy—sit 
down for a moment.”’ 

Loise approached him, her heart beating 
80 quickly as to almost suffocate her; she 
laid the basket upon the table, and after a 
‘moment’s pause, said:— 

“ Lieutenant Pereze.” 

If a bomb-shell had exploded by his side, 
he would not have sprung more quickly to 
his feet. He stared at the speaker in the 
uncertain light. It was the form of the 
page. He approached nearer, with eyes 
strained upon his visitor. 

**How could I have been so deceived?” 
he said. ‘‘That voice, Holy Mother! have 
I then dreamed 80 much of it as to derange 

me?” 
Juan Pereze,” said Loise. 

“ Again!”’ said Pereze, springing to the 
page’s side, and with a sudden movement 


turning the person of Loise towards the 
lamp, so as to see fully her face. 

What can I say?” 

“* Say, signoretta,”’ said Pereze, now real- 
izing that it was indeed Loise, and falling on 
his knees before her, ‘‘ that heaven has an- 
swered my prayers, and allowed me once 
more to behold you. Ah! how could I have 


_ dared to expect this? And yetin my dreams 


my hopes seemed to fulfill it. 
hardly realize it is you.” 

“Rise, Lieutenant Pereze,’’ she ‘said, 
offering her hand, which he pressed respect- 
fully to his lips. 

What a thrill possessed them both at this 
instant! It was the first time their hands 
had ever met, it was near the last moments 
they could ever pass together—can a more 
peculiar situation be imagined by the reader? 
All the common rules of etiquette and the 
formula of society failed entirely here; they 
were counted as nothing. 

Words would be folly, they could not de- 
scribe that scene—each unfolded the most 
secret throbbings of the heart to the other, 
each told how truly and how long they had 
loved; and Juan Pereze told Loise, as she 
sat there, his arm about her waist, and her 
head upon his shoulder, moving sensibly to 
the throbbing of his heart, ‘‘ that his fate 
was enviable, he would not change it fora 
kingdom and liberty; no other chance could 
possibly have brought us together, dear 
Loise, and now | can die happy. Ay, 1 am 
so far beyond the malice of Colonel Ormen- 


But I can 


tez, that I thank him for this very act; he 
meant it unto evil, but God has overruled it 


for good.” 

It is indeed hard fully to conceive of the 
true character of this prison scene, which 
has not its parallel in history, but the picture 
we have sketched for you, gentle reader, is 
from actual life. 

At last, when both thought it would no 
longer be safe for her to tarry any longer in 
the cell, they parted for the last time. Juan 
Pereze pressed his lips to her pure white 
forehead, and straining her close to his 
bosom, bade her farewell forever, saying, 
with emotion:— 

‘* We shall meet in heaven, dear Loise.”’ 

‘* Holy Mother grant it, dear Juan.” 

‘** Stay, Loise; give me a lock of your hair 
to be placed on my breast when I go to the 
execution.” 

Loise cut off one of the rich glossy curls 
that she easily shook loose on her head.. 
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‘*My last prayer will be for you, Juan,’’ 
she said. 

‘* Again, dearest, farewell forever.” 

‘* Farewell, farewell,” she said, sobbing 
as she left him. 

Pereze passed to the back part of his cell 
and wept like a child, while Loise was forced 
to smother all the feeling of her heart, 
for she had yet to pass another ordeal in 
getting by the turnkey. The guard merely 
remarked to Loise that she must have fallen 
asleep in there, to have stayed so long with 
the prisoner, then conducted him on his 
way, as he supposed, to his mistress’s apart- 


ment. Fortunately nothing occurred to lead 
to any suspicions as to the trick that was 
being played upon him. 

The preconcerted signal was cautiously 
given, and Cecil and the page Ferdinand 
appeared. Loise immediately entered her 
volante with her companion, and they drove 
home in silence, for Loise’s heart was too 
full for words, and Cecil was far too well 
bred to tax her feelings. At last, arrived at 
home, they both gave way to the fullness of 
their feelings. Sleep did not visit the pillow 
of Loise that night. 


[To be continued.] 


A FRENCH CONVICT COLONY IN 


N olden times Botany Bay, the British 

- convict settlement, was considered to 
be about as distant a corner of the world as 
could well be found for the transportation of 
moral offenders. But France has found a 
still more distant place to serve as a national 
dust-bin, a receptacle for the refuse of 
French society. The traveler who would 
journey thither must first traverse half the 
globe to the farthest Australian port, and 
there trans-ship and begin another, though 
a much shorter, voyage to his destination. 
. It was a bright June morning when our 
boat steamed out of Sydney harbor into the 
great Pacific Ocean; though, by the way, 
there are times when the poor sea-sick pas- 
Senger thinks that that ocean should have 
been called Terrific rather than Pacific. 
When about a thousand miles had been 
accomplished, all eyes were directed towards 
a lighthouse close on our right. The lower 
part of this useful edifice is a comfortable 
dwelling-house, and the tiny coral island 
upon which it is built is a garden of tropical 
verdure, and only a few miles from port. 
What a contrast between this nice little 
island home and other lighthouses that we 
have seen, on desolate, weather-beaten, 
out-of-the-world shores, where some poor 
fellows while away their days, months, or 
years, almost or quite alone! The outline 
of mountainous land was visible ahead; and 
around us were several little coral islets in 
full view, with their lofty palm-trees stand- 
ing up clear against the sky. 

By and by the inner harbor is reached, 
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and a town of considerable dimensions lies” 
before us; this town is Noumea, the capital 


of New Caledonia. Round-topped hills and 
long ridges rise irregularly behind the town. 
Some of these are somewhat barren, and not 
unlike the mountains of Scotland after which 
the island was named; but among some of 
the gorges, valleys, and slopes there is a 
thick growth of tropical vegetation. On 
going ashore, the traveler is obliged to admit 
that, though he has traveled so far, he has 
not yet got outside of the pale of civilization. 
Noumea has its grand squares, surrounded 
and intersected by acacia avenues. Here 
the ‘‘ fashionable ’’ of the town walk or sit or 
lounge while a dozen convict bandsmen dis- 
course music inferior perhaps to nothing of 
the kind to be heard in the southern hemis- 
phere. The population of Noumea is about 


three thousand. Frenchmen form a large ~~ 
proportion; but there are also Englishmen, — 


Germans, Italians, and many South Sea isl- 
anders. The streets are narrow, and rather 
‘continental’? in appearance. Names, 
signs, notices, etc., are of course in the 
French language. The houses are more 
open to public gaze and intrusion thau one 
finds in any colony of home-loving Anglo- 
Saxons, even in a tropical climate; and the 
military and government officers hurrying 
through the streets, or standing at their 
posts of duty, have the dainty finish of dress 
and general appearance peculiar to French- 
men. There are general storcs at which 
you can buy anything from a pound of can- 
dles to a suit of clothes; and tailors, chem- 
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ists, photographers and booksellers display 
their goods in the windows. In some streets 
_the courtyards and verandas are shaded 
and beautified by banana trees, ferns, and 
cocoanut palms. Along the shores skirting 
the harbor and up the hillside are some very 
pleasant residences. A fine Romau Catho- 
lic cathedral has just been built of stone, 
and a small French Protestant church is in 
course of erection. The rvads into the 
country are excellent; and carriages can be 
procured for pleasure-trips inland. 

The chief feature, however, is the convict 
element. Gangs of men, clean-shaven and 
arrayed in drab uniform, march in order to 
and from their work every day. They are 
employed in making bricks, constructing 
roads, and in general public works. Their 
life is not hard if they behave themselves; 
but insubordination or attempts to escape 
often result in positively brutal treatment 
at the hands of European and native warders. 
As one gazes upon the faces of a gang of 
these men, the curious inquiry arises, what 
tales of misfortune and crime could these 
miserable fellows unfold? Is there a man 
among them innocent of the crime laid at 
his door? No doubt it has been the lot of 
some to be dragged away from home and 
friends and all society, and doomed to spend 
many a weary year as a convict among con- 
victs, without a hope of freedom again in 
this life—no doubt this has occasionally hap- 
pened to innocent men. Who but the Al- 
mighty knows the bitterness of such a life ? 
It would not do, of course, to credit all that 


. convicts have to say of themselves. As in 


Australia fifty years ago, so now in New 
_ Caledonia, the first thing the convict tells 

his interrogator is usually that the police 
took “the wrong man.’”’ A conspicuous 
notice is posted up informing visitors and all 
civilians that speaking to a convict or giving 
tobacco, newspapers, or the like, renders the 
offender liable to arrest or imprisonment. 
Before we had spelled out this important 
notice, however, or even suspected its exist- 
ence, we got into conversation with an in- 
telligent young fellow who spoke English 
well. His :tory was—and there seemed to 
be an air of truthfulness about it—that he 
was quite innocent of the embezzlement 
with which he was charged, and for which 
he was transported. Indeed, his innocence 
had now, after four years, been proved, and 
_ **a free pardon ’’ was expected by the next 
mail. After penal servitude for a certain 
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term, some are allowed complete freedom 
within the limits of New Caledonia; but any 
attempt to pass beyond these bounds brings 
upon the fugitive, if caught, harsh treat- 
ment probably for the rest of his life. 

Attempts to get away to Australia by open 
boat—a distance of eight hundred miles—are 
comparatively common. Many of these at- 
ten pts are discovered before a start has 
been really made; and those who succeed in 
getting out of French waters do not all live 
to see land again. A few, however, every 
year manage to reach the Australian coast, 
and they fondly imagine that their dangers 
are all over when they have once set foot 
upon this free land; but even then these 
hopes are, perhaps oftener than not, doomed 
to disappointment. As a rule, they land on 
these shores penniless, half-starved, and 
probably able to speak only a few words of 
English. Under such circumstances, it is 
almost impossible to pass themselves off as 
anything else than escaped convicts from 
New Caledonia; and as the Australian police 
keep a very vigilant look-out for such char- 
acters, there is little chance of ultimate 
freedom. 

But let us turn again to the band of con- 
vict laborers being marched through the 
streets of Noumea. We cannot read their 
histories in their faces; but we may rest 
assured that many ofthem were missed from 
their native villagesimd streets in far-away 
France in such aWianner that no one re- 
gretted their absence, or bestowed as much 
as a passing tear upon their memory. But 
there are also young men who have mothers, 
wives, sisters, or brothers in the land of 
their birth, who mourn the disgrace and 
calamity of those who were once the main- 
stay and the pride of the home. It may be 
that they themselves, or some of them, at 
least, suffer from remorse, now that they 
realize the wickedness and red of their 
deeds. 

Very recently au aged woman gathered 
money and strength and courage to journey 
to the other end of the world to carry outa 
scheme that she had devised~for the escape 
of her son, who was a convict in New Cale 
donia. Inspired by a mother’s love, she 
actually succeeded in reaching Noumea;§ 
where she lived for a time among the civil 
ian population and managed to communicate 
with her son.. By and by the steamer Rock 
ton was about to start for Sydney, and this 
old woman was a passenger. Without e% 
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citing any suspicion whatever, she had suc- 
ceeded in getting on board a large box very 
plainly marked, ‘‘ This side up.””> When the 
sbip had actually cleared the wharf, a sailor, 
regardless of these instructions, turned the 
box upside down, and was at once attracted 
by some commotion inside. This was re- 
ported to an officer, who in turn called a 
policeman from the shore and had the 
steamer stopped. The box was of course 
examined, and it was found that the lid had 
hinges and a bolt inside, and the contents 
were an armful of straw, a bottle of water, 
several boiled eggs, and the convict son of 
the old woman. They had purchased a 
ticket to Sydney for him, and it was intended 
that he should emerge from his hiding-place 
at night and take his place among the other 
passengers. Perhaps the ends of justice 
were met more fully by the return of this 
man to his bondage; but who can fail to feel 
sorry for the poor old mother, who, after 
such patient efforts to rescue her son, and 
having so nearly brought her clever plan to 
a successful issue, had to retrace her weary 
steps back to France with the knowledge 
that her son’s lot had only been made harder 
by her endeavor to bring him home again. 
The convicts, however, who suffer most 
in consequence of unsuccessful attempts to 
gain their liberty are those who run away 
into the bush, and are re-captured by native 
police, who are let out like bloodhounds to 
hunt the wretched runaway. A leading 
citizen of Noumea told me that he had him- 
self witnessed disgraceful cruelties on such 
occasions. Every convict, I suppose, whether 
in Australia, or Siberia, or New Caledonia, 
learns the lesson that “‘ the way of trans- 
gressors is hard’’; but it does not appear 
that the French authorities are on the whole 
less just or less kind in their treatment of 
criminals than British authorities are, or at 
least than they were to Botany Bay convicts 
a generation ago. Some influence has been 
brought to bear upon France to induce her 
to stop the exportation of criminals to the 
South Pacific; but a great deal of money has 
been spent in preparing New Caledonia for 
the settlement of convicts; moreover, France 
is determined to extend rather than curtail 
her interests in that part of the world; and 
as her people are not good colonizers, the 
transportation system is considered to be the 
best method of peopling this southern land. 
When the convict has served his term of 


hard labor he has every opportunity of mak- 
ing a home for himself. 

But we must return to Noumea. The 
stranger will be struck by the number and 
variety of dark-skinned people to be seen in 
the streets. Many of them are from the 
New Hebrides and the Loyalty Islands, 
while others are specimens of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of New Caledonia. These last- 
named people are much more of the negro 
type than are the Fijians, Samoans, or Ton- 
gans to the east of them, or even than the 
Australian blacks are. Their skins are 
sooty black, their hair black and woolly, and 
their features not quite so thick as those of 
African negroes. In their native haunts 
they go practically naked. In the streets of 
Noumea, however, they wear a kind of skirt 
from the waist to the knees, and in some 
cases a thin vest or jacket. The girls wear 
thin European dresses, hanging loosely about, 
them. Large numbers of them, male and 
female, are employed as household servants, 
others are general laborers. Some are na- 
tive police; and others, again, are prisoners, 
locked up at night and escorted to their work 
by day. A New Caledonian native house 
resembles the roof of a round wheat-rick, 
but only raised a few feet from the ground. 
They live in tribes, and were originally war- 
like and of cannibal propensities. Their 
conquerors have had some little trouble with 
them. A few years ago they rose in rebel- 
lion and massacred a number of European 
settlers and threatened Noumeaitself. Now, 
however, they seem to be quite settled. 

A large portion of the southern end is 
almost worthless, but there are other: dis- 
tricts in which plantations and cattle stations 
thrive. The mineral resources alsoare being 
developed, and there is every prospect of a 
steady increase of European capital and 
population. Roads and telegraph wires ex- 
tend the whole length of the island—two 
hundred miles. The scenery in some parts 
is exceedingly fine;. palms, acacias, ferns, 
bamboos, and tall grasses grow luxuriantly; 
and the red and yellow flowers of the hybis- 
cus tree, together with brilliant flowers of 
creeping plants, add brightness to the nov- 
elty and richness of the tropical forests. 
The mountains run up to six thousand feet. 
above sea-level, and their summits, slopes, 
and gorges, with the intervening valleys, 
form very grand landscapes. 
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GOOD-BY, 


bells ring slow in muffled tone, 
The chilling wind makes sadder moan, © 
‘The flowers are dead, and all must die— 
Good-by, Old Year, good-by! 


The laughing streams run coldly now; 

Stern Winter reigns, with ice-crowned brow; — 

Fair Summer is dead, and you must die— 
Good-by, Old Year, good-by! 


Once you were young, but now you’re old; 

Our youth can ne’er be bought with gold; 

Your youth is dead ; all youth must die,— 
Good-by, Old Year, good-by! 


Your glory came; your glory’s gone; 

All glory fades time breathes upon ; 

Grandeur and pride shall surely die— 
Good-by, Old Year, good-by! 


OLD YEAR. 


You brought us many glittering joys 

That cloyed and broke like children’s toys; 

Our joys you've killed, now you must die— 
Good-by, Old Year, good-by! 


You brought us much of galling grief, 

But like our joys, its smart was brief; 

If joys must go, then griefs must die— 
Good-by, Old Year, good-by! 


Thou wast a year of hundred years, 

Of glorious triumph that endears! 

But ah! as others, thou must die— 
Good-by, Old Year, good-by! 


Though husk must die, the kernel lives; 
So does the truth each year e’er gives, 
. Thou brought’st as much that will not die— 
Good-by, Old Year, good-by! 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


T was the Sunday next before Christmas, 
and the Reverend Felix Sanctificus thus 
-elosed his address to his flock:— 
‘¢ My brethren, the snow-white Queen of 
Feasts is drawing near. Already we see 
shining in the heavens the silvery brightness 
_ of her siar; and clear and sweet above the 
* din of earth is ringing in our ears the chorus 
of the ange] band. And, O my brethren! as 
this day approaches, when this great gift of 
God’s love is offered and received afresh by 
every Christian heart, let us, purified and 
refreshed by a new baptism of the spirit, 
gird ourselves with love and charity, and 
strive to meet it with hearis worthy of the 
gift. Ye upon whom the world smiles, who 
‘fare sumptuously,’ and are ‘ clad in purple 
and fine linen,’ to ye I would say, do not, as 
ye gather around your groaning boards on 
that blessed occasion, let your souls be so 
‘sunk in the contemplation of your flesh-pots 
- that ye know nothing but the joys before ye; 
but rather let your hearts be gladdened by 
the memory of the poor and needy, whom by 
God’s goodness ye have been able to succor 
—the widow whose tears ye have dried, the 
orphan whose hunger ye have satisfied, and 


the naked whom ye have clothed. Nor may 
it only be the memory of deéds that gold has 
done, but also of those born of a brighter, 
holier gold—the heart’s pure charity. The 
words of sympathy and hope spoken to the 
crushed and bleeding heart, the hand of love 
and brotherhood stretched out to bring the 
straying brother back to Christ, and the en- 
couragement and help given to the strug- 
gling youth who, unaided and alone, is striv- 
ing hand to hand with life. Ah, my breth- 
ren, here is a field in which to exercise your 
widest Christianity. Look around us. On 
every hand we see the youth of our land—a 
broad-browed, stalwart race—faithfully and 
earnestly toiling along life’s path, and proud 
to give the sweat of their brow for the bread 
that nature owes us all. How many of ye 
are there, O men of gold! in whose mills 
thousands of these brothers grind? How 
many are there who ever give a thought to 
them beyond their week’s work and their 
week’s pay? Do ye ever look kindly on 
them, and give them words of hope and 
cheer; tell them, perhaps, that ye were once 
as they; open your doors to them, and, in- 
stead of driving them to haunts of sin and 
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vice for recreation, receive them into your 
family circle; forget, in short, that ye are 
master and servant, and remember only that 
ye are both God’s children? Ah, my breth- 
ren, this is a great, a mighty question. The 
future of our country is closely twined with 
it; and—shall I say it?—the future happi- 
ness of many a soul may be shadowed by it. 
For little will it stand that man, unto whom 
much has been given, to answer at the last 
day, ‘Am I, then, my brother’s keeper?’” 

The Reverend Felix closed at this point; 
and the Honorable Silas McSmithers, who 
occupied a luxuriantly cushioned pew di- 
rectly in front of the pulpit, seemed much 
moved by his eloquence. He coughed, 
wiped his brow with his snowy bandkerchief, 
which formed a magnificent contrast to his 
scarlet face, and then glanced nervously at 
the other occupant of the pew—an elegantly 
dressed, demure little damsel, who appeared 
to be oblivious of everything but the speaker, 
but who was covertly watching the Honor- 
able Silas from under her long, drooping 
lashes. 

This damsel was Miss Bessie McSmithers, 
the only child and hope of her father’s wid- 
owed heart. We shall learn more of her 
soon. 

The sermon closed, the contribution-box 
went around. The Honorable Silas smiled 
benignly, and laid his five-dollar greenback 
conspicuously on the pile; while the little 
maid in the corner heaved a pensive sigh, 
and added her mite. 

The congregation dispersed, and Silas and 
his daughter walked down the aisle, greeted 
on all sides by admiring smiles and approv- 
ing words. For was he not the great Silas 
McSmithers, the millionaire banker, both 
warden and vestryman? Did not his name 


“head all the subscription-lists, and his checks 


bring the largest sums into the treasury? 
Verily he was a mighty man in Israel. 
Father and daughter entered their carriage 
and drove away to their home. Both were 
silent. Bessie occupied herself in giving 
the most sorrowful attention to her five-dol- 
lar fringe, while her father appeared to be 


’ studying out a new trimming for the top of 


the carriage, each all the while closely 
watching the other. At length the father 
broke the silence. 

Ahem!” 


Bessie looked 


asked:— 


** You spoke, papa ?”’ 
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_ “Spoke? Well, no, not exactly. That is, 
n— I declare! Sanctificus quite excelled 
himself to-day, eh?” 

* Yes, papa.” 

And the fringe absorbed her attention 
again. 

Her father continued. 

Yes, quite excelled himself. That ref- 
erence to Christian charity was really very 
good. I guess I’ll inclose another hundred 
to the Guild. I’ve no doubt they need He 
eh, Bessie 

és Yes, papa. ” 

And she changed her attention to the ha 
of her six-button gloves. 

The carriage stopped before a princely 
residence, a liveried servant. opened the 
door, and father and daughter disappeared 
within. 

And now, reader, your patience fora brief 
retrospection. 

The Honorable Silas McSmithers had 
reached his present eminence by earnest and 
untiring effort, upon which fate had smiled 
persistently. From a poor boy, this good 
fate had led him to a kind master, who had 
encouraged his early efforts, and helped him 
over rough places, till he mastered all the- 
intricacies of the business, and became his. 
staff and support, and till, in reality, the 
clerk led the master. In short, so firmly 
was he established in favor, that one day, 
when, with many qualms and misgivings, he 
modestly told that he had presumed to fall. 
in love with this master’s only daughter,. 
and that she reciprocated the folly, he, in- 
stead of being at once dismissed from his. 
service and presence, received the paternal. 
blessing and a junior partnership. 

After this, gold showered om him, but 
heart-clouds gathered. Children were born,,. 
but only to bud and then fade and die. His 
wife’s health, always frail, broke down be- 
neath her trials, till at last one dreary morn-. 
ing she heard for a moment the first faint 
wail of little Bessie, and then folded her: 
hands and passed on to meet the babes who- 
had gone before. They bore her to her long, 
last home with all the pomp and pride of 
wealth; and when the grave closed over her, 
her broken-hearted husband thought it shut. 
all light and joy from his heart forevermore. 

But grief is merciful, and will not hold. 
forever; and as time rolled on, it brought 
peace again, although it never shook his- 
firm allegiance to the dead. 

Bessie lived and thrived, a& if she knew- 
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the fearfal price with which her life was 
bought, and strove to be worthy of it. It 


would be vain to say her father loved her— 


he bowed down and worshiped her; and as 
year by year was added to her life, he doubled 
his efforts in the gold chase, that Bessie 
might be the richest heiress in the land. 

And what of Miss Bessie? A_ willful, 
spoiled, loving and lovable little monkey, 
who had never known a thwarted wish from 
her cradle, and who ruled her father with a 
rod of iron, but which rod was so skillfully 
wielded that he quoted “_ as a model of 
filial obedience. 

This much for the Intvetediions and now 
for the story, which began a few weeks be- 
fore my opening. 

Henry Foster, a young man in the Mc- 


- Smithers establishment, emulating the ex- 


ample of his employer, had risen steadily in 
worth and favor until he became the first 
young man in the place, and to McSmithers 
indispensable entirely. 

Mr. McSmithers was proud of the young 


“man; he loved him, and he promised himself 


great comfort and support from him in com- 
ing years, when suddenly, without a pre- 
vious suspicion on his part, his bopes were 
blasted by Henry’s following his example to 
the letter, and modestly asking the hand of 
his daughter Bessie, adding that he made 
the request with her consent. 

To say that Mr. McSmithers was aston- 
ished would be too mild. He was thunder- 
struck. He looked at Henry in dumb hor- 
ror; and when he did find voice, it was to at 
once dismiss him from his service, with the 


parting injunction :— 


“Tf you ever dare to speak to, look at, or 
think of Bessie again, Vil—Pul—put you in 
the lunatic asylum.”’ 

He next held an interview with Bessie. 
It was loud and stormy on his part, and 
closed with the command :— 

“Never, as you value your happiness in 
this world or the next, think of that scamp 
Foster again.’’ 

Now Bessie had never in her life obeyed 
her father, except when both wills agreed; 


and she had not the slightest intention of | 


making this case the first exception to the 
rule. Nevertheles, she heard in silence, 
and left her parent with a heart-broken air, 


“that fell like a big drop of water on his ire. 


But the heat of righteous indignation soon 
dried it, and he went forth strongtoco e 


gn his cause. 


VE. 


After this things went on the “‘ even tenor 
of their way,” and even they certainly were. 
Miss Bessie, in her father’s presence, wore 
her plainest robes, and glided around with 
the air of a eaint and martyr so sweetly 
blended that a painter of sacred subjects 
would have won immortality with her fora 
model. 

Her father saw, and groaned in sileuce; 
but he still stood firm as fate. 

The Christmas season approached, and 
Mr. McSmithers conceived the brilliant idea 
of cheering up his drooping Bessie by a 
grand ball. He consulted with her on the 
subject, and she acquiesced, saying: — 

**T would like it, papa, if I could invite all 
my friends.” 

“ Invite all? Why, of course you can.’’ 

Then, catching a suspicious light in her 
eyes, he continued :— 

“That is—ahem!—all it is right and 
proper for you to invite. And—I guess, 
Bessie, I had better attend to that part; you 
can look over the list, as it were, you know.”’ 

“Yes, papa,”’ with the air of a lamb being 
led to the slaughter; and the stern parent 
went out more miserable than before. 

The invitations went out, sumptuous prep- 
arations were made for the ball, and time 
rolled on, till the Sunday on which my story 
opens, but one day before the event. 

All this time Bessie had said and done 
nothing; and although she had thought 
much, it was without any definite result. 
But this morning the closing appeal of her 
pastor seemed to be given for her especial 
case. And if it struck home.to her father, 
it came to her with equal force, but far dif- 
ferent result; for while it threw him, heart 
and mind, into dire confusion, it reduced the 
chaos of her thoughts to order; and if her 
fringe and gloves could have spoken, they 
would have told of a light in their owner’s 
eyes that ill-matched the demure look in ber 


face. 


At. home, Bessie at once went to her room, 
and locking the door, actually danced with 
excitement. 

*¢ Oh, you dear, precious man! ”’ she cried. 
‘* My good angel must have made you say 
those words, for they have saved me. They 
have shown me a way out of this trouble. 
Yes, just as sure as day. You dear old 
papa! you think you can’t be moved, don’t 
you? But we’ll see. You are almost con- 
quered now, in spite of your stern looks; 
and if your Bessie doesn’t quite out-genera} 
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you before to-morrow night—well, she isn’t 
worthy to be your daughter. We’ll see.”’ 

She laughed outright; and then, throwing 
herself into an easy-chair, she knitted her 
pretty brows in deep thought. 

Dinner was announced in the McSmithers 
mansion, and it was served in grim state, 
Bessie presiding with even a more pensive 
air than ever. In fact, so perfectly heart- 
broken did she look, as she rose from the 
table, that her father paused and coughed 
twice, which was his usual preliminary to a 
speech of importance; but a hitch in the last 
cough was fatal to his intentions, and they 
went into the library in sileace. 

Here an easy-chair and slippers awaited 
Mr. McSmithers; and getting into both, he 
prepared to enjoy the pile of religious papers 
that lay at his elbow. He settled his spec- 
tacles satisfactorily, and took up a paper; 
and as he did ao, a book fell noisily to the 
floor. He picked it up. It was a small, 
dingy, leather-covered book, not at all at- 
tractive to a casual observer. But it seemed 
He scrutinized 
the outside closely, and then gave his atten- 
tion to internal developments. He turned 
over several pages, and then suddenly 
stopped, while an audible breath escaped 
him; for staring at him from the time-stained 
page was this item:— . 

“Received from Mr. Railay $300 for wed- 
ding expenses,”’ 

Bessie looked up from her corner, and 
asked :— 

** You spoke, papa?” 

“ Oh, no, no!” 

And he hastily turned on, to be met on 


the next page by the following:— 


“Received from Mr. Bailey $100 for a 


 Obristmas present.” 
A still louder breathing, while the red on 


his forehead deepened to crimson. 

Beasie, leaving her seat, came o, his side, 
saying:— 

* Are you not well, papa?” 

Yes, yes,” he said, ‘* Certainly, child! 
Of course I am. But where in the world 
did this book come from ?”’ 

“ Which book, papa?”’ 

And leaning over his shoulder, she looked 
at it with a curiosity that would have defied 
one to suspect that her own hands an hour 


_-before had placed it there. 


“ What a queer old book!” she exclaimed. 
* Let me see it, pupa. I will ring for Jane, 
and ask her if she ku... ws anything about 
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** No, don’t, child. Whatafuss you make 
about nothing! It is of no importance. 
There; go and sit down.”’ 

And thus dismissed, Bessie retired to her 
seat with an injured air; and her father, 
putting the book into his pocket, returned to 
his papers. 

But their charm was gone. It wasin vain 
that he read the price of a converted Hot- 
tentot was reduced to two missionary roasts, 
and that the funds of the Fejee Hymn Book 
Socicty were in a flourishing condition. 
They were no joy tohim. That little dingy 
book lay like a weight on his heart, and the 
items continually danced before his eyes. 

‘“* Received from Mr. Bailey $300 for wed- 
ding expenses.” 

‘Received from Mr. Bailey $100 for a 
Christmas present.” 

Nor were these all; for afier them came a 
long list of similar items that he knew too 
well were shut up between those time-worn 
covers. 

How fast and thick they bfought old-time 
memories!—memories of times when Fate 
indeed for him ‘unlocked her bounteous 
store,’’ and it seemed that he need but wish 
to have. 

And then, unbidden, over these memories 
rose the face of Henry Foster looking at him 
with sad, reproachful eyes, and he heard 
ringing in his ears an accusing voice:— 

**@-thou unprofitable servant! Was it 
for this 1 gave thee all thy soul desired ? 
That thou, in thy pride and vanity, should 
forget the giver in the gift? shut up thy 
heart to the voice of love and justice, and 
grind thy brother in the dust ?” 

Silas changed from the Hottentots to 
home charities, and read that a box of old - 
boots and shoes had been presented to the 
hospital for cripples; but this brought no 
more comfort than the others, and he threw 
the paper down in desperation, and spread- 
ing his handkerchief over his face, he pre- 
pared for his afternoon map, while Bessie 
stole up to her room to dance and caper. 

Monday dawned cold, crisp and clear, a 
very ideal ‘*day before Christmas,” with 
just a light mantle of snow to make little 
hearts happy in the belief that Santa Claus’ 
sleigh would surely be out. . 

Mr. McSmithers breakfasted alone—avery 
unusual thing for him to do, for Bessie was 
always an “early bird.” But this morning 
she sent word by Jane that she was not well, 
and begged to be excused. 
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.“ Not welll’? exclaimed her father, in 
alarm. « Anything serious, Jane?” 

*¢ Oh, no, sir, I guess not; just a headache 
like; she will be all right soon, I hope,” 
with a strong emphasis on the ‘ hope.” 

Let it here be remarked that Jane was 
Bessie’s former nurse, and present sworn 
ally and sympathizer. 

‘Hope, Jane, hope! Pray, what do you 
‘mean by speaking in that way?” 

“Oh, nothing, sir, nothing; but pardon 
me, sir, if I am over-bold, for the blessed 
Virgin knows how I love the dear young 
lady; but it seems as how lately she has not 
been herself, sort of sad ant drooping like, 
and—and 

Here her feelings proved too much for her, 
and burying her face in her apron, she rushed 
weeping from the room, leaving her master 
staring after her, aghast, with a half-opened 
egg running in a most disgusting manner 
over his fingers. 

** Bless me!” he ejaculated; ‘‘ but that is 
the most remarkable behavior! the girl cer- 
tainly must be demented. Bah! see whata 
‘mess I am in,” and he applied his napkin 
- vigorously to his fingers. ‘*‘ What could she 
have meant? Can it be that Bessie is really 
ill? No, it can’t, 1 am sure; I’ve watched 
her close enough, and I see nothing the 
matter with her but a little low-spiritedness. 
These women will drive me crazy yet.” 

He returned to his breakfast, but all appe- 
tite. was gone, and he soon rose from the 
‘table and prepared for down-town. ae 

But Jane’s words haunted him, and more 
than once he was tempted to go and see 
Bessie before he left, but the fear of seem- 
ing to show weakness deterred him, and 
with a lofty ‘‘ Pooh! Pooh!’’ he grasped his 
cane and started out into the blessed sun- 
shine. 

Scarcely had pere McSmithers gotten out 
- of sight, when Bessie, with an alacrity that 
was amusing for a sick girl, came bounding 
down-stairs equipped for a walk; but if her 
gait were remarkable for an invalid, her ap- 
pearance was even more 80, for her cheeks 
were blooming, and her eyes sparkled with 
 @light that had not been seen in them for 
many days. She opened the hall door, gave 
a quick glance up the street, and then, run- 
ning lightly down the steps, she too started 
for that mysterious region—down-town. 

In one of the fullest and busiest of our 
business streets, and among the many tall, 
narrow stairways that led from the pave- 


ment to unknown regions above, was one 
particular flight before which Miss Bessie 
McSmithers stood, an hour after she left her 
father’s house. Her demure little face wore 
a bewildered look, and as she read over the 
many tin signs that ornamented the shops 
and told the seeker that such a person could 
be found in such a room, she felt strongly 
tempted to burst out crying, and turn and 
run. But Bessie was brave; she had not 
gone this far to fail in the end, and shutting 
her teeth firmly, she began to climb the 
stairs. She went up these, and then another 
pair, and then down a long dark hall, till she 
stopped before a door that bore the sign, 
** Joseph Calvert, Attorney at Law.”’ 


She knocked gently, and the door was — 


opened by a smart clerk who did not attempt 
to conceal his surprise at seeing her. 

“* Is Mr. Calvert in?” she asked timidly. 

‘Yes, miss, but very much engaged; will 
you walk in?” 

She did so, and entered a small, musty 
room, in which several young men were 
seated at desks busily writing. 

Of course they all looked up at her, which 
helped vastly to make her feel more com- 
fortable. 


“Take a seat, miss,” said the first clerk, 


offering a chair. “No telling when. Mr. 
Calvert will be able to see you.”’ 

Again Bessie felt her tears rising, but she 
choked them back, and offering a card, said, 
in a choking voice:— 

‘Will you please to give Mr. Calvert 
this?” 

He took it and disappeared throsigh an 
inner door. In a moment he came back, 
saying that Mr. Calvert would see the young 
lady atonce. 

He held the door open witha graceful 
bow, and Bessie passed. through it into a 
small room filled with books-and. papers, and 
occupied by a ruddy-faced old gentleman, 
who came forward to meet her with out- 
stretched hand, saying:— 

“ Why, Bessie, my child, what has brought 
you here? But I am. glad to see you anmy- 
where. Take this chair, dear.” 

But poor Bessie’s self-control had reached 
its limit, and instead of taking the.chelr she 
threw her arms around the old man’s neck, 
and burst into tears. 

Now Mr. Calvert’s forty years. of legal life 
were not without their fruit. He saw at 
once that something wasi.wrong, and he 
knew that the quickest. way so get at the 
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truth was not to confuse the witness; so, 
instead of asking at once what was the mat- 
ter or trying to soothe her, he let her weep 
undisturbed till the paroxysm was over, and 
then she told her story. 

He heard with stern eyes and clouded 
brow, but at the close he smiled kindly, and 
smoothing her hair, said:— 

“* Poor little girl! So old Dame Trouble 
must make youacall,too? But cheer up, 
dear! She has done no harm that can’t be 
cured yet.” 

“ Do you really think so, Uncle Joseph?” 

He was “‘uncle”’’ only by courtesy, being 
a very old friend of both father and mother, 
and her god-father in the bargain. 

* Do you really think papa will yield and 
forgive Henry? Oh, I shall die if he doesn’t! 
I know I shall!” and she began to weep 
again. 

Mr. Calvert took her hand in his. 

** Don’t, Bessie! this is childish, and you 
have been such a brave little woman all 


through that you must not spoil it now. Of 
ourse I cannot answer positively for your 


father, but I have too high an opinion of his 
good sense and honest heart to believe that 
he will persist in this course if there be no 
other reasvn for it than Henry’s poverty. I 
will see him to-day, and do what I can; be 
sure it will be the very best I know for your 
happiness. In the meanwhile, Bessie, bear 
up and be brave. And now, dear, I must 
send you home, for I am very busy, and 
every moment is marked.” 

He led her down the hall stairs again, and 


_ galling a carriage, he saw her safely started 
* On her way, and then returned to his office 


muttering to himself:— 
“Well, well! 1 did not think Silas could 


- come to this.” 


The clock had just sounded three, and the 
clerks of the McSmithers were closing up. 
The Honorable Silas sat in his private office 
With a deeply troubled brow. It had been a 
Miserable day for him. Everything had 


_ gone wrong, and every one had been in dis- 


cord with him. The hours had seemed like 
days; but now that the end had come, he 
Wished the morning back again. He longed 
to go to his child, and yet he shrank from 
her patient face and voice. Truly, Silas was 
& man to be pitied. 

At last he rose with a half-groan and pre- 
pared to leave, but at that moment a knock 


‘Sounded, and before he could answer, the 


@oor opened and Joseph Calvert entered. 
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This seemed to be the last drop in his cup, 
for although he loved and honored Joseph 
Calvert above all men, he felt that there was. 
no one who would so thoroughly condemn 
his present conduct as he, and his eye quailed- 
before him as he entered, as sometimes did 
the prisoners at the bar. But Joseph, seem- ~ 
ingly unmindful of it, grasped his hand 
heartily, saying:— 

* Ah, Silas! I’m glad I’ve caught you; I 
was afraid I’d be a little late, and I feel like 
having a cosey half-hour with you this eve-- 
ning. These Christmas times make evem 
old hearts feel warm; eh, old fellow?” 

‘I suppose so,” replied Silas, scarcely 
knowing what he said. ‘‘ Take a seat, Jo- 
seph.” 

Joseph did so, and stretched his hands out 
to the glowing grate. 

‘*You have fine quarters here, Silas. I 
almost envy you when I think of the diema 
den where I spend most of my time. Fickle 
Fortune has been very true to you.”” 

Now, at this particular time, Silas consid- 
ered fortune anything but true, but not car- 
ing to say the same to Joseph, he merely 
grunted assent, and Joseph, after looking 
into the coals a minute, continued:— 

‘** How time flies! Think of the long, loug 
years that lie between the first time we met 
in this office and to-day; and yet it seems 
but yesterday to look back. You remember, 
Silas, it was a different looking place from 
this, but I liked it as well. Beside that chair 
yonder is where Mr. Bailey’s desk stood. I 
can see him there now. Whata noble man 
he was, of a race that I fear leaves but few 
true heirs. Dead! dead! How plain and 
clear that day comes back! I was but a 
lawyer’s clerk then, and had brought him 
some papers from our head. You were in- 
troduced while I was standing there—a 
green, awkward, country lad. How kindly 
he looked at you, how encouragingly he 
spoke! +I can see the thankful look that 
lighted your face now. Do you remember, 
Silas?” 

Did Silas remember? How gladly would 
he have given half his wealth to blot that 
scene from his memory. He did not try to 
answer, and Joseph went on:— 

- “ That was about Christmas time too; and, 

Silas,” lifting his eyes to him, ** that Christ- 
mas gave the color to both our lives. It 
lighted one, and shadowed the other.” 

“Lighted? Shadowed? How, Joseph? 
I don’t understand.” 
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No, I suppose not.’’ 

And a light fell over the ipeiais face that 
would have struck dumb the whole legal 
fraternity. He looked back into the coals a 
minute or two, then, passing his hand over 


his brow, continued sadly :— 


“‘No, 1 suppose not. The world never 
gave Joseph Calvert credit for a tender spot 


_in his nature, and be was not a man to wear 


his heart upon his sleeve. Well, it is over 
now, and 1 thought buried forever beneath 
this weight of years. But something has 
warmed it into life to-night, and I will Jet it 
see the light once more. Silas, I too loved 


_Julia Bailey, loved her with such a love as 


only she could win. Her father favored my 
suit, for 1 was a good match. Well, you 
came, and she loved you. Then her father 
said, ‘Joseph, I had hoped to call you my 
son; but my daughter loves another. Her 
happiness is more to me than gold. She has 
given her heart to an honest man, and God 


_forbid that 1 should scorn his noblest work! 


Forget the past, Joseph, and be happy.” 
Joseph ceased speaking, and for a moment 


the hearts of those two old men thrilled with 
pulses they thought stilled forever. Then 
Silas grasped his friend’s hand, and said, 
half sobbing:— 


Joseph, ‘Joseph, my friend, God bless 


you for this! You know not what you have 
done. God bless you forever!” 

Joseph looked at him earnestly, and he 
knew he had not bared his wound in vain. 
He returned the grasp, and answered :— 

‘*Thank you, Silas. He has blessed me. 
1 saw her happy, happier than I could have 
made her; and now but be as true to Bessie 
as her father was to her, and I am content. 
Heigho! how dark itis! I must go.” 

And without giving Silas time to speak, 
he was gone. 

The door had scarcely closed when Silas, 
with a speed that was astonishing in one of 
his pounds and years, sprang to his desk and 
wrote a short note, which he gave to the 
porter, with the command to deliver it into 
Henry Foster's own bands. After this, he 
put on his coat, and, actually singing to him- 
self, he took his way home. 

Bessie met him at dinner, looking flushed 
and nervous. He patted her cheek, and 
said:— 

** How is my little girl to-night? All right 
for Christmas? Oh! by the way, to-day I 
sent Henry Foster a card of invitation for 
the ball; and fearing that he might not like 
its coming so late, I said that you wished 
him to come to dinner. Was it all right, 
Bessie?” 


PLENTY OF TIME. 


ENTY of Time—Plenty of Time! 
Oh, what a foolish and treacherous chime! 
With so much to see, and so much to be taught, 


'. And the battle with evil each day to be fought; ' 


With wonders above us, beneath, and around, 


_ Which sages are seeking to mark and expound; 


With work to be done in our fast passing prime, 


- Can.ever there be for us ‘‘ plenty of time ?”’ 


Our schooling at most lasts a few score of years, 
Spent in sunshine and shadow, in smiles or in tears; 


_ While none are quite equal, howe’er they be classed, — 
* And judgments too often are faultily passed. ~ 


’Twixt Eternity past and its future to stand 
Like a child sea-surrounded on one speck of land, 


‘There to work out the duties that make life sublime 
Oh, surely there cannot be “plenty of time!” 
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THE HEIR OF 


ROTHWELL CHASE. 


CHAPTER I. 


OOD gracious, Therese! whatever is 
the matter? You look for all the 
world as if you were going to have a bad ill- 
ness,’’ said Mrs. Marchment, as she pushed 
back on its casters the low chair on which 
she was sitting, thereby widening the dis- 
tance between herself and the person she 
had thus addressed. ‘I hope to goodness 
you have caught nothing infectious. 1 am 
told there is a great deal of fever in the 
neighborhood just now.” 

‘*It is nothing but a sick headache, mad- 
ame—nothiug but that, I assure you,’ was 
the reply, in the quiet, unmodulated tones in 
which Mrs. Marchment’s maid habitually 
addressed her mistress. ‘‘ If madame can 
spare me, I will mix myself a tisane and lie 
down for a few hours. I have had these 
headaches before, and know how to treat 
them. Madame may rely upon it that I 
shall be quite well again by morning.” 

Therese Cobran, although Swiss by birth, 
had resided in England for so many years 
thatonly by a slight peculiarity in the pro- 
nunciation of certain words could her foreign 
origin be detected. 

**Go, by all means. Of course, it will be 
very inconvenient for me if you are not 
better by morning; but in that case, Dr. 
Marsden had better see you as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

“ Madame is very kind—as she always is; 
but I shall be quite well by to-morrow.” 

* You had better goat once. As you pass 


“#he nursery, you can tell Fanny Dale to 


bring me-my cup of tea this afternoon, and 
that she will have to attend me later on 
‘while I dress.”’ 


™) Therese curtsied and left the room. As 
Phe shut the door softly behind her, the ex- 
‘pression of her face changed with startling 


#uddenness. It was as though a mask had 
been plucked away. She was no longer the 
same woman who was in the habit of going 
about her duties with a general air of self- 
effacement, and whose manner towards her 
somewhat imperious and quick-tempered 
mistress was one of servile, not to say fawn- 
ing, obsequiousness. The thin, hard lines 


of her mouth curved into a smile of mali- « — 


cious—it might almost be called malignant 
—triumph; her light-colored eyes, neither 
blue nor gray, but an indefinite mixture of 
the two—which usually looked out at the 
world from the ambush of their white lashes 
with such a cold and almost fish-like regard 
—seemed as if they had been lighted up 
from behind, and gleamed like two vivid 
sparks of baleful fire. 

‘*Step number one, chere madame,” she 
sajd, turning as if to address her mistress, 
although there was the closed door between 
them, while nodding her head slowly and 
meaningly. “Step mumber two to-night. 
Ah, but you shall suffer! you shall suffer! 
you shall suffer!” 

Pressing her clenched hand to her bosom, © 
she stood motionless for a few moments, as 
if to give time for the fire which had so sud-_ 
denly blazed up to die down again. Then, 
with swift and noiseless steps, she went the 
length of the corridor and opened a door at 
the farther end. As she did so, a pretty 
picture met her view.. The room, which 
was a large one, was fitted up as a nursery, 
with a rocking-horse and a swing, and toys 
of various kinds scattered about the (floor. 
Its only occupants were a girl of seventeen 
and a sturdy, handsome, brown-eyed lad 
somewhere about three years old. The child 
was Frank Overton Marchment, grandson 
and heir to Sir Harry Marchment of Rot Roth- 
well Chase; the girl was his nursemaid, 
Fanny Dale. 

At the moment Therese opened the door, 
Fanny, with a long rein affixed to one of 
her arms, the other end of which was held 
by the, boy, was slowly careering round an 
imaginary sawdusted circle, while Master 
Frank enacted the part of ring-master, doing 
his best to make his whip crack and shouting 
** Houp-la! ’’ in a sbrill treble. 

* Law, mamzelle, how ill you look, for 
sure!’’ exclaimed Fanny, as she came to @ 
sudden halt. 

“Tt is nothing but a sick headache,” re- 
plied Therese, coldly. ‘‘ Madame has given 
me leave, and I am going to lie down for a 
couple of hours. She asked me to tell you 
to take her a cup of tea at half-past five; so 
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; 
please not to forget. You will also have to 
attend her when it is time to dress for din- 
ner. By to-morrow I shall be quite well.” 

* All right, mamzelle; I’ll not forget,” 
replied Fanny, who was the essence of good- 

-mature. ‘*And I’m sure I hope you will be 
better by morning.”’ 

Therese stared at the child for a moment 
~ or two in silence, then nodded to Fanny and 
withdrew, closing the door softly behind 
her. 
** Me no like Ma’zelle Teyase,’’ remarked 
Frank with the outspokenness of his age. 
** Why don’t you like her, darling?” de- 
manded the nurse-girl. 
“Me not like her eyes—they fwighten 
me.” 
Therese ascended to her room, which ‘was 
on the next floor, and having secured herself 
against intrusion by locking the door, she 
proceeded to apply a lighted match to the 
contents of the grate, which had been laid 
ready for kindling. It was a chilly after- 
noon in early spring, and Therese always 

_ took sensible views where her own comfort 

was in question. A person in her position 
was not supposed to need a fire in her bed- 
room; but a shilling given now and again to 
the chambermaid smoothed over all difficul- 
ties in that respect. The next thing she did 
was to take off her black dress and her cash- 
mere shoes and put on a comfortable wadded 
wrapper and a pair of warm slippers. After 

that she proceeded to let down her hair, of 
which she had a great quantity, and the color 

‘of which was as indeterminate as her eyes. 

» Then she unlocked a drawer and took from 

a@ square green bottle and a liqueur glass, 
‘Twice she filled the glass from the contents 
of the botile, and twice she emptied it, sip- 
ping the cordial slowly and appreciatively, 
Her next move was, by means of a sponge 
and a little soap and water, to wash away 
the streaks of bistre under her eyes, now 

-that they had served their purpose. After 
that, knowing a couple of hours of inaction 
were before her, there was nothing left her 
to do save to bask in front of the fireina 
chintz-covered easy-chair, with her feet on 
the fender and immerse herself in a French 
romance, which she took from the drawer 
‘that held the bottle and glass. 


Sir Harry Marchment of Rothwell Chase 
‘was nearer seventy than sixty years of age. 
He was a widower and childless. His only 
son, a man of thirty, had died in Italy about 
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a year before the opening of our narrative. 
There had been a coolness between father 
and son, owing to the fact of the latter hav- 
ing married in direct opposition to Sir 
Harry’s wishes, and the two had not met for 
some years till that last meeting of all over 
Frank’s deathbed. The woman whose mar- 
riage with his heir the baronet had so bit- 
terly resented was the daughter of an Italian 
music-teacher and an English governess; 
and Sir Harry, who had been quite aware 
when he left England that his son’s condi- 
tion was helpless, had been much exercised 
in his mind during the journey as to the 
best mode of getting his grandson, who was 
at that time nearly two years old, into his 
possession, and at the same time having as 
liitle as possible to do with ‘+ that low adven- 
turess,’’ the child's mother. But he had not 
been a dozen hours under the same roof with 
his daughter-in-law before the affair pre- 
sented itself to him under a totally different 
aspect. There was no longer any question 
of separating mother and child. Mrs. 
Marchment’s future home must be at Roth- 
well Chase. She was a woman whom any 
man might feel proud to have at the head of 
table. That her father had been nothing 
higher in the social scale than a foreign 
music-teacher was a fact known to but few 
people, and the chances were that it would 
never reach the ears of English society. 
Giulia Marchment was not merely a very 
handsome woman, but a very capable one— — 
so capable, indeed, that the late heir of 
Rothwell Chase, with his stolid intellect and 
limited range of emotions, had been as wax 
in her fingers, to be moulded into whatsoever 
shape might suit her purposes best. She had 
been fairly well educated, after the some- 
what slipshod fashion necessitated by her 
father’s wandering life, Signor Viseari hav- 
ing been one of those restless mortals who 
can never settle for a long time in any one 
place; but what Giulia might lack im the 
way of book-learning, she more than made 
up for in worldly knowledge. She had lived 
for a longer or shorter time in nearly every 
European capital, and having a gift that way, 
she had not failed to avail herself of her lin- 
guistic opportunities to the utmost. In per- 


- son she was tall and stately, with what is 


sometimes termed a “‘ Juno style of figure.”” 
She had inherited her mother’s delicate com- 
plexion and her father’s brilliant Italian 
eyes, and finely arched but somewhat too 
prominent black eyebrows. Something else 


‘ 

‘ 
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she had inherited from Signor Viscari—to 
wit, a liability to sudden volcanic explosions 
of temper, to bring about one of which, the 
merest trifle that happened to go awry would, 
when the mood was on her, serve as the 
requisite spark. Like tropical storms, they 
were short and sharp; and scarcely were 
they over before fair weather would set in 
again, to last with all but unbroken serenity 
till the gradually accumulated forces, no 
jonger to be restrained, would break out 
once more, and that sometimes after a fash- 
ion which Mrs. Marchment herself was after- 
wards ashamed to recall. 

So, poor Frank Marchment having been 
laid to rest in alien soil, the baronet, the 
widow, and the youthful heir journeyed to 
England by easy stages, and after halting for 
a couple of days in London to pick up Sir 
Harry’s, ward, Miss Edeline Fenton, who 
had been staying with the Dowager Lady 
Cosgrave during her guardian’s absence 
abroad, they all traveled down to Rothwell 
Chase together. Since that time nearly a 
year had gone by, and Mrs. Marchment was 
now looking forward to the day when with a 
clear conscience she could discard her 
widow’s weeds, of which she had long ago 
grown heartily tired, and be able again to 
shine forth resplendent in the silks and vel- 
vets which became her to perfection. 

Edeline Fenton, Sir Harry’s ward, was 
the orphan daughter of a man who had been 
far dearer to the baronet than any of his own 
kith and kin had ever been. At this time 
she was between nineteen and twenty years 
old,and on coming of age would inherit a 
fortune of fifteen thousand pounds. Her 
home since leaving school had been at the 
Chase; and had she been Sir Harry’s own 
child he could scarcely have thought more 
of her than he did. She had, however, dur- 
ing the time of her stay with Lady Cosgrave, 
been guilty of a terrible blunder, which, not- 
withstanding all his affection for her, the 
baronet found it well nigh impossible to con- 
done. She had allowed herself to fall in 
love with Evan Marchment, her guardian’s 
nephew, and the last person on earth whose 
wife he would care to see her become. 

It was not that Evan, either by word or 
act, had been guilty of anything which would 
suffice to account for his uncle’s hostility to- 
wards him; indeed, the two had never met 
but twice. Evan’s sole fault lay in the fact 
of his being the son of his parents. The 
young fellow’s mother had chosen to jilt Sir 


Harry in favor of his younger and more — 


attractive brother, and he had never forgiven 
either her or Godfrey. Although he had 
afterwards married, he had never“cared for 
his wife as he had cared for Effra Vane; and 
even now, after the lapse of thirty years, the 
wound still rankled, the sore*was still un- 
healed. When his brother died*in a state 
that bordered on destitution, if he did not 
absolutely rejoice, he certainly could not be 
said to feel any sorrow, even in its most 
mitigated form; and when, a little later, cer- 
tain timid overtures reached him from the 
widow, they were coldly rejected. Neither 
to her nor to her son should the hand of 
reconciliation ever be put forth by him! 
The widow had followed her husband to the 
grave no long time afterwards; and now, at 
four-and-twenty years of age, their son was 
filling a responsible position in the offices of 
one of the largest ship-broking firms in the 
port of London. 

It had been a bitter surprise to the baronet 
when his nephew called upon him at his 
hotel in town and asked permission of him, 
as the young lady’s guardian, to pay his ad- 
dresses to Miss Fenton. The two were all 
but strangers to each other; and the elder 
man, as he stared into the face of the 
younger, traced in it, or persuaded himself 
that he did, an unmistakable likeness to the 


unforgotten features of the woman who had. 


so cruelly jilted him. The interview was a 
brief but stormy one. Sir Harry stigmatized 
the young man’s suit as that of a mercenary 
fortune-hunter, and utterly refused to sanc- 
tion his addresses in any way. So long as 
he retained his powers as guardian over Miss 
Ferton and her fortune, so long should Mr, 
Even Marchment’s suit be treated with cou- 
tumely at his hands; indeed, his last words 
to him, as he pointed through the window, 
were, ‘*I would rather my ward should 
marry yonder crossing-sweeper than marry 
you.”’ 


Sir Harry’s first impulse after Evan’s de- 
parture had been to seek an interview with. 


Edeline, tell her what had passed, and bring 
to bear whatever influence he might possess 
over her in order to induce her to break with 
his nephew. But second and wiser thoughts 
prevailed. What if Edeline—who was agirl 
of spirit—should refuse to recognize his 
right to interfere between her and her pri- 
vate affections, and while to a certain ex- 
tent submitting to his authority during the 
eighteen months she would remain{ua ler 
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age, should avow her intention of holding to 
her engagement and of taking her own 
course in the matter, without let or hin- 
drance, the moment her twenty-first birth- 
day should have come and gone? In that 
case, he, Sir Harry, would be made to look 
considerably foolish, which he was by no 
means desirous of doing; in addition to 
which, he would have created a breach be- 
tween himself and his ward which nothing 
could ever wholly heal over. No; he would 
bring to bear the wisdom of « serpent, if he 
éould not pretend to imitate the gentleness 
ofadove. He would ignore the whole affair 
as far as Edeline was concerned; no word as 
to the interview between himself and his 
nephew should pass his lips. With Evan 
hard at work in London and Edeline se- 
cluded at Rothwell, there would be little or 
no opportunity for their meeting again for 
' at least eighteen months to come, and there 
was no knowing what might happen mean- 
while. In short, it seemed to him that 
opposition, if carried further, might only 
_ serve to fan the nascent flame of mutual 
affection between the young people, whereas, 
by quietly ignoring it, it might gradually 
fade and flicker out of its own accord. All 
this had happened nearly a year ago, during 
which time Evan Marchment’s name had 
never been mentioned either by Sir Harry 
or Edeline. 
_ And now to return to the afternoon on 
which Therese Cobran asked permission to 
» be relieved of her duties for a few hours on 
plea of illness. 

' Fanny Dale kept a watchful eye on the 
dlock on the nursery chimney-piece. Mrs. 
Marchment’s tea was always taken to heft at 
half-past five, to the minute. Two minutes 
before the regulation time, Fanny quitted 
the nursery, closing the door behind her, 
and ran lightly down-stairs to the kitchen, it 
being the cook’s duty to have the tea equi- 
page in readiness. She would not be absent 
from the nursery more than three or four 
minutes at most, and no harm could possibly 
happen to Master Frank meanwhile. She 


left him sitting in the middle of the floor, © 


happy over a new toy; the window was shut, 
and the fire was protected by a guard. The 
day had been gloomy and overcast, and al- 
though the short afternoon had been fast 
closing in, it was scarcely dark enough to 
light the lamp. The girl told herself that it 
would be time enough to light it after she 
should have taken Mrs. Marchment her tea. 
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‘After lingering for a minute’s gossip in 
the kitchen, Fanny took the tray up to the 
small drawing-room. ‘There she found Miss 
Fenton, who had just come in from riding, 
and at Mrs. Marchment’s invitation, had 
agreed to join her over tea. Fanny was 
accordingly sent down-stairs for a second 
cup and saucer. 

It might be said of the widow and Sir 
Harry’s ward that they were on good terms 
with each other, without there being any 
pretence of cordiality on either side. They 
had too few qualities or tastes in common to 
allow of their being attracted one to the 
other. They generally met at the breakfast- 
table; but after that meal each went her own 
way, ‘and they rarely saw anything more of 
each other till the dinner-bell once more 
brought them together. 

Fanny having brought the second cup and 
saucer, at once went her way back to the 
nursery. She had not been gone more than 
seven minutes in all. The first thing she 
was aware of on opening the door was that 
the long window which gave on the balcony 
was wide open. With an exclamation of 
dismay, she made a hurried step or two for- 
ward,and then paused, while her eyes went 
instinctively in search of the child. No- 
where could she see him! But the after- 
noon had darkened during her absence, and 
the corners of the room lay deep in shadow. 
Frank had a child’s delight in hiding him- 
self when nobody was about, and but for the 
open window Fanny would have felt sure of 
finding him crouched behind oné or another 
piece of furniture. There were the toys she 
had given him to play with scattered about 


the floor, but the boy himself was nowhere 


to be seen. 


“Frankie, Frankie, where are you?” 


called the yirl in frightened accents. “ Why 


don’t you speak, darling?” A moment she 


stood listening, but save for the wild beating 
of her heart, all was silence. Even yet she 
could scarcely realize the possibility of what 
bad happened; but a brief agonized search 
in every corner and behind every piece of 
furniture proved to her, a minute later, that. 
her charge was not in the room. Last of 
all, with a dreadful sinking of the heart, she 
passed through the open window on to the 
balcony. Here it was lighter than inside 
the room—light enough, in fact, to have 
allowed of her seeing any object out of the 
ordivary on the graveled drive some eight or 
ten feet below. But nothing was to be seen. 
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The drive on its outer edge was bordered by 
a narrow margin of turf, beyond which 
spread a dense shrubbery of laurels, rhodo- 
dendrons, and other evergreens. Not a sign 
of life was anywhere visible. Leaning over 
the balcony, the girl, in half-choked accents, 
again called the child by name, while feel- 
ing sure there would be no response. Fora 
few seconds she stood with her hands pressed 
to her head, striving to collect her thoughts, 
which kept fluttering and circling round her 
like a flock of frightened birds of which she 
had lost all control. Then she said to her- 
self: ‘‘ Perhaps he managed somehow to 
open the door, though I didn’t know that he 
could, and has hidden himself in one of the 
empty rooms on purpose to frighten me.” 
But then came the terrifying question, “ In 
that case, why is the window open, and who 
opened it?’’ The child himself couldn’t 
reach the hasp unless he were mounted on a 
chair, and the chairs were all in their places. 

But it was imperative that action of some 
kind should be taken, and that without an- 
other minute’s delay. “Til go and tell 
Therese before saying a word to any one 
else,” was the distracted girl’s resolve. It 
was the instinctive impulse of a weak nature 
to seek the counsel and heip of one stronger 
than itself. 


CHAPTER II. 


arnt DALE raced up the thickly-car- 

peted stairs which led to the upper 
floor as she had never raced before, and 
burst into Therese’s room, the door of which 
had by this time been unlocked., Mrs. 
Marechment’s maid had put away her French 
novel and resumed her ordinary attire. At 
the moment of Fanny’s entrance she was 
arranging her hair in front of the glass. 
She turned in the act of thrusting a long pin 
through one of the coils, and regarding the 
panting, frightened girl with coldly-ques- 
tioning eyes. 

mamzelle—the child—Master Frank— 
he’s missing! ’’ blurted out Fanny. 

“Missing! What do you mean by miss- 
ing?” 

“ He’s gone—I can’t find him anywhere. 
When I left the nursery to take missis her 
tea, he was playing quietly among his toys; 
but when I got back he was gone and the 
window was wide open. Oh, what can have 
become of him? You—you haven’t seen 
enything of him, have you?” 
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Nothing whatever. Howshoul!I? As 
you must know, he would never come here 
of his own accord.” 

Fanny knew that quite well. To her mis- 
tress Therese might pretend to be as at- 
tached to the youthful heir as Fanny was in 
reality; but the latter knew how hollow was 
the pretence, and that Therese disliked all 
children without exception. 

‘¢ Perhaps he has shut himself in one of 
the empty rooms on purpose to frighten me,” 
went on the girl. ‘*Oh,do come with me, 
mamzelle, and help me to look for him!” 

* Certainly I will, Fanny. You may de- 
pend on it, the little imp is only playing you 
a trick.” Then, after a moment’s thought, 
she added, ‘‘ But you say the window was 
open when. you got back. That looks stegagns 
very strange.” 

Fanny began to whimper. The other 
gripped her by the arm. ‘ Don’t make a 
fool of yourself,” she said; “at least, not 
till you have made sure that there is nothing 
else left you todo. Venez.” 

They went quickly down-stairs together}; 
and Therese, taking the lead, began at once 


-@ systematic search of the rooms, of which 


the nursery formed one, on the floor below. 
They were chiefly spare bed-chambers, none: 
of which, except on rare occasions, had been 
occupied for years. The bedrooms used by 
the family opened out of a corridor reached 
by another staircase on the opposite side of 
the entrance-hall, or otherwise through the 
picture-gallery, into which latter apartment, 
in the faint hope of finding the missing child 
there, Therese and Fanny now ventu 
but, of course, to noavail. The door at the 
opposite end of the gallery, which gave 
access to the other wing to the house, being 
locked, was sufficient proof that Master 
Frank could not have made his way into the 
rooms beyond. There now remained only 
the small drawing-room; but, as Fanny said, 
how could the child possibly be there, when 
it was from tbat room she herself had gone 
direct to the nursery after her second jour- 
ney below stairs ? 

It was to the nursery that Therese and 
her white-faced companion now mechani- 
cally bent their steps; their search had not 
occupied longer than six or seven minutes 
in all. The nursery was just as Fanny had 
last left it, the toys scattered about the floor, 
and the window wide open, except that by 
this time the room was nearly-in darkness. 
The first thing that Therese did was to a 
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‘the candles in the girandoles over the chim- 
ney-piece, then turning to the girl, she said, 
“* But one thing remains to be done, and 
that is, to tell Mrs. Marchmient.”’ 

At these words, Fanny. dropped on her 
knees and broke into a tempest of hysterical 
sobs. and tears. “I daren’t tell her—I 
daren’t tell her!” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, 
what shall I do?” 

“If you dare not tell her, I must,” replied 
the Swiss, without the slightest change in 
the low, even inflections of her voice. 

*¢ Oh, if you only would! ’’ moaned the girl 
‘through her sobs. 

For a moment or two Therese stood re- 
garding the crouching figure before her with 
a stare of chilly contempt. In her eyes, 
half veiled by their white lashes, was the 
glitter of a malignant triumph. Without a 
‘word more she quitted the room, and tra- 
wersing the corridor with the noiseless, 
stealthy tread of some soft-footed preda- 
eeous creature, she tapped lightly at the 
door of the small drawing-room; and then, 
after a moment’s pause, during which a film, 
so to speak, gathered over her eyes and 
robbed them of ali expression, she turned 
the handle and went in. 

Strong woman though she was, Mrs, 
‘ Marchment seemed to reel under the shock 
of Therese’s news, briefly and clearly told 
iby the waiting-woman. She pressed her. 
hand to her side and for a moment or two 
_ Was powerless to speak. Her first words 
_Were an order io Therese to summon Sir 
Harry, who was engaged with his steward in 
the library. Then, accompanied by Miss 
Fenton, who was scarcely less shocked than 
‘she, Mrs. Marchment hurried to the nursery, 
‘where Sir Harry made his appearance two 
‘minutes later. Fanny Dale, a limp, grovel- 
ing figure, was powerless, in the utter aban- 
-donment of her despair, to answer any ques- 
tions coherently. The baronet, to whom 
her moans and bewailings were irritating in 
the extreme, sternly ordered her to her own 
room, and then turned to the composed The- 
rese for the particulars he had failed to elicit 
from the nursemaid. Three winutes suf- 
ficed to put him in possession of all there 
was to tell. 

“It’s a pity—it is a thousand pities,”’ he 
‘said, when Therese had come to an end,” 
“that so much time has been wasted in 
searching the other rooms, when it is self- 
‘evident that the child has been carried off 
by some miscreant by way of the window. 
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You ought to have summoned me immedi- 
ately the boy was missed. However, no 
more time must be lost. This room must be 
left exactly as it is till the arrival of the 
police. You, my dear,” turning to Mrs, 
Marchment, “‘ had better go back to the 
drawing-room; and Edeline will keep you 
company.” He spoke very quietly and col- 
lectedly. It was only by the spasmodic 
opening and shutting of his hands that he 
betrayed how deeply he was affected by the 
mysterious disappearance of his grandson 
and heir. With that Sir Harry went his 
way, and the two women returned slowly 
and sadly to the drawing-room. Therese, 
finding she was not wanted further at pres- 
ent, had already vanished. 

Five minutes later Tom Abrcy, the groom, 
was spinning along in the dogcart on his 
way to Berriefield to summon the police, 
while in the huge flagged kitchen were al- 
ready assembled the gardener and his assist- 
ant; the coachmen and two stable helps; the 
butler, who quivered like blanc-mange in 
human shape; a couple of stalwart but over- 
fed footmen; the gamekeeper and his under- 
ling; Dickson, the half-witted man-of-all 
work; and lastly Sir Harry, with Mr, Warde, 
the lame land-steward. (After Lady March- 
ment’s death the establishment at the Chase 
had been considerably cut down.) The bar- 
onet’s questions with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether any suspicious characters had 
been seen loitering about the house or 


‘grounds having failed to elicit any informa- 


tion, the little company was divided into 
three parties, Sir Harry taking charge of one 
of them, the gamekeeper of another, and the 
gardener of the third. Each party took lan- 
terns, and each man was armed with a stout 
cudgel, of which the gamekeeper had an 
ample supply in stock. Then, after a few 
final instructions, they all filed quietly out 
by way of the back entrance, watched from 
a distance by the women portion of the 
below-stairs establishment, behind whom, 
silent but observant, stood Therese Cobran. 
As soon as the door was shut behind the last 
man, Therese turned and went slowly up 
stairs without speaking to anyone, a faint, 
amused smile flickering round her thin lips; 
but it was not a pleasant smile by any means. 
‘** Poor Sir Harry!” she remarked to herself 
with a shrug. am afraid that he and his 
men will come back no wiser than they 
went.,”’ 

In the small drawing-room sat Mrs. 
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Marchment and Miss Fenton, one on each 
side of the fireplace, waiting and listening 
for the tidings which any moment might 
bring. They spoke but little to each other. 
Edeline, who had dearly loved the lost boy, 
and had made far more of a pet of him than 
his mother had ever condescended or cared 
to do, would fain have sympathized with 
Mrs. Marchment had she been permitted to 
do so; but such timid overtures as she ven- 
tured on were so coldly received by the 
widow that her feelings shrank within them- 
selves, as the petals of a delicate plant shrink 
and shrivel before the first breath of frost. 
Mrs. Marchment was one of those women 
who are sufficient unto themselves, who, 
howsoever heavy may be the burdens they 
are called upon to bear, not merely scorn to 
¢rave the sympathy of others, but repel it 
even when offered unasked. 

And yet, deep-rooted in Mrs. Marchment’s 
heart was a passionate love for her child; 
but even to the object of that love her be- 
trayals of tenderness—her moments of weak- 
ness, she termed them to herself—were brief 
and infrequent. For the ordinary fond and 
foolish mother whose happiest hours are 
those she spends among her darlings, she 
had nothing but a feeling of quiet contempt. 

They were poor invertebrate creatures, with 
whom she was glad to fee] that she had 
nothing in common. Frank had a child’s 
intuitive consciousness that his mother loved 
him; but her caresses were matters of such 
rare occurrence that he almost shrank from 
them. In point of fact, his love for his 
beautiful and stately mamma was over- 
weighted with a sort of awe—not fear, be it 
understood—so that it was always a relief to 
him when the drawing-room ordeal was at 
an end and he was at liberty to race back to 
the nursery, where laughing, sweet-tempered 
Fanny Dale more than made up to him for 
whatever he lacked in the way of caresses 

elsewhere. 

The Chase was so large and some parts of 
it were so far removed from the domestic 
Offices, that our two ladies were unaware of 
the return of the search party till Sir Harry 
iu person opened the drawing-room door 
and walked in. Both of them started to 
their feet at his entry; but his face told the 
news he brought before his tongue could 
frame a syllable. It seemed to Edeline that 
he looked five years older than he had looked 
at luncheon a few hours before. He sank 
into a chair with a groan. , 
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“You have not found him!” said the 
mother, with a constriction of the throat 
which all but choked back her words. — 

The old man shook his head dolefully. 
‘* No, we have not found him,” he answered 
hoarsely. Fora few moments he was pow- 
erless to say more. 

A deep sigh that was almost a sob broke 
from Mrs. Marchment, and then she sank 
into her chair again. Edeline’s heart went 
out towards her, but encountered no respon- 
sive chord. The widow’s face might have’ 
been nothing but a beautiful mask for aught 
it betrayed of whatever feelings and emo- 
tions were at work below. 

Presently the baronet cleared his voice. 
‘“*Every square yard of the gardens and 
shrubberies has been searched,” he said, 
‘“‘and the park itself thoroughly examined, 
but to no purpose. Yardley, the superin- 
tendent, has just arrived with two of his 
men, and I am now going to consult with 
him as to the next steps it behooves us to 
take.”’ 

That night was one which the inmates of 
Rothwell Chase were little likely ever to 
forget. Although the telegraph had been 
set to work and the country was being 
scoured in every direction by the mounted 
constabulary, bour passed after hour without 
bringing tidings of any kind. It was long 
after midnight before the household sepa- 
rated. Mr. Warde had kindly offered to — 
remain up all night in case of the arrival of 
any news, which he would at once commnu- 
nicate to his employer; and his offer had’ 
been accepted. It was with a heavy heart 
that the baronet kissed his daughter-in-law 
and bade her good-night. At the foot of the 
stairs Edeline offered him her arm without 
a word, and without a word he took it. 
Never had he felt the need of help as he felt 
it to-night; never had the burden of his 
years seemed to weigh so heavily on him 
before. 

Therese, who seemed to have quite got 
over her temporary indisposition, was wait- 
ing for her mistress when the latter reached 
her dressing-roem. She was much too 
astute a person, and read her mistress too 
thoroughly, to venture on any spoken ex- 
pression of sympathy. To have done so, as 
she was well aware, would have merely re- 
sulted in asnubbing. But sympathy may be 
conveyed by manner, by an infleetion of the 
voice even, and, more subtly still, by an in- 
definable something in the mere set of ad- 
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ministering to the needs of those whom it is 
our privilege to serve in a subordinate capac- 
ity. And after such a fashion it was that 
Therese strove to convey her sympathy. It 
is to be presumed that she was successful in 
her efforts, seeing that Mrs. Marchment’s 
last words as she quitted her for the night 
were, ‘* You are a good creature, Therese.” 

‘Therese paused outside the door and 
laughed a low sardonic laugh. ‘I’m a good 
creature, am I? To hear you talk, one 
_ might take you for a duchess born, instead 
of for what you are—the daughter of a wan- 
dering fiddle-scraper. But it may be that 
you will have occasion to change your opin- 
ion before you and I have done with each 
other.” 

Next morning, while the family were at 
breakfast—such a breakfast as they could 
eat—Inspector Dimwade from Scotland Yard 
was announced. Superintendent Yardley 
had met. him at the station, and they had 
driven over together to the Chase, the in- 
spector being put into possession of the facts 
of the case en route. It may be here re- 
marked that so far the efforts of the police 
had been productive of no result. 

Inspector Dimwade was a man of five-and- 
forty, or thereabouts, with a florid complex- 
ion and a somewhat full habit of body, sandy 
hair and short side whiskers to match. He 
had a pleasant smile and a quietly plausible 
‘Manner, which he found of great service to 
him iv his profession. 

‘When the consultation with Sir Harry had 
come to an end, which it did in the course of 
a few minutes, ‘Inspector Dimwade asked to 
be conducted to the nursery. On entering 
the room he walked at once to the window 
and submitted it to a close examination, fas- 
_ tening and unfastening the hasp several 
times, and then with his eye measuring the 
height of the balcony from the ground. Then 
he instructed Yardley to shut the window 
while he remained outside. This being done, 
he proved, by means of the blade of his 
pocket-knife, what an easy thing it was for 
any one to force open the hasp of the win- 
dow. 

“You have certainly scored a point there, 
Mr, Inspector,” said the baronet, as Dim- 
wade re-entered the room through the win- 
dow he had so reatlily entered. ‘‘ But before 
a@ man could do what you have just done, he 
must get into the balcony from below, and 
how, pray, would he manage that ?”’ 

“Pardon me, Sir Harry; 1 have not im- 


plied that the nursery was entered from the 
baleony. I merely wanted to satisfy myself 
that it could have been. I think I under- 
stood you to say when we were in the library 
that there are several unoccupied bedrooms 
on this floor which are rarely entered by any 
one but the chamber-maid whose duty it is 
to keep them in order?”’ 

“ That is so,” responded Sir Harry. 

‘“* As a matter of course, such a house as 
the Chase must havea number of doors. To 
begin with, there is the main entrance; then 
there is the side-door through which Mr, 
Yardley and I were admitted; I noticed, too, 
a door in the conservatory; and doubtless 
there are one or more entrances by way of 
the back premises.”’ 

The baronet nodded assent. 

‘Such being the case, would there, in 
your opinion, sir, be any insuperable diffi- 
culty, supposing a person to be wishful of so 
doing, more especially if he happened to 
have a ready-made acquaintance with the 
run of the house, in stealing into it unob- 
served, hiding in one of the unused rooms, 
watching his opportunity, and the moment 
the girl’s. back was.turned, making his way 
into the nursery, flinging (let us assume) a 
cloth over the child’s head so as to smother 
its cries, opening the window, dropping from 
the balcony to the ground—the height, even 
when burdened with the child, would be a 
trifle to an active man—and then, aided by 
the dusk, making off through the shrubbery, 
it may be to some rendezvous previously 
agreed on with his accomplices, supposing 
him to have had any; would there be any- 
thing out of the range of probability in this ?” 

Sir Harry gasped alittle. Dimwade’s way 
of stating his supposititious case was such 
that the baronet seemed to see the whole 
affair pass like a panorama before his eyes. 
** As you state the case, there seems to me 
nothing whatever out of the range of proba- 
bility,” he murmured, ‘Indeed, quite the 
contrary, were it not for one thing; what 
possible motive could any one have for acting 
as you have suggested ?”’ 

Dimwade showed his teeth. ‘‘ Motives 
are very queer things, sir, and very hard to 
get at. Just now I am concerned more with 
the method than the motives of the abduc- 
tion; but we shall probably have to consider 
that part of the question lateron,” Then,@ 
moment later: ** By the way, have the un- 
used bedrooms been searched for any traces 
of a possible intruder ?”’ 
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‘Not so far as I am aware,” answered 
Yardley. 

‘Suppose we throw an eye over them, 
now we are on the spot,” suggested Dim- 
wade. 

Accordingly, not one eye, but six were 
brought to bear on the rooms in question, 
but without being productive of the slightest 
result. 

“* Now, as to the ground below the bal- 
cony,’’ said the detective; ‘‘ has it been ex- 
amined for traces of footsteps, or any other 
marks which would tend to prove it was by 
that way the child was carried off?” 

“ That was a point which I did not over- 
look,”’ replied the superintendent; 
thought it best to leave the examination till 
we could have daylight to help us.”’ 

“Quite right. Suppose we go and exam- 
ine the ground at once.” 

“Yes,” said Inspector Dimwade, a few 
minutes ‘ater, ** these are undoubtedly heel- 
marks, and the assumption is that they were 
made by the rascal when he let himself drop 
from the balcony with the child in his arms.” 

He had gone down on one knee, and was 
examining certain dints in the graveled 
drive which would hardly have been discern- 
ible had they not been sought for by the aid 


of a small but powerful magnifying glass. 


Now, if this surface,’”’ he went on, “ in- 

stead of being hard gravel, had been turf or 
garden mould, it might possibly have fur- 
uished us with an important link in the chain 
of evidence; that is to say, we might not 
improbably have been able to find a pair of 
boois or shoes which would have exactly 
fitted the impressions. As it is, however, I 
am afraid the marks will prove of no service 
tous, for although they are palpably here, 
yet they are little more than surface scratches 
and might have been caused by one pair of 
boots just as readily as by another.” He 
rose and put away his glass. ‘‘ From this 
point, I presume, the fellow would have 
little or no diffieulty in making his way out 
of the park?” 

‘* None whatever,” answered the baronet. 
“There is a public right-of-way across the 
lower end of the park which is open night 
and day to anybody who may choose to.” 


“MD 


CHAPTER I. 
OU will pardon the question, Sir 
Harry,’’ went on Dimwade, pres- 
éntly—they were strolling up and down the 
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shrubberies by this time, “‘ but do you hap- 
pen to know of any one who has a spite 
against you, or who would be likely to re- 
venge himself, or herself, for any fancied 
wrong or slight, by making off with your 
grandson?” 

“So far as I am aware, I have not an 
enemy in the world, and I say it with thank- 
fulness.” 

‘“*T wish all of us could say the same,’” 
answered the detective with a dry smile. 
** Now, in case of anything serious happen- 
ing to your grandson,’’—Sir. Harry winced 
perceptibly—‘*‘ who would be the next heir 
to the title and estates?” . 

‘*My nephew, sir,” he answered shortly. 

‘*May I presume, sir, that you and: your 
nephew are on friendly terms ?”’ 

‘* No, sir, you may not. Friendly terms, 
indeed!” with a snort of disdain. ‘* Noth- 
ing of the kind.” 

“Um! And your nephew resides 
if I may ask?” 

London. Clerk in ship-broker’s 

or something of that kind.” 

“You could not oblige me with his ad- 
dress, J suppose now, Sir Harry?” This 
very insinuatingly. 

‘No, sir; I could not. Don’t want to 
know it. Never want to see his face again 
—an impudent jackanapes. If you want to 
find out about him, ask the Dowager Lady 
Cosgrave. I have no doubt she can tell you 
what you want to know.” : 

It was evident to Dimwade that he had 
unwittingly touched Sir Harry on a sore 
place, but it quite answered his putpose to 
find that he had done so. ‘The Dowager 
Lady Cosgiave,” he murmured to himself. 
**Sha’n’t forget.” 

Suddenly Sir Harry came to a halt and 
grasped Dimwade by the lapel of his coat. 
‘* What’s your object—what are you driving: 
at,’ he demanded brusquely, asking me 
80 many questions about my nephew?” 

‘“‘T am simply prosecuting the inquiry, Sir 
Harry—always, of course, in your interests 
in the way in which, according to my 
judgment of the case as it stands, it ought to 
be followed up,” replied the detective dryly. 
‘* What we are now considering is the ques- 
tion of motive.” _ 

**But you don’t mean to infer that my 
nephew, the son of my only brother, could 
be such a consummate villain as to” —— 

He broke off short and stared blankly at 
Dimwade. 
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- Not for one moment do I infer anything, 
Sir Harry. I am gathering information— 
nothing more.” 


Sir Harry walked on, muttering half aloud: 


“* What, my own nephew! No,no. Bad he 
may be, but not bad enough for that. I’ll 
not believe it. And yet worse things come 
to light every day. And then the tempta- 
tion! Only a child of three between him 
and the title. (Not but what I’m good for 
another dozen years yet.) No; it would be 
incredible.”’ 

At this moment a footman came in search 
of Sir Harry. Lord Casterton and Mr. 
Blount-Morris, anxious for news, had ridden 
over thus early to the Chase. Sir Harry 
hurriedaway. He would see Inspector Dim- 
‘wade again a little later in the day. 

“There’s no call for you to stay longer,” 
said the London officer to Yardley when the 
two were left alone. ‘‘ Besides, there may 
be news waiting for you. Of course, the 


moment you hear anything of consequence, © 


you will send word to the Chase as speedily 
as possible. Meanwhile, I’ll have a quiet 
look round on my own account.” 

» As soon as his colleague had taken his de- 
parture, Dimwade drew from his pocket a 
list of the inmates of the Chase and every- 
body connected with it, either as indoor ser- 
‘vant or outdoor, which he had himself drawn 
“ip from information supplied him by Sir 
Harry, and ran his eyes over it as if to re- 
fresh his memory. 

. The day wore on without bringing a mes- 
sage of any kind from Superintendent Yard- 
ley, while Mr. Dimwade went about his in- 
quiries in his own quiet way. Early in the 
evening, finding there was nothing more for 
him to do at the Chase, he walked over to 
Berriefield with the view of ascertaining 
how matters were progressing there. He 
found that various telegrams had been re- 
eeived from different points, announcing the 
arrrest of this or the other suspicious char- 
acter, only to be followed yp by other mes- 
sages an hour or two later to the effect that 
the said suspicious characters, having been 
able to give a satisfactory account of them- 
selves, had been duly set at liberty. Four- 
and-twenty hours had now gone by since 
the disappearance of the heir of Rothwell 
Chase without bringing the faintest clew to 
the mystery. It may be that Inspector Dim- 
wade was more puzzled than he cared to 
confess; but in any case he put a good face 
on the matter, even to his friend Yardley. 


No news being forthcoming by next morn- 
ing, Mr. Dimwade traveled up to London by 
the forenoon train. In the course of the 
following day he carried out a certain inquiry 
on which he had set his mind—that is to say, 
he satisfied himself that Evan Marchment 
had not been out of London, nor, indeed, 
away from his offce duties, on the day of the 
abduction. 

The only thing now left for him to do was 
to report to headquarters that, so far, he had 
nothing to report, which is not a pleasant 
statement for a zealous officer to have to put 
his name to. Of course, he would still con- 
tinue to keep an eye on the case, while 
trusting that the active search which was 
being everywhere prosecuted would not fail 
in finding, ere long, some traces of the child, 
either living or dead. 

Two days later, Sir Harry Marchment, 
without consulting anybody, put forth the 
offer of a reward of two hundred and fifty 
pounds for the recovery of the missing heir, 
an offer which, after the lapse of a week, 
was doubled in amount. . 

During this time, Inspector Dimwade came 
and went more than once between London 
and the Chase; but all the laying together of 
heads, as between himself and Superintend- 
ent Yardley, seemed to bring the mys!ery no 
nearer a solution than it had been all along. 
Then presently Dimwade’s services were 
requisitioned for the unraveling of a famous 
poisoning case, and he was seen no more at 
Berriefield or the Chase. 

As day succeeded day without bringing 
any tidings of the lost child, the cloud which 
had settled over the Chase and its inmates 
deepened and darkened till the:torch of hope, 
which had burnt so brightly at first, was all 
but quenched in utter gloom. All felt the 
influence, from highest to lowest. Sir Harry 
moped about the house, @ disconsolate and 
forlorn old man, out of whose life nearly all 
its remaining spring and energy had faded 


in afew short days. Eventhe servants went 


about their duties with hushed voices and 
subdued demeanor, as though some one lay 
dead in the house, 

Sir Harry had not realized till now, not 
merely how dear the lost boy w him, 
but to what an extent his hopes’ and ambi- 
tions were wrapped up in him. It seemed 
strange, but he had never cared for-his son 
when a child as he cared for this younger 
Frank. Now that hisown term of existence 
was drawing towards a close, the young life 
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which in the natural order of things would 
“take up the running” when for him the 
race should be over, had an attractive force 
such as had never drawn him towards the 
boy’s father at a time when death—his own 
death—had seemed as yet nothing more than 
a pale phantom only dimly to be discerned 
iro the long vista of the years to come. 

Sir Harry, who himself opened the post- 

bag and distributed the letters, had more 
than once in the course of the last twelve 
months felicitated himself in secret on the 
fact that he never came across a letter to his 
ward addressed to her in a masculine hand, 
and had, in consequence, laid the flattering 
unction to his soul that, whatever might be 
the state of their feelings towards each 
other, the engagement between Edeline and 
his nephew had not so far developed that 
acute stage of the disorder which strives to 
console itself for the absence of the beloved 
object by frequent epistolary communica- 
tions. But in so thinking, Sir Harry de- 
ceived himself, or, rather, was deceived by 
his ‘‘scapegrace of a nephew.’ Evan 
Marchment’s letters, of which Edeline re- 
ceived one. each week without fail, were 
invariably addressed for him by the wife of 
the friend with whom he lodged, so that the 
paronet, who was aware that his ward still 
kept up a correspondence with some of her 
school friends, after a casual glance at the 
address, passed his nephew’s letters on to 
her in bland unconsciousness of the real 
contents of the envelope. Miss Fenton’s 
onseience did not fail to prick her now and 
again, for although the ruse was a harmless 
one, it was a deception none ihe less. Yet, 
on the other hand, for her lover to have 
openly addressed his letters himself would in 
all probability have sufficed to rouse Sir 
Harry’s irascible temper, and have ended by 
provoking a scene between herself and her 
guardian which would have been productive 
of no good result on either side. For this 
_ Teason it was that Edeline continued to 
accord a tacit sanction to the scheme devised 
by her lover, in preference to risking a rup- 
ture between her guardian.and herself. 

In the establishment in which Evan 
Marchment was employed the annual boli- 
days had of necessity to be spread over a 
period of several months, so as to ensure 
that too many members of the staff should 
not be away at one time. Asa result of the 
arrangement in question, it so happened this 
year that Evan’s holidays had to be taken 


some three or four months earlier than was 
agreeable to him. As soon as the date. had 
been fixed, he wrote to Edeline, informing 
her of the fact, as also that he should spend 
a certain portion of the time at Berriefield, 
it being quite out of the question that he 
could sustain existence any longer on no 
more satisfactory diet than a letter once in 
seven days. 

_ Evan was not quite a stranger to the Chase 
or its neighborhood. Three summers before 
he had come down to Berriefield during the 
annual absence of the family, and by dint of 
a little judicious bribery, had been allowed 
to see over the mansion and explore the 
grounds. The Chase had been the home of 
his ancestors for several generations, as also 
the birthplace of his father, and Evan had 
been actuated by a laudable desire to become 
acquainted with the old rooftree, although, 
through no fault of his own, he had been 
compelled to do so surreptitiously or not at 
all, 

It was in a certain natural glade, or-clear- 
ing in the grounds, known as the Chestnut 
Walk, that Evan and Edeline had agreed to 
meet. The so-called Walk was in the heart 
of a thickly-planted belt of woodland, and 
could only be reached by a couple of narrow 
winding paths through the trees, one at 
either end. It was a most secluded spot, 
and the lovers felt that there, if anywhere, 
they would be safe from observation. Close 
to one end of the Walk was a long-dried-up 
fountain, the massive masonry of which, — 
now covered with moss and lichen of various 
kinds, was falling more completely into ruin 
year by year. 

Our lovers had not met since Evan’s 
stormy interview with his uncle, a year. be- 
fore, when the baronet had carried off hie 
ward to the Chase, fully determined to do all 
that lay in his power to keep the young peo- 
ple asunder. That they had much to say to 
each other this afternoon which would im 
nowise interest any third person, may at 
once be assumed; therefore we will die- 
creetly allow them a quarter of an hour to 
themselves before venturing to intrude on 
their privacy. 

Asa matter of course, Evan had already 
heard all about the disappearance of his 
youthful cousin, both through the news- 
papers and by means of the ample partien- 
lars which Edeline had supplied him with 
from time to time. To-day,, however, as 
they paced the Chestnut Walk arm in arm, 
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he heard the story afresh from her lips, and 
thereby had the affair brqught more vividly 


home to him than by either the printed or 
written details while he was at a distance. 


“By the way, dear,” said Edeline, “I _ 


think I understood you to say just now that 
you have taken up your quarters at the Black 
Swan Hotel. If so, you have Mr. Romer 
“Vodney for one of your family-guests.” 
* And who may Mr. Romer Vodney be?”’ 
“A private inquiry agent—in other words, 
a private detective—who made his appear- 
“ance at the Chase a few days after Inspector 
‘Dimwade’s last visit, and asked your uncle’s 
‘sanction, which it is scarcely needful to say 
he at once obtained, to his starting an inde- 
pendent investigation on his own account.” 
' Of course, this Mr. Vondey did not 
appear on the scene till after the offer of the 
five hundred pounds reward.” Such fellows 
never do. By the way, what kind of looking 
‘man is he?” 
“Tall, very thin and somewhat round 
shouldered; clean shaven, with shallow aqui- 
‘line features; keen restless black eyes, and 
an unkempt-mass Of oily-looking black hair. 
In age about thirty. 
study from the life,and one which 
renders it impossible to mistake the fellow. 
He was in the billiard-room last evening 
when I strolled in, and there was something 
peculiar about him which caused me to won- 
der who and what he could be. In any case, 
he is decidedly clever with the cue, and con- 
trived to pocket sundry half-crowns during — 
the hour or so that I remained in the room.” 
When at length the lovers contrived to 
tear themselves apart, it was with a mutual 
promise to meet at the same hour and place 
the following afternoon. 
‘w** I have been making a few quiet inquiries 
about Mr. Vodney since I saw you yester- 
“day,” said Evan. ‘At the hotel, nobody 
“seems to know his business or anything 
‘bout him; not, perhaps, that that is to be 
wondered at, seeing he may not improbably 
have his own reasons for keeping his pro- 
fession a secret. But what does seem sin- 
gular is the fact that he never rises till close 
on mid-day, and that both his afternoons and 
evenings are invariably passed in the billiard- 
room. If he goes out at all, it is merely for 
half an hour’s stroll in the town with a cigar 
before dinner. Now, what I should like to 
~ know is, how a man who spends his time as 
Vodney spends his, can, as a matter of fact, 
be ferreting out and. piecing together the 
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details of a case which has admittedly baffled 


the efforts of two experienced and trained . 


officials. That is a problem which I confess 
I am altogether at a loss to solve.” 

**One of Mr. Vodney’s most significant 
remarks to your uncle,” replied Edeline, 
“was to the effect that if the theory he had 
formed of the mystery were the right one, 
the clew to it must be sought not inside the 
Chase but outside it.” 

** All which in no way wands to make his 
conduct seem less unaccountable. By the 
way, has he been to the Chase at all since 
the first occasion of seeing my uncle ?”’ 

“Yes; he was there only two days ago.” 

“Ah! And _—_ had he to say for him- 
self?” 

* What he anid was that he felt nearly sure 
he had hit upon a clew which in the course 
of a few days would put him on the right 
track, but that he would refrain from saying 
more "just then.” 

‘** Did he ask my uncle for any money in 
the way of an advance towards any expenses 
he might have been put to?” 

‘* No; he didn’t even hint at such a thing.” 

Evan tilted his hat an inch farther back 
on his head. ‘All I can say is that I’m 
more mystified than ever,” was his remark. 
**T wish I knew the fellow’s London address 
— if he has one.” 

‘* Then your wish can be very easily grati- 
fied. His address was printed on the card 
he sent in to your uncle the first time he 
called at the Chase. It is No. 5a Heathfield 
Gardens, W.C.”? 

Evan at onee proceeded to take a note of 
the address in Ais pocket-book. That eve- 
ning, after he got back to Berriefield, he 
telegraphed 4 certain question to one of his 
friends in London. By noon next day an 
answer came to the following purport: ‘* No 
such person as the one named in your mes 
sage is known at the address given by you,” 

This reply did not fail to deepen the feel- 
ing of distrust with which Evan had already 
begun to regard Mr. Vodney and his preten- 
sions. Yet, to suppose that the man was 
simply an impostor, who had been induced 
to take up the case by the hope of obtaining 
the reward, was scarcely a feasible assump- 


tien in view of the fact that the five hundred 


pounds would not be forthcoming except in 
return for some bona-fide information which 
would lead to the recovery of the boy. The 
more Evan considered the affair the more 
puzzled he became. 
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When he met Edeline again, which he did 
that afternoon in the Chestnut Walk, they 
could only wonder and surmise together, and 
put questions to each other which, till fur- 
ther enlightenment should come from some 
quarter, there was no possibility of their 
being able to answer. Between whiles they 
had their own personal matters to attend to 
—sweet confidences to exchange, vows of 
unalterable love to reiterate—not that any 
such iteration was needed on either side, 
but simply because it is so sweet to be told 
again and yet again by the lips most dear to 
us that we are beloved. 

When Evan got back to Berriefield he 
found, to his chagrin, that he had either lost 
or mislaid a silver cigarette case by which 
he set great store. It had been the gift of a 
dear friend, since dead, and he valued it 
accordingly. At once he called to mind that 
he had had it last that afternoon in the 
Chestnut Walk. While waiting for Edeline 
he had sat down by the ruined fountain and 
lighted a cigarette; then, instead of putting 
the case back into his pocket, he must, in 
pure absent-mindedness, have laid it down 
on the stonework of the fountain and there 
have left it. _ 

The question was, whether he should go 
back at once and search for it, or risk leav- 
ing it where it was till he met Edie there on 
the morrow ? The place was a lonely one, 
and little likely to be intruded on mean- 
while; still, he felt that he should not readily 
forgive himself if his dead friend’s gift were 
lost through any remissness on his part. 
The evening was a fine one, he was tired of 
the hotel and its company, and he. decided 
that he could not do better than go back in 


search of his missing property. 


On this particular evening he found him- 
self back at the fountain in due course. 
There, just as he bad left it, was the cigar- 
ette case he had come in search of. The 
moon was rising by this time. It was not 
yet high enough in the heavens to overtop 


.the loftier branches of the encircling trees, 


on which the tender buds of spring were 
here and there bursting into leaf; but its 
rays, filtering through them, made ap intri- 
cate silvery network on the turf of the glade 
—fit ballroom for elves and fairies and other 
shy creatures of the night, whose revels the 
“inward eye’? of Phantasy alone is privi- 
leged to behold. 

So still and beautiful at this hour was the 
spot, that Evan, L.ated somewhat by his 


walk, seated himself where he had sat in the 
afternoon, and proceeded, after the fashion . 
of his age and kind, to conciliate the tutelary 
spirit of the place by a burnt-cffering in the 
shape of tobacco. Then he fell to thinking 
about his lady-love, and what more delight- 
ful occupation could any young man have at 
such an hour and in such a place? His 
meerschaum had burnt itself out without bis 
being aware of the fact, so immersed was he 
in the pleasant process of aerial castle-build- 
ing, when something broke his reverie on a 
sudden and caused him to look up with star- 
tled eycs. From the footway which gave 
admittance to the glade at the point nearest 
the Chase, a dimly-outlined female figure 
had glided into view, and after advancing a 
little way over the checkered floor of silver 
bar and shadow, now stood motionless as in 
the act of listening. Evan’s first thought 
was that it was Edie, whom some strange 
chance or magnetic attraction had brought 
there again at the very time he was thinking 
about her; but a longer and steadier look 
convinced him that he was mistaken. So 
far as he could make out the woman was-a 
stranger tohim. Where he sat he was in 
deep shadow, being hidden in part by the 
low-spreading branches of an ancient yew 
which grew close by. Actuated by one of 
those instincts which work in us without 
consciously bringing into play any portion of 
our reasoning faculties, he moved slowly and 


‘noiselessly back intoas te of still deeper 


shadow, where it would be impossible for 
any one to discern him from a greater dis- 
tance than three or four yards, but whence 
the entire space of moonlit glade was clearly 
visible to him. Scarcely had Evan accom- 
plished this before a man came quickly into 
the glade from the end opposite that by 
which the woman had arrived, and passing 
within half-a-dozen yards of the fountain, 
went directly up to her, while she on her 
part advanced to meet him, and putting one 
arm about her, drew her to him and kissed 
her three or four times. 

In the man, to his intense astonishment, 
Evan at once recognized Mr. Romer Vodney.. 
But who was the woman ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


RESENTLY Vodney drew the woman’s 
arm within his arm, and together they 
began to pace the farther end of the glade. 
Taking one thing with another, the affair 
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seemed to Evan so strange and suspicious 
that he would have felt no scruple about lis- 
tening to their conversation had he been 
near enough todo so. As it was, beyond a 
word now and again, he could make out 


nothing of what they said to each other, the 


only thing evident to him being that their 
conversation was carried on in French. So 
full and clear was the moonlight by this 
time that any attempt on his part to lessen 
the distance between himself and them 
would have been to court inevitable dis- 
covery. All he could do was to bide where 
he was and watch the progress of events. 
At the end of ten minutes or so, during 
which the talk between the two had not 
ceased for a moment, Vodney again em- 


-braced the woman, after which they at once 


parted, he returning by the way he had come 
and again passing close to the fountain, and 
she disappearing in the opposite direction. 
After this there was nothing left for Evan 
save to make his way back to Berriefield at 
his leisure. It need scarcely be said with 


._ what eagerness he looked forward to his next 


meeting with Edeline. 
** From what you tell me, the woman you 
saw can have been no other than Therese 


Cobran, Mrs. Marchment’s maid, who is, I 


believe, a Swiss by birth.’ So spoke Ede- 
line. next afternoon after her lover had 


described to her the singular interview of 


which he had been an involuntary witness. 
“ And, besides, the time conincides exactly 
with that which Therese is allowed to devote 
to her own purposes. Our dinner hour is 
half-past six; and after Therese has attended 
to her mistress’ toilet, she has a clear hour 
vo herself, which she can spend either in- 


_ doors or out, as may suit her best. But 


with what object she should meet Mr. Vod- 
ney by appointment in the Chestnut Walk, 
and how it- happens that they should be on 
such excellent terms with each other, as, 


according to your account, they seem to be, 
_ is as much a puzzle to me as to yourself.” 


_“ A puzzle to which there must be a svulu- 
‘tion somewhere,” said Evan, ‘if one only 


_ knew how and where to set about looking 
for it.” 


When, later on, Evan came to turn the 
affair over in his mind, he quickly decided 
that he would use his best endeavors to be 
present at the next interview between Vod- 
ney and Therese, which would be nearly 


sure to take place, as before, in the Chest- 
_ put Walk, when chance or opportunity might 
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put into his hands some clew, which, if care- 
fully followed up, might lead him onward — 
no one could foretell whither. 

Therese was not at liberty till half-past 
six, Edie had told him; and at that hour to 
the minute Evan took up his position by the 
fountain on the following evening. After 
waiting till eight o’clock without the solitude 
of the Walk having been broken by voice or 
footstep, he went his way, having gained 
nothing but a lesson in patience for his 
pains. A similar result awaited him next 
evening; but on the third evening his per- 
severance was rewarded. 

In the meantime, Edeline had informed 
him that Vodney had again been up to the 
Chase, and had for the second time assured 
Sir Harry that he held in his hands a clew, 
as to the nature of which he was not at lib- 


‘erty to say more just then, but which, in the 


course of three or four days at the most, 


would enable him to lay his hand on the , 


child at an hour’s notice. That the child 
was alive and well, he was in a position to 
assure Sir Harry; it was, however, essential 


to the success of his scheme that no precipi- 


tate steps should be taken in the matter, but 
that it should be left entirely for him, Vod- 
ney, to work out in his own way. 

What he was thus told merely served to 
deepen Evan’s bewilderment, seeing that 
nearly the whole of Vodney’s spare hours 
were still given overto billiards. More than 


“once he said to hiniself: ** Can it be possible 


that Vodney has by Some means discovered 
that Therese is privy to the abduction, 
that, under the pretence of making love’ 
her, he is endeavoring to worm out of her 
the secret of the child’s whereabouts?” If 
such were the case, it would serve to explain 
Vodney’s apparent inaction in the affair; 
till he should have sueceeded in making him- 
self master of Therese’s secret there was 
nothing for him to do. It was a theory 
which would serve to account for much; but 
it affurded no answer to the question, For 
what purpose had Vodney imposed upon Sir 
Harry with a false address—an address, too, 


which had not merely been written, but 


printed on the card sent in to the baronet? 

Such were some of the perplexiug prob- 
lems which Evan kept revolving in his mind 
as he stood waiting this evening by the 
fountain. Not many minuies Rad he been 
there before, a8 on the previous occasion, be 
saw the figure of a woman emerge from ‘the 


_ trees at the farther end of the glade and ad- 


* 
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vanced a little way into the moonlight. 
Evan’s heart began to pulsate at express 
speed as he recognized the woman for The- 
rese. The wish which possessed him most 
at that moment was, that after Vodney 
should have joined her, as he doubtless 
would in the course of a few minutes, in 
their pacing together to and fro they might 
come sufficiently near his hiding-place to 
allow of his overhearing a portion at least of 
the conversation between them. 

Therese, still keeping to the lower end of 
the glade, began to walk slowly up and down, 
turning and retracing her steps every dozen 
yards or so. It seemed to Evan that he 
could detect an air of expectancy in her atti- 
tude and he momently looked to see Vodney 
come brushing through the trees into the 
moonlighted Walk. His nerves pricked and 


» tingled; all other senses seemed merged in 


those of seeing and hearing. 

Ah! here was Vodney at last. But this 
time he entered the glade at the other end, 
by the same path which had brought The- 
rese. As before, the first thing he did was 
toembrace her. Then, with his right arm 
passed round her waist, and her left hand 
held in his, they came slowly in the direction 
of the fountain, talking earnestly meanwhile. 
Evan drew back a pace or two and, scarcely 
breathing, waited. 

But what was this which all but forced an 
exclamation from his lips? The man who 
had just kissed Therese and was now walk- 
ing by-her side in most affectionate guise, 
Was not Vodney, but a stranger! Hardly 
could Evan believe that his eyes were not 
poring him false. He stared as he might 

ve done had an apparition suddenly ap- 
peared before him. But any lingering 
doubts he might have had were dispelled a 
moment later when the stranger’s voice fell 
on his ears. It was a voice of an altogether 
different timbre from that of Vodney, pro- 
vincial in some of its accents, and with a 


slight lisp, evidently not affected, but natu-. 
ral. 


But hush! What was it he was saying to 
Therese ? 

**I tell you again, dearie, as I’ve told you 
before, that I can’t keep the old man quiet 
much longer. He growls like a bear with a 
sore head—wants to know when the affair’s 
coming to an end, and says that if the 
<p pounds, as promised, isn’t paid with- 


“You shall have the money to-morrow — 
35 


without fail,’ broke in Therese. ‘* And as 
for the rest, he must have patience for a 
few more days—only a few more days, tell 
him.”’ 

* All right, darling. The twenty pounds 
will stop his mouth for a while, never fear. 
He’s an awfully mean old cuss, and would 
sell his soul for gold, if he could get anybody 
to buy it. But not a word more about him! 
Let us talk about ourselves and our plans.” 

After coming nearly as far as the fountain 
they had turned, and were now going back; 
and from this point they passed out of ear- 
shot of Evan, their voices reaching him 
merely as inarticulate murmurs. 

A few minutes later brought the interview 
toaclose. They parted on the same affec- 
tionate terms as they had met. Therese 
went first. As soon as she was gone, the 
man struck a match and lighted his pipe; 
and then, after smoking for some minutes 
with his hands in his pockets and his back 
resting against a tree,-he, too, took his de< 
parture and by the same way. 

Then Evan emerged into the moonlight 
and drew a deep breath. 

That Therese, for some purpose of her 
own, was playing a double game could not 
be doubted. She was allowing two men to 
make love to her, and it was scarcely con- 
ceivable that either of them was doing so 
with the knowledge or connivance of the 
other. But then came the question: Who 
was this otherman? Was he Therese’s real 
lover, and was he being hoodwinked by her? 
Or was he playing knowingly into her 
hands? And then again: Who was the 
‘old man ” of whu: he had made mention, 
and for what purpose was it essential that 
Therese should find the sum of twenty 
pouuds? Was the outcome of the plot, of 
which there was little doubt that Therese 
was the leading spirit, to be sought in this 
fresh direction rather than through the me- 
dium of Vodney, who, it might be, was being 
quietly fooled and led on by Therese, while 
in reality she was working out her ends in 
her own way and without the slightest ref- 
erence to him at all? 

It was with even more than his usual long- 
ing for the time to pass quickly that Evan 
awaited his next day’s interview with Ede- 
line. His hope was that she would be able 
to enlighten him as to the personality of 
Therese’s sweetheart number two. 
he disappointed. 

“The person as you describe him,” said 
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Edeline, ‘* with his slight lisp and his vel- 
veteen shooting-coat and low-crowned hat, 
can be none other than Tom Abrey, your 
uncle’s favorite groom. But to think that 
he should be making love to Therese! And 
oh, to think of Therese allowing herself to 
be made love to by two men, and she so 
quiet and unassuming, never mixing with 
the otber servants, but keeping herself to 
herself! It’s—it’s positively dreadful.” 

** What do you know of this Tom Abrey?” 
asked Evan, for whom an analysis of The- 
rese’s moral qualities had no interest. 

“Very little, although it is he who at- 
tends me when I go out riding. He is al- 
ways very respectful, and never presumes in 
any way.’’ Then, with a demure smile, she 
added, ‘‘I believe he is considered to be 
rather good-looking, if that is a matter of any 
consequence to you.”’ 

‘““Of not the slightest consequence,”’ re- 
sponded Evan dryly. ‘It might be more 
to the purpose if I knew something about 
his antecedents and where my uncle con- 
trived to pick him up.” 

‘Oh, my dear, he’s a native of these parts. 
His grandfather, Sampson Abrey, who is 
said to have been one of the most notorious 
poachers in the county years ago, lives at 
Marshmallow Cottage, between two and 
three miles away; but whether Tom was 
brought up there I am unable tosay. He 
entered your uncle’s service when a youth, 
and while I was still at school.” 

Could the grandfather in question be the 
*-old man’”’ to whom the twenty pounds was 
to be paid, and of whom Abrey had spoken 
to Therese in such uncomplimentary terms? 
Assuming such to be the case, and bearing 
in mind the various items of information so 
strangely gleaned by him, what ought his, 
Evan Marchment’s, next step to be? for it 
was quite clear to him that there were too 
many suspicious features in connection with 
the affair to allow of his letting it rest with- 
out endeavoring to probe it to the uttermost. 

After a few minutes given to silent cogi- 
tation, he said, ‘As to this Marshmallow 
Cottage; in what direction does it lie from 
here?” 

** It lies about half a mile inland, between 
the Chase and thé sea, and on the high-road 

_which runs from Wakenham to Fallowfield. 
But why do you want to know about it?” 

** Because in the course of to-morrow I 
purpose taking a stroll in the direction of it; 
and there are so many cross-roads in this 
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part of the country that without proper in- 
structions | might easily miss finding it. Do 
you happen to know anything of the family 
—how many persons it comprises in addition 
to old Abrey ?” 

‘** Yes; I can tell you all about them, for I 
make a point of calling at the cottage at least 
once a fortnight.” Then noting her lover’s 
look of surprise, she added: ‘* The matter is 
very easily explained. One day when | was 
out riding, about a year ago, Zenobia cast a 
shoe, and she is so very tender-footed that I 
was rather put about. Abrey, who was in 
attendance, suggested that I should wait at 
his grandfather’s cottage, which was close 
by, while he took the mare to a forge and 
had her re-shod. After a little demur, 
agreed to his suggestion; and thus it was 
that I came to make the acquaintance of the 
inmates of Marshmallow Cottage. First, 
there is old Mr. Abrey, whom very few peo- 
ple, I imagine, could persuade themselves 
into liking. Of him I need not say more, 
Then there is his eldest daughter, a woman 
of forty and a widow, Mrs. Rudd by name, 
together with her daughter Elsie, animpish 
girl of fifteen. Last of all there is Ann 
Abrey, the sister of Sampson, a woman of 
sixty, for whom it is impossible to help feel- 
ing a profound pity. Years ago she hada 
seizure which deprived her of the faculty of 
speech, and at the same time took away the 
use of her left side. It is she whom I go to 
see once a fortnight, and my visits are so 
evideutly a pleasure to her that | cannot find 
it in my heart to givé them up, although I 
am quite the other of 
the cottage would prefer my room to my 
company. Ann sits the day through by the 
chimney corner in a chair which I had made 
specially for her. Now and then | either 
take or send her a few grapes or other fruit, 
with av éccasional delicacy from the kitchen, 
such a#1 thiuk may tempt her appetite; and 
when (he illustrated papers are dune with at 
the Chase, they are put aside for her. The 
pictures amuse her, poor dear, and help her 
to while away many an otherwise weary 
hour.” 

** And when did you call at Marshmallow 
Cottage last ?’’ Evan presently asked. 

Five days ago.”’ 

**And you observed nothivg out of the 
ordinary—everythiug seemed to be going on 
as usual?” 

* Just as usual. Ob, by the way, while I 
was there the postman brought a letter for 
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Mrs. Rudd. It was from her sister-in-law 
in London, announcing that she was danger- 
ously ill, and begging the widow to go and 
stay with her till she should be becter.”’ 

*“*Do you happen to know whether Mrs. 
Rudd decided to go to London?” 

‘*T heard her tell her father that she in- 
tended to catch an early train at Berriefield 
on the following day.”’ 

As Edie had said, Marshmallow Cottage 
stood inland about half a mile from the sea- 
shore. It was a low, strongly built, two- 
storied house, containing six rooms in all. 
Its out-buildings consisted, on the one hand, 
of a two-stall stable and lock-up—for ‘‘Samp”’ 
Abrey prided himself on always keeping a 
fast-trotting mare with a light trap to drive 
it in; and on the other, of a ‘“‘ fodder shed,” 
as it was termed, a small, rudely built, one- 
story edifice, having a signboard facing the 
road, on which was announced that hay and 
corn were sold there. Mr. Abrey dealt ina 
small way in those commodities, his cus- 
tomers being chiefly among the country car- 
riers, ‘‘ one-horse hawkers,’’ and such like, 
who knew that they could always get a truss 
of hav a penny or two-pence cheaper at the 
cottage than at any chandler’s shop either in 
Berriefield or Wakenham. The cottage stood 
a little way aside from the high-road, back- 
ing so close up to a cliff of yellow sandstone 
as almost to touch it. This cliff, by the foot 
of which, for a distance of three miles or 
more, ran the road between Wakenham and 
Fallowfield, unlike most other cliffs, which 
as a rule show a frontage to the sea, swept 
gradually up the shore till it reached its 
highest point half a mile inland, where it 
ceased abruptly with a sheer fall some fifty 
or sixty feet in depth. From the summit, 
the eye, sweeping inland, took in a wide 
expanse of flat country, known as the finest 
grazing-ground for cattle anywhere about. 
Geologists would tell you that this low green 
level—which Mr. Vodney would probably 
have likened to an immense billiard-table— 
had in ages long ago been a tidal lake, com- 


-Municating with the sea, but that, in the 


course of time, its channel had silted up, and 
that the slow but sure process of Nature had 
gradually transformed it into what we see it 


to-day. 


' At the point where Marshmallow Cottage 
was built, the cliff fell back somewhat from 
the nearly straight line which it kept for a 
considerable distance on both sides, forming 


& small semi-circular gap in the frontage, or 
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bay, as it would have been called had the 
cliff faced the sea, At the door of the cot- 
tage, about three o’clock in the afternoon of 
the day following that of his last interview 
with Edie, knocked Evan Marchment. He 
was clad in a suit of rough homespun, and 
he looked dusty and tired. It was Samp 
Abrey in person who responded to his knock, 

**Can you tell me how far I am from Ber- 
rifield ?’ asked the young man, as he raised 
his hat for a moment, ‘‘and which road I 
must take in order to get there? ”’ 

A man between sixty-five and seveaty 
years of age, muscular and broadly built, 
but not tall; with a massive head, a tangle 
of grizzled hair, keen steel-gray eyes set 
about with an intricate network of wrinkles, 
and a rugged but powerful face, in which 
force and craft seemed combined in equal 
proportions—such was he who now con- 
fronted Evan, and after eyeing him from 
head to foot, gave him, in a couple of curt 
sentences, the information he had asked for 
but was not really in want of. Scarcely had 
Evan time to get out a word of thanks be- 
fore the door was coolly shut in his face, 
while so effectually had the old man’s burly 
fizure blocked up the doorway that he had 
been unable to obtain even a glimpse of the 
interior. 

Leaving the cottage behind him, Evan 
kept on in the direction of Wakenham for 
upwards of a mile, till, in fact, he came to a 
break in the escarpment of the cliff, caused 
by a landslip in years gone by, up which he 
contrived to scramble and so land himself on 
the summit. That done, he doubled back in 
the direction of the cottage. 

He had noticed that that portion of the 
cliff which so closely overlooked the tiny 
demesne of Sampson Abrey was fringed 
with patches of dwarf brushwood, witha 
thick undergrowth of bracken and tall weeds 
of various kinds, and it had struck him that 
here was a natural hiding-place from which, 
himself unseen, he could observe every one 
who might come or go, and all the outdoor 
proceedings of those below. 

A short half-hour’s walk along the grassy 
down which spread itself between the sea 
and the cliff, and on which the only living 
things beside himself were a few scattered 
sheep, brought Evan back to the hollow in 
the encircling arms of which Marshmallow 
Cottage was built. Stretching himself at 
full length on the turf, he dragged himself 
along, parting last year’s dead bracken and 
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undergrowth as he did so, till he found him- 
self close to the edge of the cliff, where all 
he had to do was to push aside a screen of 
still leafless brushwood and look down. Pa- 
tiently he waited without stirring for more 
than an hour before any sign of life beyond 
a thin curl of smoke from the chimney was 
discernible below. Then a carrier’s cart 
crept into sight in the distance, and crawling 
slowly along the high-road, arrived in about 
ten minutes’ time opposite the cottage. 

**Yo-ho!l House! house! ”’ called the car- 
rier as his horse came to a stand; and next 
minute Samp Abrey emerged from the cot- 
tage and proceeded to exchange greetings 
with the man, who was evidently an old ac- 
quaintance. 

What the carrier wanted was a couple of 
trusses of bay, which Abrey proceeded to 
fetch from the forage-shed. The bay hav- 
ing been packed in at the back of the cart, 
the carrier paid Abrey for it, and the two 
having bidden each other good-day, the for- 
mer cracked his whip, called ‘‘ Gee-up”’ to 
his horse, and went whistling on his way; 
while the latter, after a look up the road and 
dewn the road, went back indoors. Evan 
"Was once more left to the company of his 
own thoughts. 

He was still lying there, debating within 
himself what his next move ought to be, 
considering first one plan and then another, 
but failing so far to see his way to a decision, 
when he was suddenly startled by hearing a 
low faint strain of music, but whence pro- 
ceeding he was utterly at a loss to conceive. 
His first thought was that it must come from 
the interior of the cottage; but after listen- 
ing breathlessly for a few minutes, he con- 
vinced himself that such was not the case. 
Drawing back a little way from the edge of 
the cliff, he half raised himself from his 
recumbent position and stared around in 
every direction; but no human being was 
anywhere visible. Still the strain went on 
—low, sweet, mysterious, while yet being 
compounded of only a few simple chords, as 
it might be an air sung in church by un- 
skilled village folk; but all the same the 
question remained, how and whence did it 
emanate? Involuntarily, Evan cast his eyes 
upward, as though half expectant of being 
able to trace it back to some source in mid- 
air, only to tell himself next moment that it 
was no aerial strain to which he was list«n- 
ing, but that rather did it seem to reach him 
out of the bowels of the earth. And then all 


at once an astounding possibility flashed 
across his mind. Stretching himself again 
at full length and stopping one ear with the 
palm of his hand, he Jaid his other ear close 
to the ground and listened. When he lifted 
his head a couple of minutes later, a brightly 
exultant look shone inhiseyes. ‘‘ Eureka!” 
he cried aloud, as he sprangto his feet. ‘It 
must be so! In no other way can it be ex- 
plained. To-morrow J will put it to the 
proof.’’ 


CHAPTER V. 


FTER an early breakfast on the morn- 

ing of the day following that of his 

visit to the cottage, Evan Marchment booked 

himself by train to Whitcastle, a town about 

a dozen miles away, where he at once dis- 
patched the following telegram :— 


‘¢ From Squire Baynard, Oak Dene, Whit- 
castle, to Sampson Abrey, Marshmallow 
Cottage, by Wakenham.—Call upon me here 
at four o’clock this afternoon, without fail. 
Want to see you about purchase of fodder.” 


The effect of this message, as Evan calcu- 
lated, would be to take Abrey from home for 
two or three hours at the least, for not till 
he should reach Oak Dene would there be 
any possibility of his discovering that the 
message was a fictitious one. Than Squire 
Baynard, there was no man better known in 
those parts. 

At a quarter-past three the same afternoon 
Evan drove out of the yard of the Black 
Swan in a dogceart which he had hired for 
the occasion. By the time he should reach 
Marshmallow Cottage, Abrey, assuming him 
to have carried out the instructions conveyed 
in the telegram, ought to be well on his way 
to Whitcastle. 

On arriving at the cottage, Evan pulled up 
in front of it and called out ‘* House! house!” 
as he had heard the carrier do the day before. 
There was more delay to-day than there had 
been then in answering the summons, and 
it was not till after he had repeated it, and 
bad then waited while stock was being taken 
of him through the window, that the door 
was opened by a tall thin girl, with very 
bright black eyes, and a crafty but some-: 
what sullen expression of countenance. 
This must be Abrey’s grand-daughter Elsie, 
Evan told himself—the “impish girl” of 
whom Edeline had made mention to him. 
The fact that she had answered his sum- 
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mons, and not her grandfather, was all but 
proof positive that the latter had left home 
in response to the telegram. 

By this time Evan had alighted, and was 
patting the neck of. his horse. Elsie, stand- 
ing on the doorstep, her bright suspicious 
eyes fixed on him, waited to hear why he 
had summoned her. 

** My good girl, I am in want of a truss of 
hay,” began Evan, in his easy debonair 
manner, as he proceeded to draw off his 
gloves. ‘“‘I have heard Mr. Abrey’s hay 
very highly spoken of, so have made up my 
mind to try it.” 

“It is very good hay, sir, I believe,” an- 
swered Elsie. ‘I will fetch you a truss 
from the shed.” 

Carefully shutting the cottage door, she 
turned in the direction of the shed, which 
was some dozen or more yards a way. 

‘* By the way,” went on Evan, following 
her up in leisurely fashion, ‘‘ I see that Mr. 
Abrey deals also in corn. You may as well 
let me have a sample to take with me. I 
may be able to find him a customer or two 
among my friends.” 

Very well, sir; will give youasample,”’ 
responded the girl. 

Evan began to whistle, as though every- 


thing had been said which need be said. 


Oa reaching the door of the shed, Elsie 
turned the big key in the lock and went in. 
The interview between Abrey and the car- 
rier of which Evan had been a witness the 
day before had inspired him with the idea 
which he was now endeavoring to put into 
practice. Still whistling softly to himself, 
he strolled after the girl till he reached the 
open door of the shed. One glance round 
the interior was enough. Its only window 
was in the roof, iis only door the one by 
which he was standing. Elsie had already 
selected a truss of hay from a heap which half 
filled the shed, and had crossed toa bin in 
one corner in order to take from it a sample 
ofcorn,. Now was Evan’s opportunity. An 
instant later the door was shut and locked. 
As the bolt shot home, a shriek broke from 
the girl, Again and again she dashed her- 
self against the door, and shook it in a frenzy 
of rage and fear, although she must have 
recognized the utter futility of such efforts 
as she could put forth to force the stout old 
timbers. She might hurt and bruise herself 
as much as she chose, but it would be to no 
avail, 

A few swift strides took Evan to the cot- 


‘more emphatic nod than before. 


tage. Without a moment’s hesitation he 
opened the door and went in, and at once 
found himself in what was evidently the liv- 
ing-room of the family. Its only occupant 
was a worn-looking gray-haired woman, who 
was seated in a large cushioned chair by the 
chimney-corner. Evan knew at once that 
she could be none other than the Ann Abrey 
of whom Edeline had told him, she who had 
lost her speech, as also, in a great measure, 
the use of her limbs. His first glance had 
been round the room in search of the miss- 
ing child, if haply he might be there; then 
he turned to the invalid, and their eyes met. 
In the way she looked at him he read the 
amazement and fear which his sudden ap- 
pearance, and without the girl, had given 
rise toin her mind. It was no part of his 
plan to frighten this poor creature, and he 
hastened to re-assure her. 

‘* You have nothing whatever to be afraid 
of,’ he said. ‘*I am not here either to rob 
the house or to do you any harm.” Thena 
sudden thought struck him. ‘ You know 
Miss Fenton, who often comes to see you?’’ 
he asked. 

The eyes lighted up, and the expression 
of the drawn features changed in an instant. 
The reply was a vigorous nod of the head ia 
the affirmative. 

** You like Miss Fenton, do you not, and 
would do almost anything for her?” contin- 
ued Evan; to which the reply was a still 
“Tt was 
Miss Fenton who told me about you. In a 
little while she and I are to be married,” 
went on the young man. “ But she is in 
great distress and trouble owing to the loss 
of my cousin, little Frank Marchment of 
Rothwell Chase. Now, I have reason to 
believe that the child is hiddea either under 
this roof or somewhere close by; so, if you 
really care for Miss Fenton as you give me 
to underst ind that you do, you can prove it 
at once by telling me how and where I can 
find the boy.” 

He had spoken very slowly and distinctly, 
but scarcely had the words passed his lips 
before the full force of their absurdity struck 
him. For the moment he had forgotten that 
he was preferring his request to a speechless 
woman. He bit his lips with vexation, 

He could see that Ann had understood 
what he had said. For the space of a few 
seconds her eyes rested searchingly on his 
face; then, as if satisfied with the scrutiny, 
she pointed with her right hand—the one of 
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which she still retained the use—to an ob- 
ject banging on the wall a little distance 
away. It was an ordinary school slate. 
Evan gathered her meaning at a glance. 

Taking down the slate, he placed it ona 
small oval table by Ann’s elbow. Then, 
having produced a piece of pencil from her 
pocket, she began to write, slowly and labo- 
riously, Evan steadying the slate for her 
meanwhile. When she had finished her 
sentence she looked up at him, and he, 
stooping forward, read: ‘‘ Swear to me that 
you are speaking the truth.” 

Evan drew himself up, and lifting his hat, 
said: ‘‘I swear most solemnly, in the sight 
of heaven, that what I have told you is the 
truth!” 

Ann nodded, and motioned that she had 
more to write. 

“Light that lantern which hangs in the 
corner,” she wrote. ‘Take it with you, and 
go down intothecellar. There you will find 
adoor. Open it, and pass onward till you 
reach the cavern. There you will find the 
child.” She laid down the pencil and looked 
up at Evan, as intimating that she had done. 

Evan’s heart gave a great bound as his 
eyes took in what she had written. ‘‘ God 
bless ycu! You are a good woman,” he ex- 
claimed fervently. Then he took down the 
lantern and lighted the candle in it from his 
own match-box. Ann’s finger indicated to 
him the door which led to the cellar. Open- 
ing it, he went down a flight of stone steps 
which landed him in a gloomy apartment 
that scemed to extend over the whole of the 
house. Presently he found the door he had 
been directed to look for. It was of rude 
construction, consisting merely of a few 
boards loosely fastened together by means 
of three or four cross-pieces, having neither 
lock nor bolt, but merely a simple latch, 
which, however, was placed so high up as to 
be out of the reach of a child of three or 
four. Near at hand was a heap of bricks, as 
though what lay beyond the cellar had at 
one time been walled up and only lately re- 
opened—which, indeed, on after investiga- 
tion proved to be the case. On opening the 
door and going forward, Evan found himself 
in a narrow passage between six and seven 
feet in height, where, but for the lantern he 
had brought with him, he would have been 
in total darkness. Pressing forward care- 
fully, with the light thrown in front of him, 
the passage gradually sloping downward the 
while, he came presently to a curtain of 


faded moreen, on pushing aside which he 
found himself on the threshold of a cavern 
of considerable size, but whether natural or 
artificial be had neither time nor inclination 
just then to determine. For the moment, 
indeed, he saw one object, and one only: a 
child, pallid-cheeked and large-eyed, seated 
on a truckle bed and silently turning the 
leaves of a picture-book by the light of a 
lamp fixed against the wall over his head. 
In one corner an oil-stove was burning, 
probably with a view of raising the tempera- 
ture of the cave, which, however, was by no 
means unpleasantly cold. A small table, 
two rush-bottomed chairs, and a few other 
articles of common furniture, were scattered 
about. The height cf the cavern varied in 
different places, but nowhere could it have 
been less than from twenty to thirty feet. 

After a momentary pause, Evan let the 
curtain drop behind him, and putting down 
his lantern, advanced smilingly towards the 
bed. He was afraid the child might be 
frightened at the sight of a stranger, for the 
two had never met before. ‘ Frankie,’’ he 
said, adopting the name Edeline often spoke 
of him by, ‘‘ Ihave come tofetch you. Your 
mamma and grandpapa want you at home 
again, and you want to see them, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, ne want to go home again vewy 
much,’’ responded the little fellow, after re- 
garding Evan for a moment or two with his 
grave old-world eyes, as if the coming of the 
latter were quite a matter of course. ‘* Me 
dweadfully tired of this pwace. Me want to 
see’ Edie and Fanny and gwandada again. 
Me quite weady to go.” With that he shut 
up the book and slid from the bed to the 
floor. There was one thing to be said for 
those who had been his jailers for so long a 
time—he had suffered no neglect so far as 
cleanliness was concerned, and but for the 
pallor resulting from the want of daylight 
and fresh air, he looked in good condition. 

There was a knitted shawl hanging over a 
chair, which Evan took the liberty of appro- 
priating and proceeded to wrap it round the 
boy. While thus engaged his eyes were 
attracted to an. accordion on a shelf close by, 
and the origin of the mysterious music was 
at once made Clear tohim. It was doubtless 
the girl Elsie whom he had heard playing, 
the sounds reaching him faintly through 
cracks and crevices in the roof of the cavern 
as he lay stretched on the glassy slope over- 
head. 
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Anon Abrey’s eyes brightened when, three 
minutes later, Eva emerged from the cellar 
with Frank in his arms. Slate and pencil 
were again brought into requisition. ‘* Please 
give my love and respects to dear Miss Fen- 
ton,”’ she wrote, ‘‘ and beg of her not to for- 
get poor Ann Abrey.” 

Evan, with his hand grasping hers, told 
her he knew Miss Fenton far too well for 
there to be any fear on that score. Outside 
he found his horse and trap as he had left 
them. All was quiet in the fodder shed. 
Elsie was awaiting with sullen patience the 
return of her grandfather, or the passing of 
some one who, in response to her calls for 
help, would set her at liberty. 

It was with very mingled feelings that 
Evan Marchment rang the bell of the main 
entrance to Rothwell Chase. Hitherto, 
through no fault of his own, he had been, so 
to speak, an outcast from the home of his 
ancestors. While he awaited the opening of 
the door, the whole scene of his interview 
with his uncle a year before flashed as freshly 
across his memory as though it had been an 
incident of yesterday. Again Sir Harry’s 
cruel words seemed to smite him like a lash: 
‘**] would rather my ward should marry yon- 
der crossing-sweeper than marry you.” To- 
day, however, the whirligig of time had 
brought about Evan’s revenge. It would 
cut the proud old man to the quick to have 


-to be indebted to the nephew whom he had 


insulted and treated with such contumely for 
the restoration of the missing heir—the 
hope, the pride and the joy of his declining 
years. Evan at that moment would have 
been more than mortal if the thought—all 
unbidden though it came—had not found an 
echo in his heart: ‘“‘ But for the child I am 
now bringing home, I should one day be the 
master of Rothwell Chase.” 

“Show me to your master’s room,” he 
said to the footman who had opened the 
door, and now stood staring at him and his 
burden in blank bewilderment. 

The man, without a word, led the way to 
the study, where of late Sir Harry was nearly 
always to be found at this hour of the day. 
With him was Edeline. 

As Evan entered the room, still carrying 
the child—who, however, was no longer 
swathed in the shawl—Edie sprang to her 
feet with a cry, while Sir Harry rose stiffly 
from his chair and, trembling in every limb, 
stared aa though he beheld some vision from 
the tomb. 


** Sir,” said Evan in ceremonious accents, 
as he put down the child, ‘‘ it is possible that 
you do notrecognizeme. Iam yournephew, 
Evan Marchment. Permit me to have the 
happiness of restoring to you your grandson 
—and heir.’? With that he bowed gravely, 
and turning, would at once have left the 
room had he not found the way barred. 
While he was speaking, Edie had glided for- 
ward, and was now standing with her back 
to the door. 

** G@wandada, I’se come back to you,”’ said 
Frank, as he ran forward and clasped the old 
man round his knees, ‘‘and me won’t go 
away from you never no more.” 

On the scene that followed it is not need- 
ful that we should dwell, and what still 
remains to be told must be set down as 
briefly as may be. 

A warrant for the arrest of Sampson Abrey 
was at once issued; but when, early next 
morning, the police went in search of their 
man, he was nowhere to be found. He had 
decamped in the course of the night, taking 
Elsie with him, and neither of them was ever 
seen in those parts again. 

But Samp Abrey was not the only one 
missing when asked for. Within an hour of 
its becoming known at the Chase that Mas- 
ter Frank had been found and brought home 
by a strange gentleman, both Therese Cob- 
ran and Tom Abrey disappeared, and there 
being nothing at the time beyond suspicion 
to connect them with the abduction of the 
heir, no efforts were made to trace either of 
them. Next morning, too, it became known 
at the Black Swan that the mysterious Mr. 
Vodney was non est. He had apparently 
retired to his room as usual some time after 
midnight; but instead of doing so, he must 
have slipped out of the house unseen by any 
one, and so have vanished, probably in the 
direction of the railway station, leaving, 
however, owing to some little oversight on 
his part, a fortnight’s bill unsettled for bed 
and board. 

An examination of Marshmallow Cottage 
and the secret cavern with which it was con- 
nected left no room for doubt that the latter 
had been utilized in years gone by for the 
storage of contraband goods, but that when 
smuggling ceased to be a profitable game, 
the entrance had been walled up, and had so 
remained till Sampson Abrey found a use 
for it such as had never been dreamed of by 
his respected progenitors. 

Abrey had made no attempt to burden his 
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flight with his helpless sister. The baronet 
and Miss Fenton between them charged 
themselves with the future of the poor 
woman, for whom a home was found where 
she would be duly cared for. 

Sir Harry’s reversal of feeling towards his 
nephew was that of a prejudiced and obsti- 
mate but at the bottom kind-hearted man, 
who all along had been possessed by an un- 
easy consciousness that he was in the wrong, 
while too stiff-necked to acknowledge it even 
to himself. Now that it had been brought 
about, it was a reversal full and complete; 
had it not been so, it would not have been 
in keeping with the man as he was. 

Evan and Edeline were married about six 
months afterthe occurrences herein narrated. 
A few weeks later Mrs. Marchment was also 
married; not, however, to any rich English- 
man, but to a certain Signor Luigi Casta- 
nelli, the one man in the world of whom she 
went in fear, who had found her out, as she 
always had a presentiment he would, and 
whom she accepted, feeling sure it would be 
as much as her life was worth to refuse him 
now she was free, after the way she had led 
him on and then thrown him over five years 
before. 

There were several features in connection 
with the abduction of the heir which still 
remained inexplicable to Evan and his wife, 
and for anything they could see to the con- 
trary, seemed likely to remain so till the end 
of the chapter. But when three years had 
gone by, enlightenment came, and that in a 
way the most unexpected. 

On a ceriain afternoon Mrs. Evan March- 
ment’s servant informed her mistress that 
there was a female dressed in deep mourn- 
ing at the door who desired to speak with 
her, but refused to give any name. 

The stranger proved to be Therese Cobran 
—but how changed! Edeline was more 
shocked than she would have cared to ex- 
press in words. 

‘*] must crave your pardon, madame, for 
venturing to call upon you,” began Therese, 
in the same cold unmodulated tones which 
Edie remembered 80 well; *‘ but if my neces- 
sity were not a very bitter one, you may rely 
upon it that I should not be here to-day.” 

** Sit down, and let me offer you a glass of 
wine before you say any more,” answered 
Edeline, whose sympathetic nature had at 
once been touched by the evident forlorn- 
ness of the woman. And then she wore a 
widow’s cap, which of itself was enough to 
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touch Edie to the quick; and her mourning 
was very, very shabby. 

The story she had to tell, which must be 
here abridged, was both a sad and a strange 
one. 

Vodney had been her lover, and subse- 
quently her husband, and his was the brain 
which had planned the abduction of the heir 
of Rothwell Chase. Therese and he had 
been engaged for some years; but Vodney 
was still so poor that the prospect of their 
marriage seemed as far off as ever. He had 
tried half a score of ways of making his liv- 
ing, but had failed in all. It was while 
matters stood thus that Mrs, Marchment 
ont day in a moment of passion struck The- 
rese on the cheek with her slipper. The 
Swiss resented the indignity bitterly in her 
heart, although at the time she seemed to 
pass it over lightly, and to have forgotten all 
about it a few hours later. What was per- 
haps more to the purpose, her lover resented 
it, or pretended to do so, equally with her- 
self. Then it was that he proposed to her a 
scheme for the abduction of the heir, which 
if it could only be successfully carried out, 
would serve a double purpose. In the first 
place, it would give Therese the revenge she 
was longing for, in the mother’s agony and 
distress for the loss of her child; while, in 
the second place, if Vodney could only con- 
trive to be the medium for the restoration of 
ihe child, he could claim the reward which 
would doubtless be offered, and thereby at 
once remove the only obstacle to the mar- 
riage of himself and Therese. It was a 
scheme which at first sight bristled with 
difficulties, but Vodney’s indomitable pa- 
tience sufficed to overcome these one by gne. 

Tom Abrey, from the first day of the 
‘rese’s appearance at the Chase, had fallen 
madly in love with her, little likely ag spe 
seemed to excite such a passion in the brémst 
of the good-looking groom, who could have 
had the pick of a score of pretty girls, as he 
was quite aware. However, so it was. 
Vodney, when informed,.of Tom’s infatua- 
tion, at once proposed to turn it to account 
for the furtherance of his scheme, and The- 
rese was instructed to afford him a certain 
amount of encouragement, and so lead him 
on.to talk of this, that, and the other. 
Among other family matters which Tom, in 
the fulness of his heart, confided to Therese 
was the fact that, some twenty years before, 
his grandfather had undergone a sentence of 
penal servitude for being concerned, with 
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others, in a poaching affray in which one of 
Sir Harry’s keepers was unfortunately shot. 
Since that time, for some reason known only 
to himself, old Abrey had nursed a bitter 
grudge against the baronet, and had often 
been heard to declare that he should not die 
easy till he had had his revenge. Here was 
a tool to Vodney’s hand! The old man was 
according approached through his grandson, 
who, to do the young fellow justice, had no 
liking for the job, but was led on by his mad 
passion for the waiting-woman to do things 
which at another time he would have turned 
from with abhorrence. The end of the 
matter was that old Abrey agreed, for the 
sum of fifty pounds, to be paid in two instal- 
ments, to take tbe child into hiding for a 
month, at the end of which time some one 
was to fetch him away, and Abrey was to be 
no more troubled in the affair. The some 
one in question would have been Vodney, 
who, in his sham role of private detective, 
would have taken the child back to Sir 
Harry—after first obtaining from him a 
written promise that no further inquiries 
should be instituted—and have claimed the 
reward. To what extent this precious 
scheme was successful, and by what means 
it ultimately came to grief, we have already 
seen. 

One point remains to be elucidated for 
the reader’s behoof—to wit, by what means 
the child was spirited away from the Chase 


~-without any one save those concerned in the 


plot being « bit the wiser. When Fanay 
Dale quitted the nursery in order to take 
Mrs. Marchment her cup of tea, Therese, 
who was on the watch, darted down-stairs, 
and entering the room, said to Frank, ‘* Your 


mamma has sent for you, darling. I am to say that the money was found for her. 
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take you to her.’”? With that she took him 
up and hurried back with him to her own 
room, having first flung wide the window. 
There she offered him a narcotic to drink 
which had been supplied for the purpose by 
Vodney. It was not atall disagreeable, and 
Frank, who was one of the-most obedient of 
children, made no difficulty about swallow- 
ing it. Five minutes later he was in asleep 
so sound that it would have been next to 
impossible to awake him. For the time 
being she laid him to rest on an impromptu 
bed in a large clothes-closet which opened 
out of her room. But it was not till long 
after midnight that she found an opportunity 
of passing the still unconscious child into 
the charge of Tom Abrey, by whom in turn 
it was handed out to Elsie, who was waiting 
in the shrubbery, her grandfather, with his 
horse and trap, lying perdu just beyond the 
precincts of the park. To Tom Abrey, al- 
though the suggestion emanated from Vod- 
ney, were due the heel-marks under the 
nursery window which Mr. Dimwade exam- 
ined so carefully by means of his magnifying 
glass. 

Despite their want of means, Therese and 
Vodney had got married. All the woman’s 
savings had gone towards satisfying old 
Abrey, Vodney making sure that he-should 
presently get the amount back from Sir 
Harry under the head of expenses. About 
six months after her marriage Therese had 
come in for a legacy of two hundred pounds. 
This had proved the ruin of her husband. 
In two years he succeeded in drinking him- 
self to death; and now his widow had come 
to beg sufficient money to enable her to join 
some relatives in America. It is enough to 


‘ere and yellow leaves, 
Winds that blow so shrilly ; 
Misty morns and eves, 
Bitter nights and chilly ; 
Constant rain and slow, 
Swallows south’ard flying ;— 
All these signs foreshow 
That the year is dying. 


THE DYING 


YEAR. 


Thespian halls ablaze, 
Tourists brown and ruddy; 
Gaslight in the haze, 
Miry roads and maddy; 
Cheerful fires aglow, 
.. Tea and toast implying; 
All these signs, you know, 
Mean the year is dying. 
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THALIE’S ADVENTURE. 


‘JT was before the days of palace-cars, and 

comfortable sleeping-coaches, that Ar- 
thur Ripley, his two-days’ journey half-com- 
pleted, declared himself bored to death. He 
was tired of gazing at the scenery from the 
ear window, where impenetrable forests and 
sand-banks alternated with an occasional 
oasis of green meadow. He was tired of 
watching the passengers pass in und out of 
the car, and he declared to himself for the 
twentieth time that there were never so 
many ugly women, crying babies, and cross, 
sleepy looking men crowded into the same 
space before; for every seat was full, his 
own companion being a very fat old lady, 
with a huge market-basket. 

Glancing once more from the window, he 
observed they were nearing a large town. 
The train moved more slowly, the door at 
either end of the car opened, and the con- 
ductor and a brakeman shouted ‘ Dalton,” 
simultaneously. The fat lady rose and 
passed out, and Arthur turned to watch the 
restless sea of faces going hither and thither 
on the platform. 

“Ts this seat engaged ?”’ 

The voice was low and timid, and he looked 
up to see a young girl, with a sweet face and 
shy brown eyes. 

** No, indeed, miss. 
window ?” 

And he rose with a polite bow. 

*“ Thank you, sir,” settling her skirts ina 
dignified way, which said very plainly, ** I’m 
* much obliged for your kindness, but I can 
dispense with any further attentions.” 

Arthur drew a sigh of relief. Here was 
something to interest him at last. She had 
a pretty face, and looked half childish, half 
womanly. She was neatly dressed in a com- 
plete suit of brown, and reminded Arthur 
very forcibly of a medium-sized wren. Ar- 
ranging her soft shawl of bright Scotch plaid 
upon the back of the seat, she settled herself 
comfortably in the corner, and turned to 
look from the window; but finding the scen- 
ery umattractive,.she turned to view the 
occupants of the car, and met the admiring 
gaze of her companion. 

She bl shed, and seemed so annoyed that 
he at once became interested in the scenery 


Won’t you sit by the 


on the opposite side of the car; but he was 
soon attracted toward her again, and once 
more they exchanged glances. 

**Oh, dear!” sighed Thalie to herself, I 
wish he wasn’t so handsome, and wouldn’t 
look at me so! I’m sure he must be a bur- 
glar, or a pick-pocket, or something dread- 
ful!” 

She took a magazine from her satchel, and 
began to read. Of course the leaves were 
uncut, and Arthur, with a polite “ Allow 
me,”’ took it from her hands and trimmed 
them neatly, receiving a low whispered 
“Thanks” in return. Again their eyes met, 
and he smiled. 

**] don’t think he can be a pick-pocket,”’ 
she thought. ‘‘ It would be absurd for a 
pick-pocket to have such a smile, and such 
eyes.” 

For some time she appeared absorbed in 
her book. Her eyes were intently fixed on 
the page, but her mind was speculating upon 
the probable social position of her compan- 
ion, and she ended with a wish that she 
numbered among the list of her gentlemen 
acquaintances one as handsome and well- 
bred as he seemed to be. And then she told 
herself she was very silly to allow a perfect 
stranger a moment’s place in her thoughts; 
and here the cars stopped with the usual 
‘““Twenty minutes for supper,’’ vigorously 
announced by a brakeman. 

Knowing that the twenty minutes would 
not, in all probability, exceed ten, Thalie 
preferred to remain in the car, as her own 
lunch wasample. Feeling thirsty, however, 
she accepted her companion’s offer to pro- 
vide her with a cup of coffee. 

The twilight deepened, and she began to 
dread the coming night. The car looked 
dismal, she was growing tired, aad she laid 
her head back upon the cushions and sighed 
wearily. 

** Poor child!” was Arthur’s inward com- 
ment. ‘I am surprised to see her traveling 
alone, in the night, too. I wish I could in- 
terest or comfort her in some way, but she 
seems so very shy. Of course I’m glad to 
see that 

Here he checked himself. What differ- 
ence did it make to him whether she was 
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shy or not? She was nothing whatever to 
him. Ard he broke out rather abruptly:— 

** Do you travel far, miss ?”’ 

“To Hampton, on this road,’ she an- 
swered hesitatingly. 

* Ah, I stop at the same place. I take the 
branch road at Hampton for Fairfield.” 

Thalie’s eyes opened widely in surprise. 

**Do you reside in Fairfield?’ eagerly. 

“Yes,” with a smile at her earnestness. 

going there, too.” 

“Indeed!” looking thoroughly delighted. 
“You have friends residing there, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir; a brother—James Frost.” 

“A warm personal friend of mine. I 
suppose you never heard bim mention my 
name—Artbur Ripley.” 

For a moment Thalie was too much aston- 
ished to say a word. She was the daughter 
of a leading physician in Dalton, and desired 
to spend the winter with her brother, a 
merchant residing in Fairfield. As it was 
inconvenient for any member of the family 
to accompany her, she set out alone, her 
father being called away to visit a patient 
without time to see her safely started on her 
journey. She received a letter from her 
brother, saying a thriving young lawyer of 
Fairfield—Arthur Ripley—had gone East on 
business; and if he had only known it in 
time, he would have asked him to call, and 
bring Thalie back with him on his return. 
He also added that Mr. Ripley was a most 
exemplary young man. 

As soon as Thalie recovered the use of 
her tongue, she managed to tell Arthur her 
brother had mentioned his trip to New York, 
and that it would have been pleasant if they 
could have taken the journey together. 

‘Fate has been more than kind—to me, 
at least,” Arthur replied gallantly. 

A very wise look suddenly crossed Thalie’s 
face. It wasn’t very probable, she argued, 
that any impostor could know the facts of 
- the case, and palm himself off for Arthur 
Pd ya but it was better to be on the safe 

e. 

“What is your profession, sir?” she 
asked. 

am a lawyer, Miss Frost,” a comical 
ook on his face, for he knew she was only 
satisfying herself as to his identity. 

**Don’t think me too curious,” she said, 
half appealingly. 

“Indeed, I don’t think anything of the 
kind, little doubter,” he returned. ‘You 
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are quite right. And I think I have docu- 
ments with me that will convince you I am 
Arthur Ripley, and no one else. Here are 
a number of business letters addressed to 
me at Fairfield. Are you now fully satisfied 
that I am not an impostor?” 

** Entirely so,”’ she laughed. 

** Then please consider yourself under my 
protection for the remainder of the jour- 
ney.” 

‘“*1’m very glad we chanced to meet,” 
Thalie replied. ‘I never tried traveling 
alone before, and I don’t like it one bit. 
Still, 1 hope I shall not be a trouble to you.” 

Arthur smiled at the thought, and assured 
her it was a great pleasure to him to be able 
to serve her in any manner, however slight, 
and the evening passed swiftly and pleas- 
antly away. He glanced at his watch at last 
and found it was near eleven o’clock. 

are tired,’ he said, I have 
been selfish in keeping you awake so long. 
It is unfortunate the cars are so crowded, 
for the sleeping-coaches on this route are 
anything but comfortable. Perhaps you will 
be able to rest, however, if you will consent 
to lean your head on my shoulder.”? Seeing” 
a decided negative in her face, mingled with 
a look of surprise, he added, “‘I only wish 
you to sleep comfortably, Miss Frost, if pos- 
sible, for we will not reach Fairfield until 
afternoon to-morrow, and by that time you 
will be very tired.” 

‘“*Thank you,” she answered coldly, “I 
have my shawl, and shall be able to make a 
very comfortable pillow.” 

There was not a single vacant seat, so, 
arranging her shaw] in one corner of hers, 
she began to unfasten her hair. A moment 
later, half a pint of hair-pins lay in her lap, 
and the graceful braids were transformed 
into heavy brown masses of shining hair, 
falling round her waist. Arthur watched 
her as she swept it back from her forehead, 
and bound it with a bright-hued ribbon. He 
knew she was offended with him, and felt 
as uncomfortable as possible. He fancied 
there was a grieved look mingled with the 
vexed expression on her face, and he said 
earnestly:— 

“Forgive me, Miss Frost. Believe me, I 
sought your comfort more than my own 
pleasure.”’ 

Thalie did not answer. " 

“Please don’t punish me Jonger. 
You are not very angry with me, ane yor?” 
coaxingly. 
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**T don’t know,” frankly, a blush over- 
spreading her face. ‘‘ You wouldn’t have 
dared to propose such a thing if I hadn’t 
been traveling alone, and I ought to be very 
angry indeed, but I can’t, somehow.” 

Arthur winced at. her first words, but 
smiled at the closing confession, which was 

‘made without the slightest appearance of 
coquetry, though, to be candid, Thalie was 
too tired and sleepy to think of flirting, and, 
besides, she felt too homesick to quarrel with 
her only friend. So, bidding him good- 
night, she dropped the hair-pins in her hat, 
nestled her head against her shawl, and 
closed her great brown eyes. 

Arthur settled himself in as comfortable a 
position as possible for a night’s repose. 
Some time after he was awakened by the 
stopping of the train. Glancing out, he saw 
it was at a regular station, and was settling 
himself for another nap, when there was a 
terrible jar and rattling, but, fortunately, no 
crash. It was enough to waken all the pas- 
sengers, however, and there was a general 
alarm. 

+ Thalie sprang up with a low cry, the color 
leaving her face. 

** Itis nothing,” said Arthur re-assuringly, 
glad of an opportanity to take her hand. 
“There can be no further danger, for see, 
the train has stopped.”’ 

It proved to be a misplaced switch; but as 
the cars had just started and were moving 
slowly, no damage was done. 

“Oh, I am sv glad I was not all alone,” 
said Thalie, with a little shiver. 

* And so am I, little girl,” replied Arthur 
in a caressing tone, she looked so like a 
child. 

She did not resent it, for she waa thor- 
oughly frightened, and could scarcely keep 
back the tears. She leaned her head back 
against the shawl, but allowed him to retain 
her hand, after one glance through the car, 
which looked as gloomy and dreary as pos- 
sible. 

Arthur watched her as she sank into an 
uneasy slumber. 

**Poor child!” thought he. ‘She is 
nervous from her recent fright, and re- 
served as she seems, she is accustomed to 
being petted; that 1 can easily see. I’m 
sure I wouldn’t blame her friends for loving 
her. I wouldn’t blame ’’—— 

And here he stopped very discreetly. But 
he retained her white, dimpled hand in his, 

_ its touch seeming to thrill his very heart. 
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He dropped to sleep at last, and when he 
woke it was morning, and Thalie was bind- 
ing up her hair. It looked wonderfully 
smooth in a few moments, with the aid of a 
brush and a little cologne. 

**Good-morning,” she said brightly. ‘I 
was just going to waken you.”’ 

The remainder of the journey was made 
without further accident; though Arthur 
persisted in regarding Thalie in an egg-shell 
sort of light, as though, if she were not care- 
fully watched and attended, she might be 
crushed, or possibly vanish into thin air; and 
the dainty little lady accepted his homage as 
though it was her due, and only to be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

But after she reached her destination it 
was quite another affair. Being the latest 
importation in the society of Fairfield, she 
was petted and courted by every one, and 
Arthur was compelled to divide the honor of 
dancing attendance upon her whims with 
half a dozen other love-struck swains, and, 
altogether, Thalie spent a merry winter. 

Towards spring, however, when it came to 
be time for her to return, she grew graver, 
and went about the house staidly, as though 
pondering deeply upon some subject. 

One evening when Arthur called, and 
they were alone in the parlor, she said:— 

“Mr. Ripley, next week I’m going home.” 

“So soon?’’ desperately. Thaliel! 
won’t you let me go with you?” 

““T should be so glad!” unguardedly, 
Then more cautiously she added, “ But of 
course I wouldn’t like to trouble you so 
much.” 

Trouble earnestly.. ‘*O Thalie! if 
you would only let me journey with you 
through the rest of our lives! ” 

Thalie made no answer, but pulled ner- 
vously at the trimming of her dress. 

‘* My darling,” tenderly, and he had im- 
prisoned both the restless hands by this 
time, ‘don’t punish me any longer with 
your seeming indifference. You know I 
love you. Promise me that you will be my 


wife.” 


I’m not going to tell what Thalie said in 
answer, for I don’t know. This I know: 
Arthur accompanied her upon her return to 
Dalton, and though she wouldn’t sleep with 
her head upen his shoulder, she w; ae 
angry, but laughed, when he asked | ' 
not many months thereafter, she oe 
with him to Fairfield, a happy bride. 


SS 
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THE CHRISTMAS THAT LOST ITS WAY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


HE very day before Christmas there 
came a letter to Damson Farm saying 
that Uncle Phineas 2nd Aunt Penelope and 
the five cousins—Thorn and Ben, and Rosy 
and Posy, the twins who were just Polly’s 
age, and little Applegate—could not come 
to the farm this Christmas, because Aunt , 
Penelope had sprained hef ankle and little/ 
Applegate was ‘‘croupy,” but the Damso 
Farm relatives must all come to the ci 
instead. / 

There was great excitement when the 
letter was read, and the Hewletts, ae oy 
small, forgot to be polite and talked together, 
and Philura, the housekeeper, and Lot, the 
hired man, had a word to put in. 

Father Hewlett, who was a doctor, said he 
had three measles, two mumps, a pleurisy, 
and a broken arm, but he supposed he must 
trust them to the New York doctor—and a 
merciful Providence. 

Mother Hewlett said she never felt as if 
she could draw a good long happy breath in 
the city, and if ever one ought to be able to 
do that it was at Christmas, and besides, 
Penelope was apt to be at sixes and sevens, 
and now that she had sprained her ankle—— 

Prissy and Philander said they could have 
borne to leave any Christmas tree but that 
one. It was the most beautiful and symmet- 
rical tree that ever grew in the Cherryfield 
woods, and they had all gone with Lot on 
the great horse-sled, over the logging road, 
deep into the winter woods to find it, and 
had rejected dozens which were almost per- 
fect before they came to this one which 
Dame Nature must have made on purpose 
for a Christmas tree. And they had already 
selected the boughs which were to hold the 
most beautiful gifts, and the very place 
where, balf-hidden in the greenery, they 
could put the fine violin which they all had 
‘saved up” to buy for their Cousin Thorn, 
who meant to be a great musician. 

Philura said such luck as she’d had with 
the Christmas pudding didn’t come every 
year, and ’twas enough to draw tears from a 
stone to think of its running to waste, and 
Lot said mournfully that when turkeys and 


ehickens had been fatted till they were as 
proud and handsome as theirs it seemed like 
defrauding them of their rights not to eat 
them at a Christmas dinner. 

Well, well,” said Dr. Hewlett, there 
never was a difficulty without a way out of 
it. Since they are always at sixes and sevens 
at Uncle Phineas’, as mother says, if we 
should take our Christmas fixings with us 
they might not come amiss.” 

‘““The tree and all!” shouted a joyful 
chorus. Yes, the tree, of course, for where 
could they find such a tree as that in a city 
market ? 

And Lot and Philura had better go, too, 
Dr. Hewlett said, to take care of the lug- 
gage, and show the city servants at Uncle 
Phineas’ how a Christmas dinner ought to 
be cooked. 

Lot and Philura looked at each other, and 
Philura said she had been thinking she must 
go to the city before long to get something 
to go to housekeeping with. For Lot and 
Philura were going to be married after a 
courtship of more than twenty years, and al- 
though Philura had been accumulating 
housekeeping goods all this time, she had 
been saying of late that she wanted some- 
thing brand new, although what it was she 
couldn’t make up her mind even by lying 
awake nights and thinking of everything 
from a new parlor stove to a canary bird. 
She might find out what she wanted, she 
said, by going to the city. 

There was no time to be lost. It was nine 
miles to Derby Mills where they were to 
take the cars. The train left at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, and an hours’ ride took 
them to the city. 

Dr. Hewlett told Lot to harness the gray 
span into the great farm wagon to carry the 
goods, but Lot reported that Dan, the 
“nigh” horse of the span, had hurt his leg 
and could not be used. They all began to 
suggest other plans, but it was Father Hew- 
lett, as usual, who thought of a way out of 
the difficulty. 

* It’s the off day for the stage,” he said, 
“and I'll get Jotham Battles, the stage- 
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driver, to take us to Derby Mills. A barrel 
and a large trunk to hold the Christmas 
goods can go on behind, the tree on the top, 
and we ourselves inside.’’ 

‘¢ We shall be a traveling Christmas. Ill 
ait with the driver and keep my tin horn 
tooting, and won’t people stare!” said Royal 
Alphonso, who dearly loved to make a noise 
‘in the world. 

‘¢1’m afraid it is going to snow,’ said Dr. 
Hewlett, ‘ and as we can’t all comfortably go 
inside the stage, Lot and Philura may follow 
in the wagon with old Whitefoot.” 

Every one worked with a will, and the 
preparations were soon completed. Jotham 
Battles could not drive them himself, but he 
sent instead his son Hosy, a youth of seven- 
teen who announced himself as able to 
‘“‘handle anything in hoss shape from a 
skittish colt to six in hand.” 

As the stage went through the main street 
of Cherryfield, people ran to the windows 
and doors to see the sight. The horses’ 
heads were dressed with bits of evergreen, 
the great Christmas tree lying upon the 
stage top spread its green branches far and 
wide, Philander had made himself look like 
Santa Claus by means of a rosy-cheeked 

“mask and an old white wig, and Royal Al- 
phonso’s horn blew a shrill accompaniment 


. ~~ +o the jingling of the horses’ bells. 


“ They always have a great Christmas up 
at Damson Farm,” people said. ‘‘ This year 
they seem to be carrying it away with them.” 

Old Whitefoot objected to the horn, and 
Lot drove on ahead. It was beginning to 
snow, which seemed a great pity. Already 
Cherryfield was as white as a sugar candy 
town; the snow lay upon it in a heavy, even 
pile, which Jack Frost had iced dazzlingly 
as if in honor of Christmas. And now the 
snow was coming down again; only a few 
irresolute flakes at first, allowing one to hope 
that it was, as Prissy said, ‘‘ only a little 
flurry,”’ but before they had gone five miles 
they were in the midst of a dense cloud of 
snow. Royal Alphonso’s jubilant horn was 
silent, and he retired, with Santa Claus, ig- 
nobly into the inside of the stage. It was 
growing dark, although scarcely four o’clock. 
Dr. Hewlett was taking advantage of this 
respite from professional cares to indulge in 
a prolonged nap, ahd Ichabod Jr. was fast 
asleep on his mother’s knee. Prissy and 

‘Polly played jack-straws, as well as they 
could, and Phineas Augustus tried to 
“‘swap’’ some of his possessions with every 
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one. That was Phineas Augustus’ great 
resource when time hung heavily on his 
hands. 

“QO Chrissy, look! It must be Santa 
Claus’ own carriage, for there he is looking 
out of the window! ”’ 

The stage was crossing a bridge, and a 
little group of three was drawn up against 
the railing to allow it to pass. Philander 
and Royal Alphonso, looking out of the 
window, saw a girl about as tall as their 
Prissy, a boy who would have been almost as 
tall if his back had not been bent like a bow, 
and a small girl who had a very ungainly 
cloth elephant tightly clasped in her arms. 

“It was Santa Claus, and he bowed to 
me!” cried little Ruthie again. ‘ It’s a whole 
Christmas! Where do you suppose it’s 
going, Chrissy?” 

‘* Not anywhere round here, unless Santa 
Claus has lost his way,’’ said the deformed 
boy, bitterly. 

‘*Hush, Noll! don’t make her feel bad; 
we are older and can bear it,’’ said the tall 
girl. ‘‘ You have your elephant anyway, 
Ruthie, and there’s one more place to try; 
perhaps we can sell some at Whitaker’s 
store.” 

She had a large basket on her arm, and at 
the edges, from under the cloth which cov- 
ered it, protruded the thick legs and very 
ungraceful trunks of some more cloth ele- 
phants. 

‘* Perhaps you can sell a whole dollar’s 
worth, and then we can buy some things for 
supper, and won’t mother be pleased!” 
And Ruthie hugged her elephant tighter in 
joyful faith. 

Ten minutes later tears were running down 
her cheeks as they came out of Whitaker’s. 

** Don’t want those things! No sale for 
’em Don’t want peddlers round here any- 
way!” the clerk had said, sharply. And 
even brave Chrissy was swallowing a sob, 
and the humpbacked boy’s white face was 
despairing. 

‘* But there’s Santa Claus’ carriage again! 
And it is going down our road!” cried 
Ruthie. 

‘“‘There’s something the matter—how it 
lurches from side to side! The driver has 
been drinking, or something,” said Noll. 
** And look! there it goes into that snow 
bank!” 

This was a lurch which almost overturned 
the stage and caused it to stick fast in a 
snow drift. 


Dr. Hewlett sprang up bewildered from 
his nap. 

‘¢ We’re there!—but, bless my soul, where 
are we? It’s quite dark—it’s after five 
o’clock,”’ consulting his watch by the light 
of a match, ‘and this is 

“¢ 1t’s duwn by the river aud the old mills,”’ 
said Royal Alphonso, who had scrambled 
out first. ‘*I thought it never was so far 
before, and I knew we never went over a 
bridge.” 

Hosy Battles picked himself up out of the 
snow bank into which he had been thrown, 
and said, ‘‘I snum!”’ an exclamation which 
sounded as if it might mean almost any- 
thing. 

“Ts this the way in which you handle 
horses ?”’ asked Dr. Howlett sarcastically. 

“* Well, now, such a thing don’t happen to 
me often,” said Hosy, ‘‘ but being out late 
at a dancin’ party last night, and to singin’- 
school the night before, and the donation 
party the night before that, I was kind of 
drowsy, but I could always trust to them 
hosses; they know the road as well as I do. 
But that leader is new—I kind of forgot 
that. There’s something broken! I de- 
clare, it’s lucky it ain’t any more.”’ 

** As we have missed our train, and there 
is no other to-night, and as we’re exposed to 
asevere storm with no shelter in sight, it 
seems to me quite bad enough,” said Dr. 
Hewlett. 

‘* There’s a light in that old house back of 
the mill. If you'll go in there and wait, I’ll 
get the stage mended and come back as soon 
asIcan. I expect I shall have to leave the 
baggage, too. I can’t get along without 
lightening up,” said Hosy. 

Some one stood in the door of the old 
house with a lighted lantern. 

“Oh, the Christmas is coming here! 
Santa Claus is helping to take the tree off!” 
cried a child’s voice joyfully. 

“They are the elephant people,” said 
Royal Alphonso. 

‘We may as well let them think that I 
really am Santa Claus, you know,’ said 
Philander, fastening his mask more firmly. 

The old house behind the mill was on the 
bank of the river, and so dilapidated that it 
seemed likely to fall off atany moment. In- 
side it was bare and cold, with a scanty fire 
and chinks through which the wind and 
snow made their way. A pale, cadaverous 
man lay upon a lounge drawn as near the 
fire as possible, and a hollow-eyed woman 
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met the visitors with the anxious face of one 
who expects misfortune. 

‘‘They’re at sixes and sevens here in a 
worse way than ever they were at Phineas’,” 
whispered Dr. Hewlett to his wife. ‘Our 
Christmas fixings won’t come amiss.” 

‘* 1m glad that the great chicken pie only 
needs to be warmed,” she whispered in 
return. 

Dr. Hewlett had an off-hand, jovial way. 
I’m not sure but that the father and mother, 
as well as little Ruth, thought that Santa 
Claus himself had come. 

In a very few minutes a great fire was 
roaring, all the fuel that they had saved and 
saved, because there was no money to buy 
more, being thrown recklessly on. The 
table was laden with the dainties which Phi- 
lura had packed, the Christmas tree stood in 
a corner with its dozens of tiny tapers and 
glittering balls, and beautiful gifts. The 
faces of the father and mother grew bright 
with the children’s joy. The bare room was 
transformed as if by a fairy’s wand. 

‘**T tell you it’s fun to give things to them! 
They’re not a bit tired of Christmases,” said 
Royal Alphonso. 

Little Ruth insisted upon putting her ele-. 
pbant upon the Christmas tree for Santa 
Claus himself. It was the first one that 
Chrissy had made, and it was not perfect; 
but Santa Claus was nevertheless much de- 
lighted with the gift. Chrissy had bought 
the pattern and the material for the ele- 
phants with the last money she had earned 
in the mills, having been assured that she 
could sell them, but they had proved a 
failure. 

They had come from the country, where 
they had once owned a farm but had lost it 
by the fraud of a relative. The man’s 
health had failed in the mills, and then the 
mills had closed, so there was no work for 
his wife and Chrissy; and so want had seized 
them, and they thought on that Christmas 
night, as Chrissy said, that ‘‘God had for- 
gotten.” 

‘“*If you can work on a farm,” said Dr. 
Hewlett. And he told them that Lot was to 
leave, and there was a little farm-house that 
would just suit them. And the man said, 
“Try me!” with a kindling face. Work 
and independence! that was a Christmas gift 
indeed! 

The humpbacked boy brought out a bat- 
tered old fiddle. It was his great consola- 
tion, his mother said; he hoped some day to 
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be a musician. They could hear a chime of 
bells from a church across the river, and 
Noll could play every tune that he had heard 
from them. The Hewletts looked at each 
other, and then there was a consolation; 
they had kept Thorn’s violin because it did 
not seem an appropriate gift here, but it 
-was! Thorn had so many pleasures besides 
his music, and this deformed boy had noth- 
ing. 
Fast as they placed the violin in his hands 

the chime of bells from the other side of the 

river rang out:— 

“ Hark the herald angels sing, 
Christ is born in Bethlehem.” 

For a moment Noll hesitated. He trem- 
bled with delight, and tears rolled down his 
cheeks. He drew the bow across the quiv- 
ering strings, and like an exquisite human 
voice the violin seemed to sing the very 
words. 

He played dancing tunes after that, and 
they had a merry time, and although it was 
eleven o’clock, the evening seemed just in 
its prime when, witha great knocking and 
stamping, Hosy Battles appeared at the 
door, very wide awake now, and full of 

- apologies for making them wait so long. 


it was Christmas Eve he had found 


it difficult to get the stage repaired. He had 
bought a bit of unpleasant news; he had met 
Lot iu a distracted condition because Philura 
_ had been carried off in the wrong train—the 
special train belonging to the ‘ Gigantic 
American and European Museum of Won- 
ders,” and going in the wrong direction! 

It was truly startling to hear that Philura 
had been carried off in a show! 

““She’s got the Christmas pudding in a 
basket on her arm,”’ aaid Polly. 

Dr. Hewlett hurried them into the stage. 
Phineas Augustus had scarcely time to 
‘*swap’’ his new red silk handkerchief with 
Chrissy fo rthe elephant pattern. 


“She didn’t want to take it, but I made 
her; business is business,” said Phineas 
Augustus, 

They spent the night at a hotel in the 
town, and next morning they set out for 
home, having tried in vain to find Lot and 
Philura. The people in the old house at the 
mill were to follow in a few days, as soon as 
the farm-house could be made ready for their 
occupancy. At the Cherryfield post-office 
they found a telegram from Uncle Phineas 
awaiting them. ‘Is anything the matter? 
We invited the seven little Hogdons in your 
places—father died and left them destitute— 
and gave them a merry Christmas.” 

all happened just right,’ said Dr. 
Hewlett. ‘‘I wonder we never thought of 
such a way of keeping Christmas before.” 

‘“* If we only knew that Philura was safe,” 
said Mrs. Hewlett. 

As they drove up to the house, Lot and 
Philura stood in the doorway, and beside 
Philura was a tall, lank, sickly-looking boy. 

‘“*The Injy Rubber boy out of the show,”’ 
she explained. ‘Real Injy Rubber? No 
more’n I be! But he’s all wore out twistin’ 
and contortin’ himself ever since he was a 
little mite, and they think he’s consumpted, 
but I know he ain’t more’n what I can cure 
by good care and nursin’. A bankrupted 
show it was, and they was all of ’em half- 
starved; you ought to have seen that Christ- 
mas pudding go! And this poor fellow— 
well, he’s just what I wanted to set up 
housekeeping with. He’s better’n a parlor 
stove or a canary bird, and he’ll be a sight of 
comp’ny for me when Lot is away. It’s my 
belief that when folks loses their own way 
they’re apt to find the Lord’s! ” 

** We’ve found out how to keep Christmas 


anyway,” said Philander. ‘If it is a queer 


one, it’s the best we ever had.”’ 
And every one of the family agreed. 


THESE hairs of age are messengsrs, 
Which bid me fast, repent and pray; 
They be of death the harbingers 
They do prepare and dress the way; 
Wherefore I joy that you may see 
Upon my head such hair to be. 
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An Artic Stupy.—In the house of a literary 
man not far from New York the need of a sanc- 
tum for the head of the family was imperative, 
but space and means were alike limited. The 
only room which could be spared was a hall bed- 
room on the upper floor. The poet’s wife was 
equal to the situation. With her own hands she 
gave the somewhat defaced white woodwork a 
coat of ivory-tinted paint. She painted the floor 
a rather dark bluish-slate color. She bought six 
rolls of bluish-gray ingrain paper at twenty-five 
cents a roll, and had it laid at an expense of 
twenty cents a roll. In place of a cornice she 
bought thirty feet of pine moulding at a cent a 
foot, and painted it ivory white. This was nailed 
to the wall just beneath the ceiling. 

At one side of the room she built, with a little 
assistance from a carpenter, an elaborate set of 
book-shelves, reaching from the floor to within 
three feet of the ceiling. These shelves were 
divided into four compartments by the uprights, 
and no two compartments werealike. Some had 
high shelves and some low shelves, and there 
were two spaces, two feet square, in which to 
stow away magazines and newspapers. At one 
end was a hinged shelf for a dictionary, and 
above it a set of old pigeon-holes were slipped 
into a space left for them. 

For a table she got a deal kitchen table with a 
drawer. She gave this and the bookcase two 


coats of common black paint and a third coat of | 


carriage varnish. A high-backed wooden chair, 
which she bought for a dollar and a half, re- 
ceived a like treatment, as did an old piazza 
chair with a splint bottom. The latter two were 
first washed with strong potash lye, to remove al! 
traces of varnish. 

The upholstery of the room was very simple. 
At the window were a gray holland shade and a 
white muslin sash curtain. In the summer, as 
the window was a sunny one, the blinds were 
fastened back, and their place supplied by a blue 
and gray awning. 

Parts of the bookcase were curtained with blue 
lining satteen, lightly embroidered in white, 
washed and ironed, and lined with cheese-cloth, 
and a similar curtain was hung across the door- 
Way. The floor was partly covered by a rug of 
gray-blue filling, heavily fringed at either end. 
The same material cushioned the splint chair and 
covered a hassock. A generous waste-basket of 
birch-bark with a large blue bow stood by the 
writing-table, which, besides the usual parapher- 
nalia, had a large blotter and a student lamp. 
The few pictures were wood-cuts or photographs 

in passe-partout. One or two plaster 
casts and some bits of Japanese pottery com- 
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pleted an interior at once tasteful and utilitarian. 
-—Harper’s Bazar. 


Wuote Eces Friep.—Boil eggs hard, and 
when cold remove the shells. Beat two raw 
eggs, dip each boiled egg in the beaten egg, then 
in cracker dust in which a fourth of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and the same quantity of pepper has 
been mixed. Repeat the dipping and rolling a 
second time, then lay the eggs away to dry. 
Half-fill a small skillet with boiling lard, boil one 
egg at a time. They will brown quickly, and 
are then done. Serve hot, garnished with water 
cress, to be eaten with the eggs. 


PoTaTo FRItTTERS.—Boil three large potatoes 
and rub them through a colander; then add 
to them four well-beaten eggs, one teaspoonful 
of rich cream, a little lemon juice, a little nut- 
meg, and some salt; beat all very light; then 
drop into hot lard the same as doughnuts. Serve 
hot. 


Porato Purr.—Two cups of mashed potato 
(that has been put through a sieve); season with 
salt and pepper; stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, beat to a cream, add two well beaten eggs 
and one cup of cream. Pour into a baking dish, 
and bake in a hot oven. 


Unquestionably the most valuable property of 
existence is health, and everything conducing to 
a perfect state of health is of interest to the 
public. In this connection one of the most in- 
teresting of the exhibits at the American Insti- 
tute Fair in New York this year, is that of 
Walter Baker & Co’s. Breakfast Cocoa and 
Chocolate preparations. Their method of manu- 
facture, unlike the Dutch process, does not 
admit of the use of any chemicals, dyes or alka- 
lies, and therefore produces not only an abso- 
lutely pure, but an absolutely healthful drink. 
The exhibit in itself is a work of art; the booth 
in white and gold, with old gold silken hangings, 
the young lady attendants attired in pale blue 
satin gowns, old gold basques, pink lace caps and 
white aprons, (the exact costume of Lictard’s 
celebrated painting ‘‘La Belle Chocolatiere,”’ 
adopted by W. Baker & Co. as their trade-mark, ) 
and the tasteful array of the goods form the most 
striking and attractive exhibit in the whole fair, 
and one that will well repay every visitor’s atten- 
tion. As an American institution fighting the 
fight of health against adulterated products, 
Walter Baker & Co. deserve the support of every 
consumer of cocoa and chocolate in this country. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A RARE FIND. 


INTERESTING HIsToRIC SOUVENIR OF 
UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGN. 


Capt. William H. Thomes, the former publisher 
of Ballow’s Magazine, ex-president of the Society 
of California Pioneers and at the present time 
the first vice-president, author of ‘“‘The Gold 
Hunters of Australia, etc., and several volumes of 
California Adventures, is the lucky possessor of 
a souvenir snuff box which he found for sale 
among a lot of old silver the other day, which he 
would not part with for ten times its cost, which 
to him was only $5. 

It is of solid silver, is about two and a half 
inches long, by one and a half inches broad, and is 
slightly rounded on the bottom, so that the hol- 
lowing of the reverse will better fit the body, as 
the trinket is carried in the vest pocket. 

The back is covered by a representation of the 
chase of the frigate Constitution by the hostile 
English fleet, the story being this: On July 5, 
1812, the British admiral stationed at Halifax 
sent Capt. Broke out in command of a fleet, with 
orders to ravage the American coast. This fleet 
consisted of the Shannon of thirty-eight guns; 
the Belvidera, thirty-six; the Africa, sixty-four, 
and the olus, thirty-two. When off Nantucket 
they were joined by the Guerriere, thirth-eights 
guns, Capt. Dacres, and proceeded southward. 

On July 17, at 3 P. M., when about nine miles 
off Barnegat, on the New Jersey coast, a vessel 
was sighted, which proved to be the frigate Con- 
stitution, forty-four guns, under Capt. Isaac Hull, 
which had sailed from the Chesapeake river on 
the 12th, with a new crew of four hundred and 
fiftymen. The four days’ chase and struggle be- 
gun at once, and during all that time the hostile 
vessels kept up a firing whenever they were near 
enough, the English vessels using their bow guns 
for the most part, while the Constitution was 
able to use only her stern chaser, her taffrail 
being cut away in order to give better opportu- 
nity for working the gun. 

The weather was almost dead calm when the 
Constitution was discovered. Light puffs would 
occasionally fill the sails of one of the vessels, 
while the others were drifting with flapping 
canvas, 

During the night the Constitution dropped all 
her boats over the bow, and procceeded to tow, 
and the next morning she had increased the dis- 
tance so that she was out of the reach of her 
enemy’s guns. As soon as this was discovered, 
Capt. Broke ordered all the boats of his fleet for- 
ward to the vessel nearest the Constitution, in 
order to overhaul her. 


Capt. Hull, fearing the result of being disabled 


in the presence of such numbers, determined not 
to risk a conflict, and devised another expedient. 
He sent kedge anchors, one after another, a 
third of a mile ahead, and set his crew at work 
pulling up. Whenever a little breeze sprung up, 
his boats were called alongside, and every inch 
of canvas trimmed to best advantage. During a 
severe squall he also increased his lead. He held 
on to his canvas up to the latest moment, and 
then crowded on all the sail his vessel would 
stand. 

Thus the struggle was kept up four days and 
four nights, without sleep on the part of any 
one, until the Constitution had obtained such a 
lead as to render her safe. She finally sailed into 
Boston harbor on July 26. 

The engraving is by hand, and so well done 
that each spar and sail and the standing rigging 
on all the ships can be seen. The Constitution 
is being towed by three buat crews, and 
from her stern chaser is belching forth the smoke 
from the shots which she is exchanging with the 
Belvidera. Besides, there are the old Guerriere, 
which was afterward captured by the Constitu- 
tion, the Zolus, the Shannon, which shortly after 
captured the Chesapeake from us, and the sixty- 
four line battle ship Africa. 

On the reverse is an American shield and 
eagle, and from the beak of the latter floats a 
scroll with the national motto, ‘‘E pluribus 
unum.” The sides and the edges of the box 
have lines of fine chasing. 

Although the box is estimated to be some 
seventy years old or more, it is in an almost per- 
fect state of preservation. 

There is no inscription to mark the owner- 
ship, but it is of such unique character that Mr. 
Thomes, a lover of relics, prizes it almost as 
much as if it had been given him by a friend. 

An interesting descriptive narration of ‘‘ Old 
Ironsides,’’ under which name the frigate Con- 
stitution is known throughout the country, will 
be found on page 464. 


A ComicaL Brrp.—Four or five mangrove 
trees in the vicinity of Bird Key, South America, 
were occupied by a colony of brown pelicans. 


_ The nests were a simple mass of refuse, twigs 


and seaweed, and the flotsam and jetsam of the 


. ocean, upon which were perched two large blood- 


marked eggs. A young pelican may be consid- 
ered one of the comical things in nature—a 
grotesque, ill-proportioned animal, a modified 
do-do, and like that famous bird, of which an 
old writer said it was “‘ as remarkable to the eye 
as to the stomach.’’ The voice of the pelican 
but adds to its absurdity, being a husky asthma- 
tic whisper, writes a correspondent. 
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This patient bird, with its solemn, decorous 
bearing, is a victim to the laughing gull. The 
laughing gull, being lazy and heavy, labors at a 
disadvantage in fishing, so prefers to borrow 
from its companion, the pelican. The operation, 
which I have often observed, as well as its 
sequel with the frigate bird, is as follows: The 
pelican flies along at a distance of about twenty 
feet from the water, occasionally precipitating 
itself upon a school of small fry that, not being 
able to see an object directly overhead, often be- 
come victims, and are captured by the long bill 
and pouch. Having caught the sardines, the 
pelican rights itself, and for a second floats 
serenely upon the surface, wagging its diminu- 
tive tail in satisfaction. To swallow the game, 
it tosses its beak upward, which throws the fish 
from the pouch between the bills, the next 
movement being to swallow. 

But here the laughing gull becomes a party to 
the performance. He has been a watchful fol- 
lower for some time, and now alights upon the 
pelican’s head, or sometimes its back, the pelican 
uttering no protest and apparently not objecting 
in the least. As the tempting morsel is tossed 
by the pelican the gull leans forward and deftly 
plucks it from the Jong bill, and either coolly 
swallows it then and there, while standing upon 
the broad back of the victim, or flies away with 
the stolen fish, uttering the victorious “‘ ha, ha,”’ 
that may attract the attention of the frigate bird, 
which, in turn, proceeds to rob the gull. 


SPEED OF AN EARTHQUAKE.—The course 
which an earthquake runs is usually very rapid. 
From the instant when the first shock was felt at 
Lisbon to the period when all was over and 
nearly 30,000 killed, not more than two minutes 
had elapsed. Usually from ten to thirty seconds 
elapse between the first and last shocks of severe 
earthquakes. But this lightning speed is not 
always the earthquake’s mode of traveling. 
While Caraca in Venezuela was almost totally 
destroyed and 12,000 people were killed in less 
then twenty seconds by the great shock of, 1812, 
there are cases in which constantly/frecurring 
shocks have lasted for weeks. No Zodds;,how 
brief the span, the most frightful havoc can be 
wrought, and the wave of destruction propagated 
from the most distant regions. The rumbling 
earth sounds travels at the rate of about 10,000 
to 11,000 feet per second, and the earth wave, on 
Te about 1200 feet in the same space of 


Tue Spot on Eartu.—The coldest 
known spot on the earth’s surface is near Werk- 
hojansk, Siberia. There, it is said, “the cul- 
minating point of excessive climate in all the 
world is reached.’’ In other words, it is the 
pole of the greatest known cold. The lowest 
readings of the thermometer, taken by Sir 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


George Nares, were noted at Floburg Beach, 
which was eighty-one degrees below zero, Fah- 
renheit. Fora long time it was supposed that 
Yakutsk, 400 miles from Werkhojausk, was the 
coldest place in the world; recent observations, 
however, have exploded that notion. The soil 
at both of the places above mentioned is frozen 
to a depth of nearly four hundred feet. It is 
believed to have been deposited in a frozen state 
during the glacial epoch, as no amount of cold 
could penetrate the earth to such an enormous 
depth.—Harper’s Young People. 


A Fish Line MADE OF WoMEN’s Hair.— 
A Toronto barber has just completed a novel 
fishing line. It is composed entirely of women’s 
hair of every color and shade. Whenever a 
customer with particularly leng hair came to 
have her hair dressed he would beg of her a few 
silken threads, which he would carefully lay 
away and work up at his leisure. This has been 
going on for five years, until now twenty-five 
sections, fifteen inches long, have been com- 
pleted. Each section contains one hundred 
hairs. The sections are so nicely joined that it 
all appears to be of one shade. The line is sur- 
prisingly strong and light and will hold as much 
weight as any first-class line. 


Len@tH oF Lire.—Though life-duration, re- 
garded as to the individual, is most uncertain, 
nobody being able to form the vaguest notion of 
the hour of his decease, yet considered as to the 
species, the period of life-duration can be esti- 
mated with much certainty. Were it otherwise, 
the practice of remunerative life-assurance could 
not obtain. In a general way the rule has been 
established that the normal life-duration of an 
animal is directly proportionate to the time oc- — 
cupied by it in coming to the extreme of growth. 
To this, however, there are so many exceptions 
that they almost invalidate the rule. Thus 
ravens die extremely old, so do parrots, both 
having been known to attain ages beyond a hun- 
dred years; yet neither parrots nor ravens are 
slow of growth. 

From very ancient times there has been a tradi- 
tionary belief in the long life of deer—even hun- 
dreds of years. The Egyptians in their hierogly- 
phical code chose the deer for their symbol of 
longevity. From the Egyptian the belief passed 
down to the Romans, and thence to our times. 
In no part of the world is the belief in the long- 
evity of deer more firmly fixed than in the High- 
lands of Scotland. The belief has always pre- 
vailed there, and hence a certain Gaelic proverb, 
which stands thus translated into English:— 


“ Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse, 
Thrice the age of a horse is that of a man, 
Thrice the age of a man is that of a deer, 
Thrice the age of a deer is that of an eagle, 
Thrice the age of an eagle is that of an oak-tree.’’ 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 

Answers to October Puzzles. 
65.—Esther. 
67.—O VE RTURE 
VARIATE 
ERASES 
RISEN 
TAEN 
TS 

E 


E 
69.—Varlet, travel. 
71.—Berate, beater. 

ten. 
74.—Idomenens 


68.—Mental, lament. 
70.—Rustle, luster. 


75.—Sing( 


716.—Fa(tall)y. 
(tall )y 


78.—M(ell)ay. 
79.—L(eon )ine. 


97.—Enigma. 
A %, 9, 4, 11, 2 
Is valued, whether old or new, 
Because possessed by very few. 
A girl who is 10, 8, 6, 1 
In voice and manner, men will shun, 
Who seek for true worth, not for fun. 
Not worth a 1, 2, 5, 3, are those 
Who only think of flirting beaux, 
Or showing off their gaudy clothes. 
‘The Tort, like the cat, they say, 
Resting in slumber all the day, 
Active and fierce at night, will slay 
Small birds and insects for their prey. 

MAUDE. 


98.—Diamond. 

1 A letter. 2 To appoint. 3 Removes. 4 
Culls. 5 Aninstrument for transmitting sounds. 
6 Peevishly. 7 A long, loose garment reaching 
to the feet. 8 The upward curve of the lines of 
aship. 9 A letter. Triangle. 


99.— Pentagon. 
1 A letter. 2 Todelude. 3 A devotee. 4A 


tropical tree. 5 A kind of dance. 6 A sprout. 


from the ground. 7 A month. 
Rouuin G. STONE. 


100.—Double Letter Enigma. 
In weak and warm; 
In cheat and charm; 
In bright and blithe; 
\ In sprite and lithe; 
\ In shiver and writhe. 
The WHOLE an American river will name, 


A township and village has also the same. 
W. H. R. 


101.—A Hexagon. 

1 To loathe. 2 To expiate. 3 A bird of the 
tropics. 4 Confinesinacage. 5 A young eagle. 
6 Indigent. 7 The principal river of the lower 
world. VENUS. 


102.—A Square. 
1 The front of an edifice. 2 Entertains. 3 
The ring-dove. 4 On the shore. 5 An inter- 
jection. 6 High value. B. N. W. 


Word Anagrams. 
103.—Nut oil suit mud. 
104.—Main arm toil. 
105.—No suit in board. 
106.—A mill soup in us. 


107.—A call ship hoop. DIN ag. 


Decapitations. 

108.—Behead a small fish of the perch family, 
and leave open. 

109.—A little lady, and leave partaking of the 
same properties. 

110.—To embarrass, and leave a fresh water 
fish. 

111.—Free of rent, and leave a kind of East 
Indian vitch. ENGLISH Boy. 


Hidden Coins. 

112.—Watch every avenue of escape. 

118.—They now print the alphabet so the blind 
can learn it. 

114.—Do not venture far, things look threaten- 
ing to-day. 

115.—Beware the dog, my angel, others have 
been bitten. 

116.—Our dinner is on the fire already. 

TRIANGLE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest and best variety of original 
puzzles, received before December 10th, we offer 
this magazine for 1892; and for the first complete 
or largest list of correct answers we will give an 
illustrated novelette. 

August Solvers. 

Lillie Lee, Nicholas, Bert Rand, Birdie 
Browne, Vinnie, Black Hawk, Ned Nason, J. D. 
L., Katie Smith, Teddy, Birdie Lane, Minnie 
Jones, Annie Kirkpatrick, Bridget McQ., Ida 
May, Cora A. L., Ann Eliza, A. Mary Khan, 
and Geraldine. 

Prize-Winners. 

J. D. L., Philadelphia, Pa., for the largest list 
of correct answers; Lillie Lee, Detroit, Mich., 
for the next best list. 


i 
72.—Tinsel, 
73.—D 
MID Romulus 
MIAUL Venus 
DIASTEM Iris 
L H Gyges 
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WHEN THE CHICKENS COME HOME 
TO ROOST. 


You may take the world as it comes and goes, 
And you will be sure to find 

That fate will square the account she owes, 
Whosoever comes out behind ; 

And all things bad that a man has done, 
By whomsoever induced, 

Return at last to him, one by one, 
As the chickens come home to roost. 


You may scrape and toil and pinch and save, 
While your hoarded wealth expands, 

Till the cold, dark shadow of the grave 
Is nearing your life’s last sands; 

You will have your balance struck some night, 

. And you’ll find your hoard reduced, 

You'll view your life in another light, 

When the ckickens come home to roost. 


You can stint your soul and starve your heart, 
With the husks of a barren creed, 

But Christ will know if you play a part, 

- Will know in your hour of need; 

And then as you wait for death to come 
What hope can there be deduced 

From a creed alone ? You will lie there dumb 
While your chitkens come home to roost! 


Sow as you will, there’s time to reap, 
For the good and bad as well, 

And conscience, whether we wake or sleep, 
Is either a heaven or hell. 

And every wrong will find its place, 
And every passion loosed, 

Drifta back and meets you face to face— 
When the chickens come home to roost 


Whether you’re over or under the sod 
The result will be the same; 

You cannot escape the hand of God, 
You must bear your sin or shame. 

No matter what’s carved on a marble slab, 
When the items are all produced 

You'll find that St. Peter was keeping “‘ tab,” 
And that chickens come home to roost, 
—Earnest McGaffen. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


We are one of those who believe in Santa 
Claus; we swallow him entirely—sleigh, reindeer, 
fur cap and all. Not that we eversawhim. No 
one actually did. He has a knack of catching 
people asleep, and sliding down chimneys so 
noiselessly that he has never been detected. But 
we hang up our stockings all the same, and 
would be terribly disappointed were they empty 
on Christmas morning. 

But after all Santa Claus differs with different 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
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people. The young lady, for instance, does not 
dream of him as the rough, good natured fellow 
that he is to the children. He is neat and 
dapper, with a love of a mustache, and a soft, 
quiet way about him. Such an individual has no 
business with the half-hose of a young lady, but 
if he will fill it with pretty compliments, and 
maybe a bundle of kisses and love phrases, she 
will not object. This sweet holiday time is pe- 
culiarly appropriate for flirtation. The mistle- 
toe sprig frequently blooms into the orange 
blossom, and if we listen keenly we may detect 
in the golden flow of the Christmas chimes the 
sound of the wedding bells that will rimg when 
May comes round again with her arms fall of 
flowers. So you see the Santa Claus of the 
maiden is quite a dashing fellow. He drives 
with blue ribbons, and Cupid sits up behind as 
a tiger. 

There is great variety also in the toys he brings 
us, for they are all toys, whatever we choose to 
call them. To some it is money, to others fame, 
to others happiness—a handful of bon bons for 
which we scramble, as do the lazzaroni for 
the coin scattered in the mud. To some, 
alas! he brings nothing but misery and despair. 
The joyous sunshine of the Christmas tide is 
backed by deepshadows. Many a family that last 
year were happy, will spend a cheerless holiday 
this! It is sad to think of things at such a time, 
but they are thoughts that will not down. 

Let us trust, however, that Santa Claus will 
be as liberal as possible, and hoping so, let us 
hang up our stockings in good faith. No, let us 
hang them up in the chimney corner, so that 
there may be no mistake made. 


Marshall P. Wilder is telling Londoners this 
rather good story about a Hebrew who climbed 
up two flights of stairs to a room where Jones & 
Brown had set up a bankrupt sale of gloves. 
The gloves had been marked down to $1.50 a 
pair. Jones was present. 

“Give you seventy-five cents,’’ said Moses. 
“No? Call it a dollar? No? Dollar, ten? 
No? Now we'll be reasonable; call it one, 
fifteen ?”’ 

“No, sir-ee!”’ exclaimed Jones, thoroughly 

. Not a cent less than $1.50. Get ~ 
out!’’ and he seized the Hebrew customer and 
fired him down-stairs. 

It so happened that Brown was coming up 
just then, and supposing it was right he fired 
Moses down the second flight. There he chanced 
to fall against the porter, who thought it to be the 
proper thing to assist matters, and he fired Moses 
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down the steps into the street. The Hebrew 
landed on all-fours, sat up and looked back at 
Jones .& Brown’s establishment with evident 
admiration. ‘*‘ Mine gracious!’’ he exclaimed; 
“ what a system!”’—New York Telegram. 


Husbands ought always to wear a smiling and 
happy countenance. Should the care of provid- 
ing the raw material to make a home weigh you 
down, never mind, always go home with a smile. 
Husbands have often lost the affection of their 
wives by looking careworn. 

Be careful about your personal appearance; 
much depends upon that. Be sure that your 

» hair is smoothly arranged and your collar spot- 

less before presenting yourself at the breakfast 

‘table. It is by attention to such little things 
that you may be able to retain the affection of 
your wife. 

Don’t complain if you are sick. A complain- 
ng husband often drives a woman to seek more 
congenial society. If you have the toothache— 
smile. 

If you are embarrassed for want of funds to 
meet the necessary expenses of your household, 
always bear it with a cheerful and happy expres- 
sion—always smile; your wife may be driven to 
spending her evenings elsewhere than at homeif 

complain. 

Keep up with the times. Your wife, having 
the care of the education of the children, nat- 
urally reads more than you. Don’t let her. 

- After you have worked twelve or fourteen hours 
a day, devote the remainder to keeping your 
mind in good trim, so that your wife may not 

. find a more congenial spirit elsewhere. 

By always paying strict attention to the above 
rules, and smiling continually, you will probably 
' be able to retain the affections of your wife for a 
time. 

There is a man in one of 
whose eyes is black and the other a real cat’s 

“eye. The pupil of the latter will expand and 
contract the same as that of a feline. Here is 
“their owner’s explanation for the curious eyes: 
'“ When I was a child I stuck the point of a pair 
of scissors in that eye. The matter in it ran out 
of the wound. An old country physician was 
called, and he said probably the eye could be 
saved by putting a cat’s eye in the place. A cat 
was caught, treated with chloroform, and, while 
under the influence, the eye was transferred to 
me. In four or five months I was able to go out 
Of the dark room in which I had been kept, and 
“eould see better than ever out of that eye. Why, 
I can see in the night as good as any manin day- 
‘light. Ihave been thinking of having my old 
_ eye replaced by a new. one.” 


The tales recently published in the Press of 
“thie heroic conduct of ladies when in danger from 


robbers remind us of the courage of a quiet 6 
Quaker lady, in Burlington, of which I heard 
years ago. She and a younger sister lived to- 
gether in one of the pleasantest streets of that 
little city, no one occupying the house but them- 
selves and their own servant. The two ladies 
had spent an evening with a neighbor, and, re- 
turning to their home before ten o’clock, one of 
them passed into the kitchen to give some direc- 
tions to the man servant there, while the elder 
sister, lighting her candle, proceeded directly to 
her bed-room up-stairs. Opening the large 
clothes press there to put her bonnet in its ac- 
customed place, she thought she saw something 
more than usual in the far corner of the capa- 
cious closet, and taking the light in her hand she 
at once began to investigate. Parting the gar- 
ments that hung upon the pegs she found herself 
confronted by a man, who had concealed himself 
among their ample folds. ‘‘ Why, what in the 
world is thee doing there ?”’ inquired the sur- 
prised, but not at all terrified old lady, and as the 
intruder, apparently as much astonished by her 
coolness as she by his presence, made no reply, 
she continued: ‘‘ Thee knows thee has no busi- 
ness in my closet among my gowns. Come right 
out this very minute and go down-stairs and go 
out of the house, and never let me see thy face 
here again.’”? The man, seemingly nonplussed 
by her fearlessness, meekly obeyed without a 
word, and she lighted him down-stairs, admonish- 
ing him all the way, and finally fastening the 
front door of the house behind him as calmly as 
if closing it upon a friend. 


A Chinese physician says that in a case of 
nightmare, instead of rudely awaking the sleeper 
by bringing in a light, you should “‘ bite his toe.” 
This is a very simple remedy—at least Mrs. Pop- 
pleton thought so, for she treasured the recipe up 
in one of the chambers of her memory, and the 
other night when Poppleton was seized with a 
two-horse power nightmare, seventeen hands 
high, and in a muffled and ghostly yoice mut- 

tered “Owhowhwoh! Ughughughuhu!”’ as ifa 
circus elephant were performing. tricks on his 
stomach, she quickly slid to the foot. of the bed, 
and was in the act of seizing his big toe in her 
teeth, when the dreamer gave a vigorous kick 
and Mrs. Poppleton was shot over the tail board 
of the bed onto the floor, with four teeth half 
way down her throat. The noise awakened 
Poppleton, and hearing his wife screaming at the 
rate of forty knots an hour, he thought no less 
than ten thousand masked burglars were in the 
room, and without striking a light, he seized a 
chair and wildly struck right and left all over the 
room, nearly braining Mrs. Poppleton before he 
discovered the true situation of affairs. It was ° 
a terrible mistake, and Mrs. Poppleton was laid 
up two weeks and five days, and the first thing 
she did when she recovered sufficient strength _ 
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was to smash a hundred and seventy-five dollars’ 
worth of Chinese curiosities she had purchased 
at the Centennial, and she says if she were a man 
she would go to China and not return home until 
she had split open that physician from figure- 
head to rudder. Or words to that effect. Pop- 
pleton enjoys his nightmares as of yore, without 
wifely interference. 


One Day a Well-fed and Sagacious Rat came 
across an object made of Stout Wires, and its 
Sole Occupation seemed to be to take Care of a 
Liberal Piece of Cheese. Having had Several 
years’ Experience with Men and Their Machina- 
tions, the Rat Looked the Ground over with 
Great Care and He was still Engaged in this Oc- 
cupation when a Mouse Appeared wn Wanted 
to Know what was up. 

‘* Why, the fact is,’’ replied the Rat, “T have 
more cheese here than I can possibly Eat at one 
meal, and as Cheese spoils quickly in this Cli- 
mate, I was waiting for some one to come along 
and Accept of a Portion.”’ 

“You are very, very Generous,’ said the 
Mouse. 

“Don’t Mention it. Just Step inside and pass 
the Cheese out, will you ?”’ 

The Mouse had no sooner nibbled at the Bait 
than there was a Crash and he found himself 
Trapped. 

** Ah! that’s the Way it Works, is it ?’’ queried 
the Rat. ‘I couldn’t just make it out. Um! I 
see. Spring there somewhere. Very good 
idea.’’ 

** But ’'m caught!’’ exclaimed the Mouse in 
great Agitation. 

“*So I observe.” 

“ And what’s to be done ?”’ 

“Well, I leave that to you to Decide. I let 
you in on the ground floor and my Responsibility 
ceased there. Fine day to-day? Hope we shall 
have an early Spring.” 


MORAL: 


Experience acquired at the expense of 
is Soothing as well as Valuable. 


A missionary was preaching to an American 
frontier audience on the prodigal son. After he 
had described the condition of the son in rags 


“among the swine, and had started him on his 


return, as he began to speak of the father coming 
to meet him and ordering the fatted calf to be 
killed in honor of the prodigal’s return, he no- 
ticed a cow-boy looking interested, and he deter- 
mined to make a personal appeal. Looking 
directly at his hearer, the preacher said: ‘‘ My 
friend, what would you have done if you had a 
son returning home in such a plight?” ‘I'd 


have shot the boy, and raised the ealf,’’ was the 
prompt reply. 
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A Georgia editor, who is also a real estate 
agent, a building and loan association directory 
an attorney-at-law, clerk of the town council and 
pastor of the village church, was recently asked 
to marry a couple. He was in a great hurry and 
the couple surprised him in the middle of a heavy 
editorial on the tariff. ‘lime is money,” said 
he, without looking up from his work. ‘‘ Do 
you want her?’’ The man said yes, ‘‘ And do 
you want him?” The girl stammered an 
affirmative. ‘‘ Man and wife,’ cried the editor. 
**One dollar. Bring me a load of wood for it— 
one-third pine, balance oak.”’ 

PROVERBS PRESERVED, BY JosHUA BIL- 

~LINGS, Esq:—Don’t swap with yer relashuns 
unless you kin afford to give them the big end of 
the trade. 

- Marry yung, and if circumstances require it, 
often. 

If you can’t get good cloathes and edication 
too, get the cloathes. 

Kultivate modesty, but mind and keep a good 
stock of impudence on hand. 

Bee charitable—one cent pieces were made on 
purpose. Don’t take anybody’s advice but your 
own. It costs more to borry than it does to buy. 

Ef a man flatters yu, yu kan kalkerlate that he 
is a roge or yu’re a fule. 

Keep both ize open, but con's see more’n half 
you notis. 

If you ich fur fame, go into a graveyard and 
scratch yerself against a tume stone. 

Yung man, be more anxious about the pedi- 
gree yur going to leave, than yu are about the 
wun somebody’s goin’ to leave yu. 

There is but phew men who hev character enuf 
to leed a life of idleness. 

Those who retire from the world on account of 
its sins and peskiness, must not forget they have 
got to keep company with a person who wants 
just as much watching as anybody else. 

A puppy plays with every pup he meets, but 
old dogs have but few assoicates. 

When a man loses his health, then he fust be- 


€rS gins to take good care of it. This is a good in- 


ducement, this is! 

Most people decline to learn only by their own 
experience. And I guess they are more than 
half right, for 1 do not s’pose a man can get a 
perfect idea of molasses candy by letting another 
feller taste it for him. 

Success in life is very apt to make us forget 
the time when we wasn’t much. It is just so 
with a frog on the jump; he can’t remember 
when he was a tad-pole, but other folks can re- 
member. 

An individual, to be a gentleman, has either 
got to be,born so or brought up so from infancy; 
he can’t learn it sudden, any more than he can 
learn how to talk Injin correctly by practising 
on a tomahawk. 
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What is thie difference between having a tooth 
properly drawn by a professional surifeon, and 
having it knocked out by a fall upon the pave- 

‘ ttient ?’ One is dental, the other is accidental. 


_ What is the difference between a man who cuts 
off the end of his nose, and a boy who has just 

_ finished his task? One lessens his nose, and the 
other knows his lesson. 


Man is strong; woman is beautiful. 

Man has science; woman has taste. 

Man shines abroad; woman, at home. 

Man prevents misery; woman relieves it. 

Man has a rugged heart; woman, a soft one. 

Man has judgment; woman has sensiblity. 

Man is great in action; woman, in suffering. 

Man is a being of justice; woman, an angel of 
mercy. 


‘HE CONCILIATORY SPEECH OF 
THE HON. DENNIS O’ROURKE— 


1.—‘Ginlemin, we must all keep perfectly 
cool and calm! Excitement will be fatal to 
our cause 


AT A RECENT PUBLIC MEETING 
NELD AT KILKENNY. 


ha 


IlI.—‘* We must treat our opponents with 
the utmost gentleness and courtesy.” 


Il.—** We must not give the slightest pro- 


‘wocation to those whose opinions differ from 
@urs.” 


IV.—* Peace, harmony and brotherly love 
must reign everywhere among us! !” 


\\ 
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